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METROPOLITAN GIVES 
LAVISH PRODUCTION 
OF BACH WORK 


Presents Double Bill of ‘Phoe- 
bus and Pan’ and Revival of 
‘Le Coq d’Or’ with Cuts Re- 
stored 





Beecham Has Ovation 


British Conductor as Guest 
Welcomed by Standing Audi- 
ence — Performance Marks 
Debut in House of Bach as 
Operatic Composer 


By JoHN ALAN HAUGHTON 


N a double bill and for the first time 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
Bach’s cantata ‘The Contest Between 

Phoebus and Pan’ was given on the 
evening of Jan. 15, the other work be- 
ing a quasi-revival of Rimsky-Korsa- 
koft’s ‘Le Coq d’Or’. The occasion was 
especially notable as being the first 
appearance in the House as -guest-con- 
ductor of Sir Thomas Beecham, also 
that of Bach as an operatic composer. 
The Bach work was by no means 
having its first New York hearing as 
it was given in its original, cantata 
form by The Friends of Music shortly 
after the first World War, and with 
dramatic action by the Little Theatre 
Opera Company, later the New York 
Opera Comique, in 1929, and revived 
by the same organization in 1931. The 
first performances by the latter organ- 
ization which were, supposedly, the first 
American stage performances, took place 
at the Brooklyn Little Theatre, eb. 11, 
1929, and the Heckscher Theater, Man- 
hattan, during the same week. The 
revival was in the same auditoriums 
during the week of Feb. 23, 1931. The 
work was also given on the Steel Pier 
at Atlantic City on Aug. 24 and 25, 
1935. The probable first stage produc- 
tion was given with the same English 
text by Michael Diack, by Beecham at 
Covent Garden in 1916, 

The work was composed probably, in 
1732, the same year in which George 
Washington first saw the light of day. 
When and where the initial perform- 
ance was given, seems to be unknown. 
The librettist, “Picander” (Christian 
Friedrich Henrici) took his story from 
Ovid but gave the legend of Midas and 
the ass’s ears, a turn of his own. The 
vague thread of plot concerns a contest 
between Phoebus, the God of Song, and 
‘an, the earthy demigod who had mus- 
ical pretentions too (could this be the 
rigin of the eternal question of the 
classical versus the romantic schools ?). 

ich contestant chooses a judge, that 

Phoebus being Tmolus, and that of 

in, Midas. Both contestants are de- 

lared winners by their judges. Phoebus 
‘hen suggests ass’s ears for Midas as a 
(Continued on page 5) 


Marguerites Past and Present in Boston 





THREE MARGUERITES MEET BACKSTAGE 





Merrill Alexander 


Dorothy Sarnoff (Center), the Marguerite in the Philadelphia Opera Company's English 

Production of ‘Faust’, Is Greeted Backstage at the Boston Opera House by Two Former Inter- 

preters of the Role at the Metropolitan Opera House: Florence Easton (Left), Miss Sarnoff's 
Teacher, and Marie Sundelius 


Walter and Busch Replacing Koussevitzky 





Boston Leader Postpones Series 
with Philharmonic Because of 
Wife’s Death 


Bruno Walter conducted the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony in place of 
Dr. Serge Koussevitzky on Jan. 22 and 
23 since Dr. Koussevitzky, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, recently  in- 
formed Marshall Field, president of the 
Philharmonic’s board of directors, that 
because of the shock of his wife’s death 
(Mrs. Koussevitzky having died on Jan. 
12), he would be unable to lead the 
three concerts scheduled for him. 

The reason Mr. Walter was free to 
take over Dr. Koussevitzky’s concerts 
at such short notice is that James C. 
Petrillo, president of the American 
Federation of Musicians, refused to re- 
lax his union’s regulations that no 
union leader should conduct the Boston 
Symphony, thereby forcing Mr. Walter, 
an honorary member of the union, to 
cancel his apearances there. Mr. Wal- 
ter was elected to his membership after 
he had signed his contract to appear in 
Boston. 


Koussevitzky to Appear Later 

Dr. Koussevitzky, however, will con- 
duct the New York Philharmonic in 
three of Mr. Walter’s April concerts. 
The conductor of the Boston Symphony 
was given special permission by Mr. 
Petrillo, at the request of Marshall 
Field, to conduct the New York Phil- 
harmonic. 

Mr. Walter did not conduct the pro- 
grams with the Philharmonic an- 
nounced by Dr. Koussevitzky. On Jan. 


22 and 23, he conducted Schubert’s 


Fifth Symphony, which he had planned 
to play in April, and Mahler’s Second 
Symphony, which he had not planned 
to perform this season at all. The Mah- 
ler Symphony will be repeated on Jan. 
25, with the Prelude and ‘Love Death’ 
from Wagner’s ‘Tristan und Isolde’. 

Fritz Busch will take over the second 
week of Dr. Koussevitzky’s engagement 
with the Philharmonic, conducting on 
Jan. 29, 30 and Feb. 1. 

Adolf Busch, his brother, will be 
soloist in the concerts of Jan. 29 and 30, 
giving the first New York perform- 
ances of Max Reger’s violin Concerto. 





ROSA BOK INJURED 
IN STAGE ACCIDENT 


Metropolitan Soprano Has Severe Fall 
When Chariot Collapses During 
‘Coq d’Or’ Revival 


Although it was not known to the audi- 
ence as a whole, Rosa Bok, coloratura 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, sus- 
tained a serious injury at the revival of 
‘Le Coq d’Or’ on the evening of Jan. 
15. During the last act of the opera, 
the chariot in which Mme. Bok as the 
Queen of Shemaka, and Ezio Pinza as 
King Dodon, were making their en- 
trance, came to grief and the singers 
were thrown backwards onto the stage. 
Mr. Pinza had merely a bruised arm, 
but Mme. Bok suffered a concussion 
and some contusions. 

The soprano completed her part in 
the last act of the opera and was im- 


(Continued on page 4) 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
WARMLY WELCOMED 
BY BOSTONIANS 


‘Figaro’, ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’, 
‘The Rose Cavalier’, ‘The Bat’ 
and ‘Faust’ Sung by Visiting 
Troupe in English 


Sylvan Levin Conducts 


Diversity and Range of Reper- 
toire Praised — Settings and 
Singers Found Admirable — 
Melrose Girl Chosen as Mem- 
ber of Company in Auditions 


By Grace May StutsMAN 
BOSTON, Jan. 18. 
FOUR-day visit from the Phila- 
delphia Opera Company has cre- 
ated a welcome mid-season diversion 
where in Boston. Brought to the Boston 
Opera House by Aaron Richmond, the 
company has made a distinctly favorable 
impression, ; 

Sylvan Levin, artistic director, and C. 
David Hocker, manager, have as- 
sembled some promising young people 
who gave impetus to their singing 
through well contrived acting and suit- 
able stage business. Generally speak- 
ing, the voices revealed good schooling. 
The diction was clear and it is worth 
noting that the text was seldom sacri- 
ficed to meet vocal demands. The 
translations were serviceable, singable 
and often colloquially amusing. The 
stage sets were adequate and sometimes 
strikingly effective, as in ‘Pelléas and 
Mélisande’ for instance. The costumes 
while not elaborate had the virtue of 
freshness and it was a relief to be rid 
of the everlasting “theatrical plush” so 
frequently employed to give the effect of 
grandeur and opulence. 

The orchestra displayed verve and 
commendable evidence of understanding 
what was expected of it. One or two 
local orchestral players were discerned 
in the ranks, but the heterogeneous 
group sometimes observed in the pit was 
absent, a fact which doubtless contribut- 
ed to flexibility of tone and smoothness 
in nuance. There was also the notable 
absence of the ubiquitous prompter’s 
box. Mr. Levin has good reason to be 
encouraged by the work of his young 
people both before and behind the foot- 
lights. 

Conflicting dates made it impossible 
for this reviewer to attend all five of the 
performances given here, but the open- 
ing night which brought ‘The Marriage 
of Figaro’ was an auspicious introduc- 
tion to the company. Applause was 
frequent and spontaneous. The cast in- 


cluded Brenda Lewis, the Countess; 
Frances Greer, Susanna; Gabrielle 
Hunt, Marcellina; Rose Nadel, Bar- 
barino; Frances Gayer and Helen 


Stupp, two young girls; and Howard 
Vanderberg, Count Almaviva; Robert 
(Continued on page 12) 
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INAUGURATING MUSIC DAY IN BUENOS AIRES 
Part of the Distinguished Audience at the Celebration of Music Day at the City Hotel in 
Buenos Aires, Given Under the Auspices of the Argentine Musical Chamber of Commerce, 
Carlos S. Lottermoser, President 


Buenos Arres, Dec. 23.—At the in- 
stigation of Carlos S. Lottermoser, 
president of the Argentine Musical 
Chamber of Commerce, a celebration 
marking a Day of Music was held for 
the first time in Argentina on Nov. 22 
in the City Hotel in Buenos Aires. The 


ete 


RED CROSS TO BENEFIT 
FROM GALA OPERA BILL 





Metropolitan Directors and Opera Guild 
Collaborate on Festival Program 
—Special Committee Named 


For the benefit of the American Red 
Cross, the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, Inc., in collaboration with the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc., will 
present a festival performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 27, for which all participat- 
ing members will contribute their ser- 
vices. 

The participants will be Metropolitan 
Opera singers, orchestra, chorus and 
ballet. The entire proceeds of this per- 
formance will be donated to the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

This decision was reached at a meet- 
ing of the beard of directors, Cornelius 
N. Bliss, chairman, on Jan. 6. The 
following were appointed members of a 
committee for this event: Lucrezia Bori, 
chairman; Mrs. August Belmont, Mrs. 
William Francis Gibbs, George A. 
Sloan, Major General James G. Har- 
bord, Colonel Joseph M. Hartfield, Da- 
vid Sarnoff, Charles M. Spofford, Allen 
Wardwell, Thomas J. Watson, Edward 
Johnson, Edward Ziegler, Earle R. 
Lewis, Frank St. Leger and Mr. Bliss. 





LORING ORGANIZES 
NEW DANCE COMPANY 





Dance Players Incorporated Will Offer 
Seven Productions by Founder 
in March and April 

Dance Players Incorporated, a com- 
pany assembled by Eugene Loring, will 
appear in March and April 1942 in 
seven dance dramas based on American 
folklore and life. 

The entire country is represented in 
the personnel, which includes, besides 
Mr. Loring, Janet Reed, prima baller- 
ina. Eileen Whitson, Mary Howard, 
Bettina Dearborn, Arlene Garver, Lew 
Christensen, leading male _ dancer, 
Frieda Flier, Robert Josias, Edward 
Hedges, Bobbie Howell, Duane Dishion, 
Anne Wilson, Joan McCracken, Flor- 


program included a speech by Mr. Lot- 
termoser, and music sung by Sara 
Cesar, mezzo-soprano of the Colon 
Opera, and played by Maria Guilher- 
mina, Brazilian pianist. Other - artists 


of the Colon Opera also assisted in the 


festivities. 


ence Weber, Betty Leighton, Eric Kris- 
ten and Michael Kidd. 

The seven productions will be ‘Billy 
the Kid’, ‘The Man from Midian’, ‘The 
Duke of Sacramento’, ‘Prairie’, ‘City 
Portrait’, ‘Harlequin for President’ and 
‘The Invisible Wife’. Choreography 
will be Eugene Loring with music by 
Henry Brandt, Norman Dello Joio, Al- 
vin Etler and Aaron Copland. Scenery 
and costumes have been designed with 
the advice of such consulting artists as 
John Steuart Curry, Waldo Peirce, Reg- 
inald Marsh, Doris Rosenthal, Keith 
Martin, George Bockman and Jared 
French. 





JUILLIARD SEEKS OPERA 
BY AMERICAN CITIZEN 





Will Hold Competition for Work of 
Full Length or One Act to Be 
Produced at School 


The Juilliard School of Music, Oscar 
Wagner, Dean, will hold a competition 
for the production of an opera com- 
posed by an American. If a suitable 
work is found it will be produced in the 
theater of the Juilliard School of Music 
by the opera department. The scenery 
will be designed by the class in stage- 
craft which Frederick J. Kiesler con- 
ducts at the Graduate School. The 
sets will be built under Mr. Kiesler’s 
direction at the Juilliard School as part 
of the class work. The stage direction 
will be by Alfredo Valenti and Albert 
Stoessel will conduct. 


In order to be eligible for entry in 
the competition the following require- 
ments must be met: the composer must 
be an American citizen (native or na- 
turalized); the opera may be _ full 
length, or only one act, and the libretto 
should be in English; it must be prac- 
tical from the following standpoints: 
it should be of modest proportions, suit- 
able for performance in theatres not spe- 
cially constructed for operatic produc- 
tions. It should lend itself to simple 
staging and not require too many differ- 
ent sets. It should be playable by an 
orchestra of thirty to fifty players, and 
should not call for rarely used instru- 
ments. 

The composer 


should control the 


copyright and the production rights of 
the music and the libretto. 

Scores should be sent to Oscar Wag- 
ner, Dean, Juilliard Graduate School, 
130 Claremont Avenue, N. Y. They 
will be accepted until March 1. 


TOWN HALL PLANS 
NEW CONCERT SERIES 


Forum Events Are Outgrowth 
of Experimental Programs 
—New Works to Be Given 


With full confidence in a normal 
continuation of New York’s active mu- 
sical life, despite the war, Town Hall 
is proceeding with plans for an im- 
portant new popular-priced subscrip- 
tion series for next season. 

Four events, to be known as Town 
Hall Music Forum, are to be presented 
on Wednesday evenings, Nov. 11, Dec. 
2, 1942; Jan. 13 and Feb. 17, 1943. The 
series is an outgrowth of the experi- 
mental season inaugurated by Kenneth 
Klein, director of concerts at Town 
Hall, in the Town Hall Club’s private 
quarters last year. 

The Artists Bureau of the publishing 
firm of Boosey & Hawkes persuaded 
Mr. Klein of the genuine need for such 
a move and offered to help in the pre- 
sentation of @ series on a subscription 
basis in the main hall. The new series 
will be sponsored both by Town Hall’s 
Music Committee, of which Walter W. 
Naumburg is chairman, and by Boosey 
& Hawkes, Artists Bureau, Inc. Daniel 
Saidenberg, conductor of the Saiden- 
berg Little Symphony, will act as 
artistic director; Mr. Klein as execu- 
tive director, and Boosey & Hawkes 
Artists Bureau, Inc. as managers of the 
series. 





Plan to Give New Music 

The objective of the venture is to 
provide, through cooperative effort, 
performances of contemporary music 
in an atmosphere in which the emphasis 
may be placed on the creative process, 
rather than on the performing tech- 
nique, and in which new music may be 
constructively criticized by the audience 
with the composer present to answer 
questions and receive criticisms. To 
a contrasting work in the same form 
by a contemporary composer there will 
be a classical work included in each 
program. The modern work will be one 
which a contemporary composer cre- 
ated some time ago and which deserves 
a new hearing. Following these two 
compositions, a performance will be 
given of a new work by the same mod- 
ern composer, a work commissioned 
especially for the occasion. 

After a short intermission, the audi- 
ence will find the composer of the eve- 
ning, a professional music critic and 
the performers gathered on the plat- 
form for discussion. 

The first evening, Nov. 11, will be 
devoted to the music of William Schu- 
man. On that occasion Mr. Schuman 
promises to have ready a piano Con- 
certo on which he has been working 
for several years. On the evenings of 
Dec. 2, and Jan. 13 world premiere per- 
formances will be given of works com- 
missioned from Ernest Bloch, and 
Aaron Copland, respectively. On the 
last evening, Feb. 17, it is planned to 
present a group of young composers 
whose past accomplishments warrant 
further encouragement, in a program 
of works commissioned especially for 
the occasion. The Town Hall Music 
Committee will then make an award, 
in the hall, for the outstanding work of 


the evening and the composer thus 
selected will be considered the Winner 
of the Town Hall Award in Composi- 
tion for 1942-43. 

The Saidenberg Little Symphony will 
be the basic ensemble for the series and 
will perform the new Schuman piano 
Concerto with Rosalyn Tureck as solo- 
ist. A complete list of ensembles and 
soloists will be announced shortly. 


PHILADELPHIA OPERA 
TO MAKE TOUR OF U.S. 


Company to Cross Continent 
Under Management of 
Hurok Next Season 


S. Hurok and the Philadelphia Opera 
Company jointly announced the engage- 
ment of the Opera Company for its first 
transcontinental tour during the season 
of 1942-43 under Mr. Hurok’s manage- 
ment, on Jan. 16. 

The Philadelphia Opera Company, 
currently engaged in its fourth season 
in its home city and recently returned 
from a successful week of opera at the 
Boston Opera House, is under the ar- 
tistic direction of Sylvan Levin, who 
was co-founder of the company with 
David Hocker, its general manager. 

For its tours under the Hurok man- 
agement, the Philadelphia Opera will 
travel with its full stage productions 
and its own chorus and full operatic 
orchestra, in addition to a roster of 
twenty principal singers. The com- 
pany’s repertoire includes such stan- 
dard operas as ‘The Bartered Bride’, 
‘La Bohéme’, ‘Faust’, ‘Madame Butter- 
fly’, ‘The Marriage of Figaro’, ‘Pelléas 
and Mélisande’, ‘The Rose Cavalier’, 
and ‘Traviata’, in addition to such sel- 
dom heard works as Johann Strauss’s 
‘The Bat’, Tchaikovsky’s ‘Eugene One- 
gin’, Ravel’s ‘The Spanish Hour’ 
(‘L’Heure Espagnole’), Offenbach’s 
“Tales of Hoffmann’, Reznicek’s ‘Fact 
or Fiction’ (‘Spiel Oder Ernst’), Mo- 
zart’s ‘They All Do It’ (‘Cosi Fan Tut- 
te’), and the Puccini trilogy (‘The 
Cloak’, ‘Sister Angelica’, and ‘Gianni 
Schicchi’). 


American Works in Repertoire 








The Philadelphians also have avail- 
able two works by American compos- 
ers, Gian-Carlo Menotti’s ‘The Old 
Maid and the Thief’, to which the com- 
pany gave a first stage performance in 
Philadelphia last season, and Deems 
Taylor’s ‘Ramuntcho’, which is to have 
its world premiere in the Quaker City 
on Feb. 10. Additional operas are now 
in preparation. 

The Hurok tour will be so arranged 
as to enable the company to fill its 
regular committments to its Philadel- 
phia subscribers, presenting between 
seven and ten performances at the Aca- 
demy of Music in Philadelphia next 
year as in previous seasons. The com- 
pany will continue to make its head- 
quarters in Philadelphia. 





Rosa Bok Injured 
(Continued from page 3) 


mediately placed in the care of Dr. 
Ralph F. Schneider, the house physician. 
The following day, after a consultation 
with several other physicians, Mme. 
Bok was taken to the Post Graduate 
Hospital for rest and observation. Her 
condition is reported as satisfactory. 
Her place in the cast which was to 
have sung the opera in Philadelphia 
on Jan. 20, was taken by Josephine An- 
toine. 
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Sir Thomas Beecham, Who Conducted the 
Bach and Rimsky-Korsakoff Works at His 
First Appearance in the House 


(Continued from page 3) 
punishment for his presumption, and 
Mercurius adds a fool’s cap and bells. 

It is said that Picander meant by 
Midas, the contemporary organist, com- 
poser and critic, Johann Adolf Scheibe, 


with whom Bach had had a “differ- 
ence” a couple of years previously, and 
who later attacked him with some 


venom, though ultimately coming to ap- 
preciate Bach’s music. All this, how- 
ever, is veiled in obscurity and the work, 


dn 
.) 
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' Metropolitan Mounts Its First B 


at present, may as well be taken on its 
external merits which, it must be said, 
do not measure up to the best of Bach 
although there are fine portions, notably 
the solos of Phoebus and Tmolus. 

The Metropolitan has spread itself 
for the present production with most 
happy results. From the scenic and sar- 
torial point of view nothing more 
charming has been done on the stage 
in a long time. Mr. Rychtarik’s single 
set and the pseudo-classical costumes 
of the early Eighteenth Century are 
designed with taste and executed with 
lavishness. 

Bach’s work, in spite of Sir Thomas’s 
having believed in its dramatic possibil- 
ities, lacks action and, inherently, the 
type of dramatic feeling in the music 


to make it effective on the stage. Just 
how the idea struck the British con- 
ductor is difficult to understand. Mus- 


ically, it loses through the action and 
the production, excellent and lavish as 
these were. If you want to hear the 
cantata, hear it in a concert room. [If, 
on the other hand, you want a spectacle 
with some music going on somewhere 
around, here is a delightful entertain- 
ment. 


Charming Setting and Costumes 


The curtains parted, disclosing a 
highly stylized garden set. All the prin- 
cipal characters stood on pedestals in 
statuesque attitudes, with Phoebus at 


the back surrounded by Eighteenth 
Century nymphs. On each side of the 
stage, down front, behind low balus- 


. Pee o 
ee 


trades were court ladies and gentlemen, 
the chorus. As the action progressed 
the statues came to life and what little 
action there was, proceeded, with mem- 
bers of the ballet capering pleasantly 
in and out. In fact, there was a little 
too much running around on the part of 
everybody as though they were trying to 
put action into a very static piece. 
Musically, honors go to Sir Thomas 
who was greeted by a standing audience 
and prolonged applause. Of the singers, 
Frederick Jagel, who was Tmolus, did 
the best singing. His one aria, ‘Phoebus, 
in Thy Lovely Song’ was delivered with 
fine tone and genuine musicianship and 
his English diction was the best on the 
stage. Emery Darcy though impressive 
in appearance, was beyond his depth as 
Phoebus and his aria, ‘With What Rap- 
ture Gaze [ on Thy Wondrous Beauty’, 
the best number, musically, in the work, 
was only mildly applauded. For some 
reason, a coryphée was introduced for 
Phoebus to sing this aria to. Stella 
Andreva did some clever soubrette 
singing as Momus. Her aria, in the 
original, ‘Patron das Macht der Wind’. 
translated ‘Oh Yes! Just So!’, the best- 
known passage in the cantata, was 
good in a small frame. Anna Kaskas 
was an unimpressive Mercurius. Arthur 
Carron’s Midas was only mildly inter- 
esting and he suffered from a slip of 
memory. John Brownlee’s Pan was fair. 
The ballet contributed seven numbers 
taken from two of Bach’s French Suites 
orchestrated by Eugene Goossens. Much 
of the charm of the dances was due to 


rans 


sennaneagesneneres 


sana 


wont 


the costumes which 
Carmargo might have worn. 
the choreography 


Phoebus and Pan, dramatic cantata in 
one scene, music by Johann Sebastian 
Bach, book by Picander (C. F. Henrici), 
in English version by J. Michael Diack. 


First time at the Metropolitan Opera 
House 

Momus -Stella Andreva 
Mercurius .-Anna Kaskas 
Cmolus Frederick Jagel 
Midas Arthur Carron 
Phoebus weeeee emery Darcy 
Pan . Vekiienk ine John Brownlee 


Guest conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham 
Production staged by Herbert Graf. Stage 
manager, Désiré Defrére. Chorus master, 
Fausto Cleva. Choreography by Laurent 
Novikoff; ballet soloists, Ruthanna Boris, 
Monna Montes, Lillian Moore, May Sig 
ler, Mary Smith, Michael Arshansky, 
Alexis Kosloff, Alexis Dolinoff and Leon 
Varkas, 

Followed by: 

Le Coq D’Or, opera in three acts, mu 
sic by Nikolas Rimsky-Korsakoff; book 
by Vladimir Bielski, after a narrative 
poem by Pushkin. French version by M. 
D. Calvocoressi. 
Queen of Shemaka. 
King Dodon........ 
General Polkan..... 
Prince Guidon...... 
Prince Aphron..... 
Amelia ecccccese Oris Doe 
The Astrologer... Alessio De Paolis 
Voice of the Golden Cockerel 

Thelma Votipka 
Skhomoroh ......... .Michael Arshansky 

Guest conductor, Sir Thomas Beecham. 
Production directed by Herbert Graf and 
Laurent Novikoff. Stage manager, Dé 
siré Defrére. Chorus master, Konrad 
Neuger. 


eeee Rosa Bok 
...Ezio Pinza 
Norman Cordon 
Emery Darcy 
sbaddall Arthur Kent 


were such 


nor the 


displayed any particular expertness. 
As might be expected Sir Thomas 





(Continued on page 26) 


New York Times Studio 


A Glimpse of ‘Phoebus and Pan’ at the Metropolitan. Pan (John Brownlee) Is Seen in the Center, Addressing the Assemblage in His Merry Song. Behind Him Stands Phoebus 
(Emery Darcy). At the Left Are Mercurius (Anna Kaskas) and Momus (Stella Andreva). At Their Left, Tmolus (Frederick Jagel). Seated at the Right Is Midas (Arthur Carron) 
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SOME FAMOUS REVOLUTIONS IN MUSICAL TASTE 





Musicologist Recounts Experiences in His Own Life Which Indicate 
Historic Changes of Attitude—Wagner Hostility Flamed Up in 
First Decade of Century—Reaction from Beethoven to Mozart 
and Growing Verdi Cult Analyzed 


By Dr. PAUL STEFAN 


E are told that the whole his- 
tory of music, even if we in- 
clude in that term only the 


music of the white race, consists of a 
continual revolution—revolution, be it 
noted, not evolution. The German mu- 
sicologist Lorenz actually shows that 
each generation, reckoning a generation 
as thirty years, rebels against the pre- 
ceding one, and that after every ten 
generations, that is, 300 years, a de- 
cisive transformation takes place (1300 
polyphony, 1600 predominance of ac- 
companied melody, 1900 polyphony 
again, all of these dates only approxi- 
mate, of course!). But how long is it 
given to us to verify these things? 
Nevertheless, the events which many 
of us can remember from our own lives 
point to the existence of musical revo- 
lutions. Perhaps we can describe their 
significance. 

The time to which my childhood rec- 
ollections return is the ‘nineties of the 
preceding century. I lived in an art- 
loving provincial city of the old Aus- 
trian empire very near Vienna. But the 
city later became a part of Czechoslova- 
kian territory and there were many dif- 
ferences between the music life there 
and that of Vienna, in which I later 
took part. The population was partly 
German-speaking and partly Czech- 
speaking. The nations were completely 
separated. The German music-lovers 
did not even go to hear Smetana’s ‘Bar- 
tered Bride’, although the little Czech 
theater often performed this master- 
piece. The same was true of Dvorak’s 
chamber music; and we lived for years 
in the same city with Janacek and never 
heard his name mentioned. On the other 
hand, the Czechs did not hear the or- 
gan concerts with music by Bach which 
the Germans frequently presented, nor 
did they attend the Wagner premieres, 
for these were given in the German the- 
ater. 

As a young student, I actually heard 
premieres of operas by Wagner. [ heard 
the first local performances of ‘Sieg- 
fried’ and ‘G6tterdammerung’ and I was 
hard put to it to defend myself when I 
declared that I liked this music “with- 
out melody”. I was not even disturbed 
by the fact that these operas, or at least 
the orchestra, sounded dull compared 
with the performances which I had 
heard in Bayreuth at the age of six- 
teen. We young people were deliberate 
revolutionaries—and the music teachers 
shook their heads over us. What was 
youth coming to? The only consolation 
was that we also loved Beethoven. Mo- 
zart less, for he was too “impersonal”, 
too child-like. 


Some Artistic Dogmas 


With the older people who seriously 
argued that Wagner should not be per- 
formed in the smaller opera houses, if 
he was to be performed at all, we did 
not have to argue very long—they died 
out. But the supremacy of Beethoven 
over Mozart was a fact, at least at that 
time in Central Europe. Some of my 
readers may remember a very bad pic- 
ture bv an Italian which he called ‘Bee- 
thoven’. It shows men and women 
seated around a piano, going into ec- 


stasies over a virtuoso who is busily 
at work. Such ecstacies one felt only 
when listening to Beethoven. One 
studied only Michelangelo, too. Raphael 
was considered a mere academician. 
Baroque was a thoroughly decadent and 
repellent style. There were many such 
artistic dogmas at that time. 

Many people were actually surprised 
when Gustav Mahler began his Mozart 
cycle at the Vienna Court Opera in 
1905, presenting all of the master-works 
from the ‘Entftihrung’ on, in flawless 
performances. Had Mahler, whom we 
all supposed to be on the side of Bee- 
thoven, taken his stand as a Mozart 
worshipper? Was something the mat- 
ter? There were certain works by Mo- 
zart such as the ‘Zauberfléte’ which 
Mahler as director never allowed any 
other conductor to perform. These su- 
perb performances were often sparsely 
attended (which throws light on the 
taste of the time and how it changed), 
whereas very mediocre Mozart per- 
formances at the Vienna Opera in later 
years were sold out. 

Wagner had always had many ene- 
mies. I took the trouble to examine the 
reasons for this hostility and published 
my discoveries in an historical and psy- 
chological essay, which appeared in 
book form in 1918 as ‘The Enmity 
Against Wagner’. I was still an unhesi- 
tating admirer of Wagner, though by 
no means a blind one. The essay was 
written by 1913. I was dealing with the 
Wagner hostility which flamed up in 
the first decade of the century from 
about 1995 on. At that time Debussy 
reacted against Wagner. And, above 
all, German writers revolted against 
him—after Nietzsche, Thomas Mann 
and others. And he who fought Wagner 
ended up with Mozart. At the same 
time Beethoven began to pale. Nat- 
urally, no man in his senses was an op- 
ponent of Beethoven, or even an oppo- 
nent of Wagner’s music. But Beethoven 
no longer held his autocratic sway. The 
Beethoven-romanticism of Romain Rol- 
land was “old-fashioned”. At the time 
of the Beethoven centenary in 1927, 
musicians like Milhaud and Ravel spoke 
skeptically about Beethoven. Of Mozart 
they spoke in quite another vein. 


We Live Through Revolutions 


Wagner is made responsible these days 
for National Socialism—not as a musician, 
but as an historian, an aesthete and a poli- 
tician. Is this just? It must be admitted 
that the people who opposed Wagner with 
more or less respect for him at that time 
have today (as in the case of Thomas 
Mann), become active opponents of Na- 
tional Socialism. All these phenomena, 
which no one has perhaps seen as parts of 
a whole, because no one has experienced 
them all in his own life—the battles of an 
earlier generation against Wagner, the 
deification of Beethoven and its disappear- 
ance, the neglect of Mozart which turned 
into a Mozart- craze—all of these things 
are the expression of an unexpected revo- 
lution. We all think that our memories 
of that time exist by themselves, memories 
of the things I have mentioned and of 
many other happenings. But we deceive 
ourselves. There is a connection between 
these events. We have actually lived 
through revolutions in music. 

In a further connection, which will now 
become clearer, the revolution concerns 





Late in Life, When Their Fame Was Secure: 
Richard Wagner (Above) and Guiseppe 
Verdi 


Verdi. In his case also we find a turning 
away from the dramatic and a longing for 
singable melody without reflection. Before 
the first World War a “new” music had 
arisen, which was accepted, it must be 
said, by only a very small part of the 
music public at large, which had grown 
enormously. On the other hand, the music 
public of the post-war period reacted 
strongly against the music-drama, against 
the predominance of the drama over the 
music. That was an old battle which vari- 
ous periods had settled in different ways. 
In the first opera music played a 
secondary role and singing an even less 
important one. Only a few decades later, 
the singer and the composer were all- 
important, and the theater played a minor 
role. Gluck reversed the situation and Mo- 
zart and the Italians of the Nineteenth 
Century decided for music, but Wagner 
decreed that the drama was to be the main 
element. But the public did not want this. 
It wanted the old opera—it did not want 
an “endless” melody, but a really singable 
melody of the old style. Otherwise we 
could not explain the Puccini vogue and 
the Handel revival in Germany which 
arose in 1920. There were no dramatic 
developments in Handel’s operas, only 
recitatives and arias, but these had won- 
derful melodies. Soon, however, Verdi 
swept Handel aside. 


Verdi at the Crest 


Of course, Verdi had long since been 
a familiar figure in the theater north of the 
Alps. His best operas were given as 
often or oftener than those of Wagner, as 
soon as Verdi became known. But Verdi 
was performed as he was thought of—as 
a “medley” of Italian melodies. Did one 
not hear them from every barrel-organ? 
But those who heard Verdi in Italy—to 
say nothing of the performances conducted 
by Toscanini at La Scala in Milan—knew 
that it was an entirely different approach 
which gave Verdi the proper accent. Not 
so north of the Alps, where directors mu- 
tilated the operas by senseless cuts, to say 
nothing of the often utterly absurd trans- 
lations of the texts. There were naturally 
exceptions. Mahler in Vienna had an en- 
tirely different conception of Verdi from 
that of most German conductors and direc- 
tors, and so he entrusted his works to a 
conductor whom he liked especially well, 
Bruno Walter. Later Fritz Busch and 
Erich Kleiber made a specialty of Verdi. 
Mahler himself conducted ‘Falstaff’. But 
all this does not change the fact that Verdi 
was appreciated in his true dramatic great- 
ness and as a melodist only after the 
World War. Even in Italy this holds. In 
Italy it was stated in the first years after 
the war that all the Italian music of the 
Nineteenth Century, and especially the 
opera, scornfully called “il melodramma”, 
was a mistake and actually un-Italian. 
Italian meant the Eighteenth Century, 





“ and 


Settecento”, 
everyone was supposed to “get back” to 
that period with its great pianists like 


called in Italian 


Scarlatti. As editor of the musical peri- 
odical Anbruch, I once had to accept an 
article of this nature, for the author was 
a leading Italian composer in those days 
and still is. I shall not mention his name. 
But all that changed very rapidly. Fascism 
decree that all Italian opera was to be re- 
spected, and it was. And the Verdi of the 
middle period became better known— 
‘Ernani’, ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’, ‘Rigo- 
letto”, ‘Trovatore’—and Toscanini revealed 
Verdi in his true proportions through per- 
formances which may rightly be called 
discoveries, 


Verdi and Werfel 


North of the Alps a Verdi movement 
was set up. The more people became in- 
wardly alienated from Wagner the more 
they favored Verdi. People took an en- 
tirely different attitude towards him not 
only as a dramatist, but as a musician, 
and his works were studied in universities 
and academies, not merely the generally 
known ones, but others as well. His operas 
were performed with the same care and 
finish as those of Wagner or of contem- 
porary composers. One can say without 
hesitation that this discovery of Verdi 
originated with a writer, Franz Werfel. 
Werfel had always been an enthusiastic 
musician and a fanatical lover of melody, 
an admirer of human greatness and sim- 
plicity and an enemy of a modernity which 
he thought unsound. He found in Verdi the 
consummation of all his principles and he 
knew a great deal about the composer’s 
life and works. Thus his novel ‘Verdi’, 
which has been translated into many lan 
guages, came into being, with its opera 
‘Lear’, which Verdi actually only planned. 
Werfel and I made a selection of Verdi's 
letters which had been published up to 
that time (1926) and I translated them 
into German. Seldom has such a collection 
found such enthusiastic comments from 
critics, but the great mass of readers in- 
terested themselves in the novel which 
sold 250,000 copies in the original German 
edition alone. But Werfel was not satis 
fied. He began to explore the undiscovered 
Verdi and translated the ‘Forza del Des- 
tino’, which had a superb performance wu! 
der Fritz Busch in Dresden. He did not 
act as a mere translator. He tried to 
strengthen the text dramatically and his 
arrangement was a bold plea for humanity 
for he emphasized, far more than Verdi’: 
librettist had, that love is stronger tha: 
racial barriers. ‘Simone Boccanegra’ fol 
lowed. Werfel’s translations have bee! 
strongly attacked and in recent years 1) 
German theaters his libretti have been r 
placed hy ones prepared by the conducto 
Hans Swarowsky and others. But eve 
in his opera translations Werfel remains 

(Continued on page 17) 
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O P E RA: Markan Makes Opera Debut in 


[\ addition to the performances of 
‘Phoebus and Pan’ and ‘Coq D’Or’ 
reviewed elsewhere in this issue, the 
fortnight’s operas gave several singers 
opportunity to appear in new roles. 
Maria Markan, who had sung at Sun- 
day evening concerts, made her first 
opera appearance as the Countess in 
‘The Marriage of Figaro’. Licia Alba- 
nese sang the role of Susanna for the 
first time this season. Astrid Varnay 
appeared for the first time as Elsa in 
‘Lohengrin’, in which Lauritz Melchior 
wore new costumes. Armand Tokatyan 
was heard as the Duke in ‘Rigoletto’. 
Leonard Warren sang the role of Ger- 
mont pére in “Traviata’ for the first 
time. In the “Tosca’ revival with Grace 
Moore, Charles Kullman was the Cav- 
aradossi. “The Bartered Bride’ was 
given for the children of Opera Guild 
members. Arthur Carron sang his first 
Otello. 





‘The Barber of Seville’ Has Second 
Performance 


The musical rough-housing which char- 
acterizes the Metropolitan’s current ‘Bar- 
ber of Seville’ production delighted a large 
audience on the evening of Jan. 5 when 
the opera had its second performance. The 
cast was the same as at the first per- 
formance, except that Lily Pons and Bruno 
Landi replaced Bidu Sayao and Nino Mar- 
tini in the roles of Rosina and Count Al- 
maviva. Miss Pons is a sprightly come- 
dienne, and she sang with verve if not 
always with fidelity to pitch. Mr. Pinza 
and Mr. Baccaloni are the backbone of 
the production, and they always have a 
riotously good time trying to steal the 
stage from each other, to the delectation 
of the audience. Irra Petina, one of the 
most expert actresses in the company as 
well as a very superior singer, brought 
down the house with her Berta, as usual, 
aml John Brownlee was in excellent form 
as Figaro. Mr. Landi was not a convinc- 
ing Almaviva either dramatically or vo- 
cally, but he sang effectively in lyric 
passages. In the ‘Lesson Scene’ Miss Pons 
sang the Mozart-La Forge Variations on 
‘Ah, te dirai-je Maman’, by no means im- 
peceably, but with brilliance and a final 
alpine note which won the audience. 
Frank St. Leger conducted rather inse- 
curely, and at one point brought in the 
orchestra before Miss Pons was ready for 
her final climb to one of those high tones 
which opera-goers love so much. There 
were bows aplenty throughout the eve- 
ning for all of the principals. 


Maria Markan Sings the Countess in 
‘Figaro’ 

\fter appearances at Sunday night con- 
certs, Maria Markan, Icelandic soprano, 
assumed her first role at the house when 
she appeared as the Countess in the fourth 
presentation of Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’ on the evening of Jan. 7. A com- 
plete shuffling of the leading feminine roles 
brought Licia Albanese as Susanna, sub- 
stituting for the indisposed. Bidu Sayao, 
and Jarmila Novotna as Cherubino. Both 
had sung these roles before, but not in this 
season. The men in the cast remained the 
same as previously: Ezio Pinza as Figaro, 
John Brownlee as the Count, Salvatore 
Baccaloni as Bartolo, Alessio De Paolis 
as Basilio and Louis D’Angelo as Antonio, 
while Irra Petina as Marcellina and Ma- 
rita Farell as Barbarina were also fa- 
miliar in their roles. 

Undoubtedly nervousness contributed 
largely to the unfortunate effect produced 
vocally by Mme. Markan, and further ap- 
pearances should reveal her talents to bet- 
ter advantage. In her arias, particularly the 
‘Dove sono’, there was a noticeable tremolo 
anc an unhappy deviation from pitch, but 
‘ie sang with more confidence and better 
esults in the ensembles, and her tones 
gained in steadiness and better focus as the 
‘vening progressed. Musicianship and intel- 
igence were in evidence, and a certain 
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the ‘Marriage of Figaro’ 








Arthur Carron as 
Otello 


riage of Figaro’ 


amount of expressiveness. The costumes 
of the role were not becoming to her, and 
she displayed a littlke awkwardness which 
may easily have been unfamiliarity with 
the stage and the routine. 

Mme. Novotna’s Cherubino remains a 
portrait of moving charm and grace, and 
she sang persuasively, particularly the ‘Voi 
che sapete’. Mme. Albanese has gained in 
expressiveness in the role of Susanna, al- 
though her voice was occasionally shrill. 
She was at her best in the last act’s ‘Deh 
vieni’. Mr. Panizza conducted. Q. 


Third ‘Daughter’ Arrives 


The third ‘Daughter of the Regiment’ 
was much like its predecessors when it 
arrived on Jan. 8. Lily Pons, Raoul Jobin, 
Salvatore Baccaoloni and Irra Petina re- 
peated their successes in the chief roles, 
with Louis D’Angelo, Wilfred Engelman 
and Lodovico Oliviero caring satisfactorily 
for minor parts. Frank St. Leger con- 
ducted. a 


Astrid Varnay Sings Elsa 


Singing her third role on any stage, 
Astrid Varnay appeared on the evening of 
Jan. 9 as Elsa in the season’s first ‘Lohen- 
grin’ which was also the first performance 
of the work with stage direction by Lothar 
Wallerstein. The cast was as follows: 


et, MN shine cas diacens Norman Cordon 
EONS acc idendcstnebane Lauritz Melchior 
Elsa of Brabant................Astrid Varnay 


ee ee Herbert Janssen 
Cl! GRAS a ae Kerstin Thorborg 
The King’s Herald.......... Leonard Warren 
Emery Darcy 
Tohn Dudley 
Wilfred Engelman 
Gerhard Pechner 
Interest naturally centered in Miss Var- 
nay. Her Elsa is a sweet, virginal charac- 
ter but one which none the less, was able 
to rise to considerable dramatic heights on 
more than one occasion. Vocally, it was 
immature. There were places, such as the 
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Astrid Varnay and Lauritz Melchior 
in ‘Lohengrin’ 


Maria Markan as the 
Countess in ‘The Mar- 


Licia Albanese as Su- 
sanna_ in 


Norman Cordon as 
Kezal in ‘The  Bar- 
tered Bride’ 


quintet part of the Prayer in which the 
soprano should soar above and dominate 
the other voices, when Miss Varnay was 
scarcely audible. The Balcony Song was 
only partly effective and in the Dream, she 
had not yet quite got hold of herself. The 
Nuptial Music was excellently negotiated. 
Here is an Elsa started on the right road. 
It is logical, not fussy or overacted (a 
marvel for so young a singer) and Miss 
Varnay made few gestures, but all of them 
telling. Contrary to general opinion, Elsa 
is not a “light” role and it requires a voice 
of considerable heft to do it full justice. 
That it will later come te full flower seems 
more than probable. 

Mr. Melchior, in some of the most hor- 
rendous costumes ever seen on the Metro- 
politan stage, sang extremely well, and the 
Narrative in the final act was highly effec- 
tive. Just why, in the second act he wore 
episcopal sleeves and how his hosts had 
time to embroider the dove symbol on his 
chest, is problematical. Miss Thorborg, too, 
did some weird sartorial things, but she 
sang well and the Invocation in Act II was 
good. She did little, however, to rouse the 
static Ortrud of Act I to a point of any 
particular interest. Mr. Janssen’s Telra- 
mund, one of his best parts, was interest- 
ing dramatically and fine vocally. Mr. Cor- 
don has sung more effectively than as 
Henry the Fowler. Leonard Warren made 
a plump, but vocally fine Herald. Mr. 
Leinsdorf conducted splendidly from start 
to finish. H. 

‘Lohengrin’ was _ repeated with the 
identical cast on the afternoon of Jan. 17, 
with Mr. Leinsdorf again conducting. Al- 
though Julius Huehn had been announced 
to sing Telramund, he was indisposed and 
Mr. Janssen again appeared. 


‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’ 


Sved Takes Over As Scarpia 

Another of Lawrence Tibbett’s roles 
was sung by Alexander Sved when he 
appeared for the first time at the Metro- 
politan as Scarpia at the repetition of Puc- 
cini’s ‘Tosca’ on Jan. 9. In no other 
part essayed by him in New York has 
Mr. Sved appeared to more advantage. 
In appearance he was sinister without be- 
ing melodramatically so. His acting was 
easy and the brutality of the character 
was made evident without being over- 
played. The baritone’s singing was right 
in color and emphasis, if not always with- 
out fault in the matter of tonal focus. In 
a word this was an admirable, if scarcely 
a remarkable Scarpia. 

Charles Kullman sang exceptionally 
well as Cavaradossi and again gave the 
part the stimulus of youthful ardor. Miss 
Moore’s Floria was full-voiced and equally 
full of personality. There was a new and 
satisfactory Angelotti in Arthur Kent, who 
has shown that he has a flair for doing 
small roles well. Gerhard Pechner’s 
Sacristan was again droll and_ vocally 
praiseworthy. Others concerned were 
Alessio de Paolis, George Cehanovsky, 
Wilfred Engelman, and the boy singer, 
Michael Kreatsoulos, to whom was en- 
trusted the off-stage solo of the shepherd 
in the last act. Ettore Panizza conducted. 


The Third ‘Magic Flute’ 


Mozart's ‘The Magic Flute’ had its third 
performance at the matinee on Jan. 10, with 
the same cast as its first hearing of the sea- 
son and with Bruno Walter conducting. 
The cast included Alexander Kipnis, 
Charles Kullman, Rosa Bok, Jarmila Nov- 
otna, John Brownlee, Natalie Bodanya, 
Karl Laufkoetter and Friedrich Schorr in 
the main roles. The lesser parts were taken 
by John Dudley, Louis D’Angelo, Eleanor 
Steber, Maxine Stellman, Anna Kaskas, 
Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, Helen Ol- 
heim, Emery Darcy and John Gurney. 


Second ‘Rigoletto’ Presented 


Verdi’s ‘Rigoletto’ was presented for the 
second time this season on the evening of 
Jan. 10. Robert Weede was again in good 
voice in the title role; Josephine Antoine 
repeated her commendable performance of 
Gilda; and Lansing Hatfield was again the 
Monterone. Armand Tokatyan assumed 
the role of the Duke, singing clearly and 
well throughout most of the evening. Nic- 
ola Moscona was an outstanding Spara- 
fucile and Irra Petina a spirited Madda- 
lena. Ettore Panizza conducted. M. 


Fourth ‘Rosenkavalier’ Given 

Lotte Lehmann was in particularly fine 
voice and Risé Stevens was in excellent 
fettle for their respective roles as the 
Marschallin and Octavian in the fourth 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ on the evening of Jan. 
12. Eleanor Steber was again an appealing 
Sophie, and other roles, also familiar, were 
taken by Emanuel List, Walter Olitzki, 
Kurt Baum, Irra Petina and Karl Lauf- 
koetter. Erich Leinsdorf conducted, often 
overwhelming the singers. The same cast 
was heard in the Strauss opera’s third rep- 
resentation on Jan. 3. 


Warren Sings Alfredo’s Father 

The season’s fourth ‘Traviata’ on Jan. 
13 had a change of fathers, Leonard War- 
ren appearing as the elder Germont for the 
first time this season. His resonant sing- 
ing of ‘Di Provenza’ plainly stirred the 
audience and he was rewarded with a 
long demonstration that held up the per- 
formance. Jarmila Novotna as Violetta 
and Charles Kullman as Alfredo repeated 
their former successes in these roles. The 
soprano contrasted strikingly the artifi- 
ciality of the care-free Violetta of the first 
act with the pathetically awakened woman 
of the later episodes. Mr. Kullman was 
in the mood for lyricism and his singing 
in the final act was as admirable as any 
he has given us. Ettore Panizza con- 
ducted. 


The First ‘Bartered Bride’ 

‘The Star Spangled Banner’ was really 
sung at the Metropolitan on Jan. 16 when 
‘The Bartered Bride’ re-entered the reper- 
toire at a special matinee attended by 3,500 
school students from New Jersey and New 
York. The performance was under the 
auspices of the Metropolitan Opera Guild. 
The cast: 





SOUND osc co cctcues ov ebweresenn Arthur Kent 
EMER. 6455 veccncancdeunss ces Thelma Votipka 
nea vhwnkeean seus d Jarmila Novotna 
DEL. coccrcdduetschatheest sarees John Gurney 
ES en Dako ict wun s on Ghee eee Irra Petina 
MEE |i. ducbsc sv du Ggslewe enous Karl Laufkoetter 
REESE EE PE Armand Tokatyan 
ER 5 2 coc vis a. cub v.0:0.305 2 ba ¥en 
Ringmaster of the Circus......... John Dudley 
Esmeralda ................---Natalie Bodanya 
a Pre Ludwig Burgstaller 


Conductor, Paul Breisach 


This was one of the liveliest perform- 
ances of Smetana’s delightful comic opera 
in recent years, Norman Cordon particu- 
larly had grown in his impersonation of 
the marriage broker, Kezal. There was 
unction in both his singing and his acting 
and he was consistently droll without un- 
duly exaggerating the character in the 
quest of laughs. Though Karl Laufkoet- 
ter’s embodiment of Yashek remains a 
broadly farcical one, he sang the music 
well and with clearer English than when 
he was first heard in the part a year ago. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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RICHARD BALES WINS 
AWARD OF ARTS CLUB 





Quartet by Composer-Conductor 
of Alexandria, Va., Chosen— 
Mary Howe Places Second 

WasHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 17.—Rich- 
ard Horner Bales, young composer- 
conductor of Alexandria, Va., has been 
awarded the Wash- 
ington, D. C., Arts 
Club annual award 
for composition. 
The $100 prize is 


offered for a new 
work for string 
quartet. Bales’s 


work for string en- 
semble was judged 
best by a commit- 
tee that included 
Albert Stoessel, Ni- 





; colai Berezowsky, 
Richard Horner Bales Paul Nordoff and 
Otto Ortmann. 


Honorable mention went to a compo- 
sition submitted by Mary Howe, of 
Washington. The Arts Club, of which 
Hans Kindler, conductor of the Na- 
tional Symphony, is president, will ar- 
range a performance of the winning 
work early this Spring. 

Mr. Bales, a graduate of both the 
Eastman School of Music and the Juil- 
liard Graduate School, has studied com- 
position with Bernard Rogers and Ber- 
nard Wagenaar, and conducting with 
Paul White and Albert Stoessel. Dur- 
ing the Summer of 1940 he was a pupil 
of Serge Koussevitzky at the Berkshire 
Music Center. Only a few weeks ago 
he conducted the American Little Sym- 
phony of Philadelphia in a program that 
included his own works. He has also 
led the National Symphony of Wash- 
ington, the Buffalo Philharmonic, the 
Oklahoma City Symphony and other 
orchestras in New York, Boston, Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina. 





BROOKLYN SYMPHONY 
CONDUCTED BY WARBURG 





Raya Garbousova Soloist with New 
Orchestra at Second Concert 
in Academy 


BrooKLtyn, N. Y., Jan. 18.—Gerald 
Warburg conducted the new Brooklyn 
Symphony’s second Academy concert on 
Dec. 10, with Mendelssohn’s ‘Italian’ 
Symphony as the central work. Raya 
Garbousova, ’cellist, was soloist in a D 
Major Concerto, formerly attributed to 
Haydn. Both conductor and orchestra 
accomplished most gratifying musical 
results. These concerts, which one 
hopes will become a permanent part of 
the borough’s musical activities, are be- 
ing sponsored by the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences. John Barnett conducts on 
Jan. 21. 

The second Boston Symphony con- 
cert, on Jan. 9, attracted capacity at- 
tendance. Alexander Borovsky was 
soloist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto, 
No. 1, for piano. A new and interest- 
ing Concerto Grosso, for chamber 
orchestra by the Czech composer, 
Bohuslav Martinu, was well received. 
Dr. Koussevitzky, soloist and orchestra 
received ovations. F. D. 





Martini Soloist with Miami Symphony 


MraMI, Fta., Jan. 18.—The second 
subscription concert of the University 
of Miami Symphony, John Bitter, con- 
ductor was to be given on Jan. 19 at 
Orchestra Hall of Miami Senior High 
School, with Nino Martini as _ soloist, 
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in the following program: Nocturnes, 
‘Nuages’ and ‘Fetes’ by Debussy; Sym- 
phony No. 8, ‘Unfinished’, Schubert ; the 
‘Emperor Waltz’, Johann Strauss. The 
American composition to be played is 
the Scherzo from the ‘Afro-American’ 
Symphony, by William Grant Still. Mr. 
Martini was to sing the following arias 
as well as a group of Spanish songs: 
‘Che gelida manina’, from Puccini’s ‘La 
Bohéme’, and ‘Je Crois entendre encore’, 
from ‘Les Pecheurs des Perles’ by Bizet. 





HARRISBURG HEARS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Philadelphia Orchestra Plays 
Under Ormandy—Symphony 
Led by Raudenbush 





HARRISBURG, Pa., Jan. 20, — Under 
the auspices of the Harrisburg Sym- 
phony and the Harrisburg Symphony 
Society, the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
conducted by Eugene Ormandy, ap- 
peared in the Forum on Dec. 30. The 
program was made up of the music 
from the Church Scene of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s opera ‘Christmas Eve’; 
Mozart’s Symphony in D (K. 504); 
Robert Russell Bennett’s Eight Etudes 
for Orchestra; and Tchaikovsky’s Fifth 
Symphony. 

On Dec. 1 the Harrisburg Symphony, 
conducted by George King Raudenbush, 
gave its seventy-ninth concert in the 
Forum, with William Place, percussion 
player, and the Harrisburg Symphony 
Choir assisting. The program included 
the Prelude to Act III and the Bridal 
Procession from Wagner’s ‘Lohengrin’ ; 
Corelli's Concerto Grosso No. 8 (‘The 
Nativity’) ; ‘Silent Night’, sung also by 
the audience; Schreiner’s Concerto 
Grosso for percussion, ‘The Worried 
Drummer’; Gardiner’s ‘Shepherd’s Fen- 
nel’, a Morris dance; Mendelssohn’s 
‘Hark! the Herald Angels’; and 
Brahms’s Hungarian Dances Nos. 2, 7 
and 5. 

On Dec. 2, Mr. Raudenbush had 
Helen Jepson as soprano soloist with the 
orchestra, The program included Schu- 
bert’s Symphony in C, No. 7; the 
Gavotte from ‘Manon’, Duparce’s ‘Invi- 
tation au Voyage’ and ‘Il est doux’ from 
Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’ sung by Miss 
Jepson; a Suite from ‘Power and the 
Land’ by Douglas Moore; ‘Ah, Fors e 
lui’ from ‘La Traviata’, sung by Miss 
Jepson; and Liszt’s ‘Les Préludes’. 





CIVIC SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN DENVER 


Tureman Conducts Augmented 
Orchestra in Program 
of Novelties 


Denver, Jan. 20.—The Civic Sym- 
phony, Horace E. Tureman, conductor, 
gave one of its best performances at 
the Auditorium on Jan. 11. The or- 
chestra was enlarged by a new arrange- 
ment whereby the Colorado WPA Or- 
chestra and the Symphony combine 
their membership. This made it possi- 
ble for us to hear the Symphony for 
Double Orchestra by Johann Christian 
Bach. It was admirably played; and 
since the string and woodwind are the 
strongest sections of the orchestra, the 
results were especially gratifying. Some 
rarely heard excerpts from ‘Alcina’ by 


Handel were played with fine under- 
standing. 

The second half of the program in- 
cluded ‘On Hearing the First Cuckoo 
in Spring’ by Delius; the symphonic 
poem, ‘The Garden of Fand’ by Bax; 
and the overture, ‘Cockaigne’ by Elgar. 

Horace E. Tureman presented the 
Junior Symphony in its first concert of 
the year at the City Auditorium before 
an appreciative audience recently. 

Elizabeth Stiles, first ‘cellist of the 
orchestra, was soloist in the Saint- 
Saens Concerto for ’cello and orchestra 
in A Minor. She plays with a full, 
rich tone for so young an artist and has 
a well-developed technique. 

Joun C. KENDEL 





INDIANAPOLIS HAILS 
PIANISTS AS GUESTS 


Amparo Navarro and _ Ruth 
Somer Are Soloists with Sym- 
phony Under Fabien Sevitzky 

Jan. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., | 16.—The 
fifth pair of subscribed concerts of the 
Indianapolis Symphony, Dr. Fabien 
Sevitzky conductor, on Jan. 9 and 10, 
brought two surprises—Amparo Na- 
varro substituted at a moment’s notice 
for Dalies Frantz, whose sudden illness 
made it impossible for him to play, and 
the appearance of Roy Harris, who was 
invited to hear his ‘Acceleration’ pre- 
sented here for the first time in a new 
version, since it was first performed in 
1941 by the National Symphony. 

The first half of the program was de- 
voted to Tchaikovsky’s ‘Manfred’ Sym- 
phony. The brief ‘Acceleration’ begins 
slowly the tempo gradually increasing. 
Mr. Harris was in the audience to re- 
ceive the tendered ovation and in turn 
he thanked Mr. Sevitzky for his interest 
in American music. Sibelius’s “The 
Swan of Tuonela’,- in which the Eng- 
lish horn player, Harvey McGuire, dis- 
played his artistry, was in sharp con- 
trast to the Harris work. 

Miss Navarro as soloist in the Grieg 
A Minor Concerto evinced poise, play- 
ing easily throughout the three move- 
ments. She invested the Adagio with a 
warmth of feeling and the final move- 
ment with brilliance. The applause was 
enthusiastic and did not cease until 
Miss Navarro had taken seven bows. 


Hilde Somer Plays Tchaikovsky 





The largest audience, estimated as a 
possible 2,265, creating the most intense 
enthusiasm of the season, attended the 
second “pop” concert of the Indianapolis 
Symphony, Fabien Sevitzky, conductor, 
on Jan. 4. 

The program was unusual, including 
Sowerby’s ‘Comes Autumn Time’; the 
Allegro troppo movement of Franck’s 
D Minor Symphony; Grieg’s ‘Peer 
Gynt’ Suite No. 2; Sevitzky’s arrange- 
ment of Kreisler’s ‘Praeludium and Al- 
legro’; the Prelude to act three of Wag- 
ner’s ‘Meistersinger’ and the Tchaikov- 
sky Concerto for piano in B Flat Minor 
played by the guest artist, Hilde Somer. 
Her performance created a_ veritable 
sensation. The hundreds of young lis- 
teners already acquainted with that part 
of the Concerto which in their minds 
spells ‘Tonight We Love’ were spell- 
bound during the entire three move- 
ments of the brilliant work which the 
young pianist played with assurance, 
displaying brilliance, strength, exquisite 
tone and an amazing facility in techni- 
cal passages. At the conclusion the 
charming, young Miss Somer was 


cheered and applauded, responding to 
the lively demonstrations by taking bow 
after bow. 

The length of the program was such 
that Mr. Sevitzky turned to the audi- 
ence and asked if they would forfeit the 
final Wagner for an encore, but the 
negative reply won for them the Wag- 
ner which was magnificently played. As 
an extra Mr. Sevitzky announced he 
would conduct the premiere of an ar- 
rangement of the final movement of 
the Wieniawski D Minor Concerto per- 
formed by thirteen solo violins from 
memory. The violinists stood and played 
as one man and the result was an 
achievement recognized by the vast au- 
dience which shouted its acclaim. The 
happy listeners were sent home after 
hearing Sousa’s stirring ‘Stars and 
Stripes’ March. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMID1 


REINER CONDUCTS 
‘LIED VON DER ERDE’ 


Szantho and Jagel, Traubel and 
Casadesus Also Appear with 
Pittsburgh Symphony 


PirrsBurGH, Pa., Jan. 20.—The after- 
New Year concerts brought Fritz Rein- 
er’s reading of Mahler’s ‘Lied von der 
Erde’ with the Pittsburgh Symphony 
Society. Enid Szantho and Frederick 
Jagel were the able soloists. A Haydn C 
Major Symphony afforded sparkling 
contrast. 

Helen Traubel made her annual ap- 
pearance, also under Mr. Reiner’s baton, 
singing two songs by Strauss, ‘Morgen’ 
and ‘Caecelie’, and ‘Isolde’s Narrative, 








Death Scene, and Liebestod’, the orches- ° 


tra playing the Prelude to the first act 
of ‘Tristan’, Mozart’s Symphony in E 
Flat, and Hill’s ‘Stevensoniana Suite’, 
No. 2. 

Robert Casadesus made his first ap- 
pearance with the orchestra, playing 
Mozart’s ‘Coronation’ Concerto and 
Ravel’s Concerto for the left hand alone. 
It was an international program with 
Hindemith’s Overture to ‘News of the 
Day’, Revueltas’s ‘Janitzio’, Rieger’s 
‘New Dance’, Vaughan Williams’s Fan- 
tasy on a theme of Thomas Tallis for 


double string orchestra, and Berlioz’s 
‘Roman Carnival’ Overture. 
J. Frep LissFevt 





CONCERT ARTISTS GIVE 
SERVICES TO U. S. 0. 


Heifetz, Spalding, Melton and Tibbett 
Among Musicians to Entertain 
Trainees 


The two score or more musical artists 
who have volunteered their services for 
the entertainment of men in the Arm) 
and Navy camps and stations include 
Jascha Heifetz, Albert Spalding, James 
Melton and Lawrence Tibbett, accord 
ing to a recent statement by Mrs 
Blanche Witherspoon, chairman of th: 


“concert talent pool” for the United 
Service Organizations Camp Shows, 
Inc. 


“Concert artists and their managers 
have pledged 100 per cent co-operation,” 
said Mrs. Witherspoon, and_ several 
hundred free concerts for the men in 
training are in prospect. At the close 
of the New York opera season, several 
members of the Metropolitan Opera, in 
addition to Mr. Tibbett, also will under 
take a series of appearances. 

Morale officers have informed U.S.O 
officials that the men in the camps have 
themselves requested programs of seri 
ous as well as “popular” music. 
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Dear Musical America: 


So Emma Calvé has joined Melba 
and Nordica and Sembrich and Plangon 
and Scotti and the de Reszkes and the 
others of that brilliant decade which 
the oldsters look back on as the golden 
age of opera at the Metropolitan. Her 
Carmen is immortal. But those who 
remember Calvé the woman are a 
dwindling few. 

The other day I had the good fortune 
to draw Emilio de Gogorza into a con- 
versation about her. The always de- 
lightful Don Emilio knew Calvé well. 
Once embarked upon a subject dear to 
his heart, he related tale after tale about 
the woman who undoubtedly was one of 
the most fascinating personalities our 
opera has known, off the stage quite as 
much as on. 

When she died, she must have been 
about eighty-six years old, irrespective 
of what the books say, in the opinion 
of the great baritone, now active in 
New York as a teacher, who was just 
beginning a distinguished career when 
Calvé was at her prime. He recalled 
for me episodes of her later years as 
well as of those when her Carmen was 
the toast of the town. A vivid con- 
versationalist, she was never too old to 
talk of romance. Only a few years ago 
when her old friend came up to the car 
in which she was sitting in Paris she 
did not immediately recognize him and 
answered his greeting with a haughty 
“Monsieur !”. Afterward she explained 
that she thought a stranger was making 
amorous advances toward her. 

Delightful is the story, as affection- 
ately retold by Gogorza, of her visit to 
a confessor when she was an old lady. 
The priest, of course, could not see her 
and the melodious voice of the unknown 
woman caused him to ask—almost in- 
evitably, one would think—if she had a 
lover. There is no way of knowing 
just what he thought when her soft 
answer came: “No father. You see | 
am seventy years old.” 

* +. * 

Not all of Calvé’s stories about herself 
sell were to be accepted without re- 
course to the salt shaker. Some of 
them will scarcely bear re-telling out- 
side of the company of those who knew 
and understood her. She had tantrums 
in private as well as in public. It took 
a shrewd guesser to tell when she was 
play-acting. There was the time, for 
Instance, at Martin’s. when, seated at a 


table with Gilibert, Plancon and Salig- 
nac, she suddently exclaimed that she 
had lost her pearls. 


Her fellow artists 
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tried to reassure her, saying that surely 
she had left them at her hotel. 

But she only became the more voluble 
on the subject and every one in the 
restaurant was listening to her lamenta- 
tions about the lost gems. Finally 
Gilibert, who, as Gogorza recalls, was 
something of a Paris gamin all his 
life, forced her to go with him back to 
her quarters at the Brevoort. There, on 
a dressing table, were the pearls. By 
no means averse to the exercise of a 
little force to teach the temperamental 
Calvé a lesson, the bulky Gilibert com- 
pelled her to get down on her knees 
and apologize, in addition to which he 
roundly slapped her face. Presently she 
went back with him to Martin’s, a little 
red where her colleague’s palm had 
fallen—but what are a few slaps be- 
tween old and dear friends? 

* * * 





Then there is the tale of the oxygen 
inhaler. With Plangon and the young 
Gogorza she was to sing at a musicale 
held in the old Waldorf. The others 
discovered her occupied with an appar- 
atus in front of her, and to their amaze- 
ment learned that she would not sing 
until she had taken the oxygen—and 
maybe not then. Plangon pleaded, ca- 
joled, threatened. It was no good. 
“Very well then,” the thoroughly irate 
basso said, “I will go out now and 
sing”. “Oh no, you won't”, cried 
Calvé, and with no further ado about 
oxygen, hydrogen or any other “gen”, 
she bounded out on the platform and 
began the concert. 

Once when she was making records 
and her voice kept breaking on some 
high note (as Gogorza remembers it 
she was singing the coloratura of 
‘Charmant Oiseau’ from David’s ‘Perle 
du Brasil’) she suddenly observed that 
there was present some untoward in- 
fluence that was making trouble for 
her. Surveying those near her, she de- 
cided that Gogorza, who at that time 
had charge of the Victor company’s 
artist recordings, was that influence. 
To oblige her he left the recording 
room and went to his office adjoining. 
Soon, however, a member of the staff 
came to him and said that Mme. Calvé 
felt that the influence would remain 
as long as he was in the building. So 
he put on his hat and went out on Twen- 
ty-Fifth Street. When he returned, 
she was in tears. She had kept on 
breaking in the same place. Later on, 
she made the recording successfully and 
apologized for behaving so badly. 

* * * 

Like others among the more fastidi- 
ous and critical listeners who heard 
Calvé from her earliest performances 
in America, Gogorza seems inclined to 
regard her Santuzza as her greatest 
achievement, much as he admired the 
early Carmen. Her Ophélie too, as he 
recalls it, was remarkable. In this 
role Calvé made very good use of 
some curious little notes in alt that 
sometimes had an absurd sound. Her 
Marguerite, he says, was really funny. 
You should have heard him illustrat- 
ing the sophisticated little laugh she 
injected into the Jewel Song. Any- 
way, the Metropolitan had other and 
far better Marguerites. There were 
other Carmens, too, but it was Calvé’s 
that completely captured and held the 


public. 
x x * 


Speaking of Carmen, I was vastly 
heartened by what Sir Thomas 
Beecham had to say in an interview 
written for the New York Times by 
Noel Straus. Always I have contended 
that to make an alley cat of Carmen 
was to be false to Bizet, whatever 


might be argued regarding the Pros 
per Merimée original; and that when 
the opera is presented it is Bizet’s Car- 
men that has to be bodied forth, not 
Merimée’s. So I jubilantly quote Sir 
Thomas, who, by the time these lines 
appear in print, will have conducted 
‘Carmen’ at the Metropolitan. Says he: 

“Bizet’s music in this opera is delicate, 
exquisite. Any singer who fails to make 
her portrayal of Carmen in accordance 
with the refinement of the music is doing 
something that is an esthetic offense. That 
no opera can be presented satisfactorily 
unless the singers pattern their roles after 
the character of the music wili always 
prove true. ; 

“To make a harridan of Carmen is at 


\CHERZANDO 


By George 





"Oh-oh—looks like we're 


complete variance with fact, for the people 
of Spain have the best manners in the 
world. I have visited that country many 
times and never once have I seen any one 
there, gypsy or native Spaniard, who was 
a vulgarian.” 

On the subject of 
these observations: 

“All of the ternpi I adopt are very con- 
ventional and traditional in any opera. | 
am old enough to remember how con- 
ductors brought up under the immediate 
influence of Verdi, Bizet and Wagner pro- 
ceeded in this regard, and see no reason 
to make any changes. I follow the prin- 
ciple that what was good enough for the 
composer should be good enough for those 
who succeed him in the presentation of a 
work.” 


Words of 


tempi he made 


wisdom if ever I have 
heard any. But what I intend to hark 
back to, annually, monthly, weekly, 
daily and hourly if need be, is that fun- 
damental—which applies to the staging 
as well as to the acting—that no opera 
can be given satisfactorily in which the 
fundamental characteristics of the 
music are flouted or ignored. 
* * x 

By the bye, I have heard a tale about 
Sir Thomas that can’t possibly be true 
and that is why I am passing it on with 
gusto. It concerns a rehearsal for ‘Le 
Coq d'Or’, which was revived under 
his brilliant leadership along with the 
Metropolitan’s first stage performance 
of Bach’s ‘Phoebus and Pan’. Accord- 
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ing to this utterly preposterous, fan- 
tastic, illogical, unbelievable and _ pos- 
sibly diabolical yarn—which, I have 
no doubt, will be treated with the 
skepticism, if not scorn, that it de- 
serves—the ‘Coq d’Or’ rehearsal had 
been in progress for some minutes— 
surely no sane man could believe as 
many as fifteen—when Sir Thomas de- 
clared he had never heard such noise. 
Then—as you must brand utter non- 
sense—it was discovered that a con- 
siderable number of the players—to 
say about half would be downright 
ridiculous—had on their stands the 
parts not of ‘Le Coq d’Or’ but ‘Phoebus 
and Pan’. No witness, no dozen or 
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Hager 








doing the ‘Bolero’ again." 


oath could 
sensible 


hundred witnesses under 
convince me—or you, or any 
person—that all this was verifiable 
truth. But then, as you know, the 
doughty and delightful Sir Thomas is 
just one of those personalities about 
whom irresponsible persons will make 
humbug and idle chit-chat. 
* * * 

Still, droll things do happen. And 
other droll things almost happen. At 
the recent ‘Mozart Festival’ in Carnegie 
Hall those with sharp eyes saw William 
Primrose and Mischa Mischakoff sud- 
denly switch the music on their stands 
just before they began Mozart’s double 
concerto. Just supposing the violinist 
had launched in on the viola part and 
the violist that for violin! I was pres- 
ent in Aeolian Hall some years ago when 
Eva Gauthier was singing Henry Eich- 
heim’s ‘Oriental Impressions’, with the 
composer conducting a small orchestra. 
They had begun one of them, when the 
composer looked up and_ whispered, 
“Javanese ?”. “No, ‘Siamese’,” the singer 
responded. A fresh start got them on 
the same ‘Impression’ and all was well, 
recollects your 
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O R C H E; wm TRA S s New Conductors Add to Interest of Fortnight 1 ‘ 


EW conductors added zest and nov- 

elty to orchestral events of the 
fortnight. Fritz Busch succeeded Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos on the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony podium. Mr. 
Mitropoulos led Mahler’s Fourth Sym- 
phony with Mona Paulee as assisting 
vocal artist. Aaron Copland’s series of 
‘Statements’ for orchestra had their first 
hearings. Mishel Piastro, concertmas- 
ter; Joseph Schuster, first ‘cellist, left 
their desks to appear as soloists in 
Brahms’s Double Concerto. Zoltan Kur- 
thy, first viola player of the orchestra, 
contributed a Scherzo to the repertoire, 
heard in its premiere under Mr. Mitro- 
poulos, and the Pastorale of Anis Fulei- 
han’s First Symphony was played. Ethel 
Kramer was soloist at a Young Peo- 
ple’s concert led by Rudolph Ganz. The 
Second Symphony by Arthur Lourie 
had its New York premiere at a Bos- 
ton Symphony concert under Serge 
Koussevitzky and at a later concert 
Alexander Borovsky was soloist in the 
ubiquitous Tchaikovsky B Flat Minor 
Piano Concerto. Eugene Ormandy con- 
ducted Robert Russell Bennett’s Eight 
Etudes for orchestra at a Philadelphia 
Orchestra concert at which Artur Ru- 
binstein was piano soloist. George Szell 
conducted two NBC Symphony con- 
certs. A Mozart Festival had Otto 
Klemperer as leader. Maurice Abra- 
vanel conducted the New York City 
Symphony, soloists including Helen 
Jepson, Josef and Rosina Lhevinne, and 
Roland Gundry. 


Rubinstein Is Soloist Under Ormandy 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, conducted 
by Eugene Ormandy, Artur Rubinstein, 
pianist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 6, 
evening. 

Six-Voice Fugue from ‘The Musical Offer- 

i titnainchenee vttasbereshse Bach-Ormandy 

Symphony in D (K. 504).......-..e0.- M 

Eight Etudes for Orchestra.......... Bennett 

Concerto No. 1 in B Flat Minor, 

Be Nadadevcnawetenctsusbees te Tchaikovsky 

Robert Russell Bennett’s Etudes, com- 
missioned by the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company and first played by the CBS 
Orchestra under Howard Barlow in 1938, 
brought applause for all concerned on this 
occasion, Mr. Bennett being called to the 
— to bow with Mr. Ormandy and the 
orchestra. The studies are eminently suc- 
cessful in accomplishing the composer's 
purpose: to serve the orchestra in much 
the same way as etudes for solo instru- 
ments ; posing problems for orchestra, con- 
ductor and even for the composer. In the 
finished product it is difficult to recognize 
the exact problems the composer set him- 
self, although one must have been the chord 
pattern of two of the etudes utilizing the 
keynotes of the series in order. They are 
well written, and expertly orchestrated and 
it may be assumed Mr. Bennett met his 
problems to his satisfaction. 

As for conductor and instrumentalists, 
they evinced complete mastery of the series, 
playing with the clarity and beauty of tone 
to be expected from the Philadelphia Orch- 
estra. Each of the etudes is dedicated more 
or less appropriately: to Walter Damrosch, 
Aldous Huxley, Noel Coward, ‘King’ Carl 
Hubbell, ‘To all dictators’, the Grand Lama, 
the painter, Eugene Speicher, and to the 
Ladies. There are humorous tricks in the 
orchestra which proved amusing, as in the 
‘King’ Carl Hubbell, a base-ball pitcher, 
where three wind-ups and three strikes are 
clearly pictured in the music. Adroit crafts- 
manship is revealed in all the etudes, «.d 
that was all Mr. Bennett intended. 

Mr. Rubinstein gawe a rewarding reading 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto which even 
Tin Pan Alley cannot spoil. The delicate 


shading of his interpretation was particu- 
larly effective in the second movement. His 
fingers caressed the keys in the broad melo- 





Fritz Busch, Who Succeeded Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos as Conductor with the Philharmonic 


dies and when strength was required he 
brought virtuoso brilliance to the work. 
Mr. Ormandy’s arrangement of the Bach 
Fugue proved rich and full-bodied. Since 
‘The Musical Offering’ was written for no 
particular instrument purists can hardly 
complain at the use of full orchestra. The 
Mozart Symphony received an able per- 
formance, although a shade too heavy- 
handed. K. 


Koussevitzky Conducts Symphony by 
Lourie 
Boston Symphony. Serge Koussevitzky, 


conductor. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 8, eve 
ning : 
Symphony No. 102 in B Filat.......... Haydn 


*‘Kormtchaia’, Symphony No. 2.Arthur Lourie 
First New York Performance) 
Symphony No. 4 in E Minor......... Brahms 

Oddly enough, the “hit” of the evening 
at this concert was a work which every 
music lover knows by heart, Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony. Seldom is this music 
played with the incandescence, the nobility 
of style and the burning enthusiasm which 
Mr. Koussevitzky and the Boston Sym- 
phony brought to it. For once, the score 
was free from the slightest taint of mud- 
diness or turgidity. Mr. Koussevitzky did 
not try to make Brahms’s orchestration 
sound Tchaikovskian, with the result that 
the Symphony gained immeasurably in 
true intensity. And he built the final 
movement to a conclusion which was un- 
forgettably majestic. The structural mas- 
tery of this movement was revealed in an 
interpretation which gave loving care to 
the finest details of design and instrumen- 
tation. 

Mr. Lourie’s Second Symphony, heard 
for the first time in New York, has vari- 
ous musical and religious connotations, 
partly indicated in the title. “Kormtchaia” 
is a word taken from the Greek liturgy 
and it refers to the Virgin as the “guid- 
ing mother,” and in an allegorical sense 
to Russia. The composer has also placed 
a motto in his score, the same which 
Michelangelo wrote for his Moses, “Re- 
member that thou livest, and go thy way.” 
The work, according to a program note, 
consists of a theme and variations which, 
however, are not on the theme but on 
“the intonation of intervals.” At any rate, 
the music was all too easy to understand, 
consisting mainly of color chords and 
sequences, aimlessly strung together. Its 
only consolation was an occasional touch 
of ingenious orchestration. The music un- 
deniably had atmosphere, but that is not 
enough to justify performance, if not ac- 
companied by a sense of form and direc- 
tion. The Haydn Symphony was im- 
peccably played as to outer finish, but it 
lacked heartiness and intimacy of style. 
A touch of homely simplicity is never 


amiss in Haydn. But in the Brahms 
Fourth Mr. Koussevitzky and the orches- 
tra were at their unsurpassable best. S. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Copland 


‘Statements’ 

New York Philharmonic - Symphony, 
Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting, Mona 
Paulee, soprano, assisting artist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 7, evening: 

‘Prelude and Death of Dido’ from ‘Dido 
O0. CA laa sabia hs cnn tasdess urcell 
(Arr. by Mitropoulos; First New York 

Performance) 
‘Statements for Orchestra’........... Copland 
First Performance) 
Symphony in G, No. 4........csecceee Mahler 


Mona Paulee, soloist 

This was a superb program and the or- 
chestra played magnificently. With Serge 
Koussevitzky, Mr. Mitropoulos shares the 
honor of being the most adventurous pro- 
gram-maker of the day, and the music 
public owes him a profound debt of grati- 
tude for his untiring zeal in the cause of 
new and unfamiliar music. 

Aaron Copland’s ‘Statements’ are, by 
the composer’s definition, “short, terse, 
orchestral movements of a_ well-defined 
character, lasting about three minutes.” 
The six movements are called ‘Militant’, 
‘Cryptic’, ‘Dogmatic’, ‘Subjective’, ‘Jingo’ 
and ‘Prophetic’. The music is typical of 
Copland at his best, boiled down to the 
barest essentials, sharply but always elo- 
quently dissonant, emotionally direct and 
closely knit in structure. Mr. Copland 
builds layer upon layer of sonority in a 
static way, gaining impetus through the 
harmonic relationships rather than through 
melodic development or rhythm. His man- 
ner of expression may be fragmentary and 





Who 


Alexander Borovsky, 
Was Soloist with the Who Played with the 


Mona Paulee, 


Philharmonic Boston Symphony 


roundabout, but he says something mem- 
orable. 

Mahler’s Fourth Symphony is full of 
child-like ecstasy and vision. But its 
serenity is corroded by a gnawing spirit 
of doubt. Perhaps there is no symphonic 
work of its proportions which expresses 
so clearly the tragic dilemma of the man 
who believes but still questions. 

Because it is so personal, only those 
who sense Mahler’s greatness as a human 
being and who are familiar with the land- 
scape, the literature, the atmosphere out 
of which this music grew can perceive its 
true dimensions. Granted that the mate- 
rial is often commonplace or second-hand, 
granted that the work is prolix, it is still 
a crushing experience, comparable to the 
visions of William Blake or one of the 
older mystics. Miss Paulee sang the poem 
from ‘Des Knaben Wunderhorn’, which 
forms the text of the final movement, with 
a simplicity and conviction which proved 
her superior musicianship. Her English 
diction was exemplary and the quality of 
her voice was admirably suited to the 
music. So fine were the Copland and 
Mahler performances that one forgave Mr. 
Mitropoulos for his tasteless and inap- 
propriate setting, a la Stokowski, of the 
Purcell music. Ardent Mahlerites and 
other music-lovers as well recalled the 
conductor and soloist several times at the 
close of the concert. it 


Borovsky Plays with Boston Symphony 

Boston Symphony, Serge Koussevitzky, 
conductor. Soloist, Alexander Borovsky, 
pianist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10, afternoon: 





Three Composers 
Whose Works Were 
Played on Consecutive 
Days: Robert Russell 
Bennett (Above); 
Aaron Copland 
{Above Right), and 
Arthur Lourie (Right) 





Symphony in D (‘Haffner’)............ Mozart 
Concerto Grosso for Chamber Orchestra— 
: Martinu 
J. M. Sanroma and Bernard Zighera, pian- 
ists (First time in New York). 
Concerto in B Flat Minor....... Tchaikovsky 
Mr. Borovsky 


verte, “RR css cs¥eserevesens Tchaikovsky 


Another milestone in the musical Winter 
in New York was this concert, memorable 
irom beginning to end. The Mozart was 
one of the delectable performances of the 
season, suave, sparkling and elegant. The 
Martinu is a valuable acquisition to the rep 
ertoire. Expertly and cunningly wrought, 
original and fresh in theme and treatment, 
vital and colorful in spirit, it brought an 
ovation for the composer, who was present. 
Largely responsible for the robustness with 
which the first and third movements were 
set forth and the brooding, intense poig- 
nancy of the second, was the piano playing 
of Mr, Sanroma and Mr, Zighera, a truly 
notable feat. 

Mr. Borovsky’s performance of the Con- 
certo was on the muscular, masculine side, 
although the second movement sang with 
a lyric voice and sparkled delicately. Dr. 
Koussevitzky ripped out the accompani- 
ment with fire and precision. The Overture 
was also of thunderbolt quality. One of the 
most stimulating moments was the singing 
of the national anthem at the beginning, 
with the venerated conductor leading the 
audience, which responded alertly. Q. 


Mitropoulos Conducts Fuleihan and 
Kurthy Works 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony, Di- 
mitri Mitropoulos conducting. Mishel Pias- 
tro, violinist, and Joseph Schuster, ’cellist, 
assisting artists. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 10, 
evening : 

‘Overture on Greek Themes’, No.1 in G 


ee oe ee ee Glazunoff 
Pastorale from Symphony No. 1..... Fuleihan 
Bemersn Fe GLCNOSCA. 0c ceicecsccsieees Kurthy 


(First performance) 

Double Concerto for violin, ‘cello and or- 
chestra in A Minor, Op. 102........ Brahms 
Suite Provencale .....................Milhaud 
How Dimitri Mitropoulos ever finds 
time to memorize and to conduct so bril 
liantly the prodigious amounts of new mu- 
sic which he gets through in a season 
should become one of the popular guessing 
games of Philharmonic-Symphony audi- 
ences these days. At this concert the chief 
novelty was a Scherzo for orchestra by 
Zoltan Kurthy, who has been head of the 
viola section of the Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony since 1935. The Scherzo, which had 
its premiere on this occasion, has a piquant 
flavor, since the composer has used the 
whole scale and church modes instead of 
the familiar major and minor, and has 
sprinkled his score liberally with fourths 
and fifths. If it were cut to about half its 


(Continued on page 18) 
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ST. LOUIS SYMPHONY 


Conducts Program of His Own 
Music—Ida Krehm Plays 
Brahms Piano Concerto 





Sr. Louis, Jan. 17.—The concerts on 
Dec. 19 and 20 brought Igor Stravin- 
sky as guest conductor. Mr. Stravin- 
sky's program was diversified. He 
opened with the overture to Cherubini’s 
‘Anacreon’ and followed with Tchaikov- 
sky's Symphony No. 2 in C Minor, Op. 
7, which was heard here for the first 
time. While not so dramatic or distin- 
guished as the great Russian’s later 
symphonies, it proved interesting and 
arresting. Then came the initial local 
performance of Mr. Stravinsky’s Sym- 
phony in C, composed last year at the 
request of Dr. Frederick Stock. From 
a structural standpoint, it is undoubt- 
edly one of Mr. Stravinsky’s best works, 
but its tonal vagaries did not create the 
most pleasant reception on first hear- 
ing. The orchestra was applauded for 
its efforts. The concert came to a close 
with a magnificent reading of the ex- 
cerpts from ‘L’Oiseau de Feu’. 

For the seventh pair of Symphony 
concerts on Dec. 12 and 13, there ap- 
peared as soloist a serious-minded and 
tremendously gifted young pianist, Ida 
Krehm. The manner in which she per- 
formed the Brahms Concerto No. 1 in 
B Minor revealed sincerity that re- 
flected itself in a profundity of expres- 
sion and clearly defined technique. She 
was not found wanting in any funda- 
mental musical characteristic. She was 
warmly received. 


Carpenter Works Played 


Vladimir Golschmann opened the 
program with a sprightly reading of 
the Overture to Mozart’s ‘Marriage of 
Figaro’. The second half contained 
several orchestral pieces by John AI- 
den Carpenter, which included ‘Hur- 
dy-Gurdy’ and ‘The Lake’ from his 
‘Adventures in a Perambulator’ and a 
later work, ‘Danza’, all of which were 
enjoyed. The closing work was De- 
bussy’s ‘Iberia’ composed of brilliant, 
senuous and ethereal fragments which 
received the most enchanting treatment 
under Mr. Golschmann’s baton. 

Mastery of piano technique, tem- 
pered by a_ sensitive and imagina- 
tive perspective of the music of 
Chopin, were coupled in making a me- 
morable performance of the great 
Polish composer’s Concerto No. 1 in E 
Minor by Artur Rubinstein, as soloist 
at the fifth pair of symphony concerts 
on Nov. 28 and 29. The performance 
revealed skill of almost limitless do- 
main, fully controlled to produce a per- 
ormance that was compelling in its 
beauty of tone production and complete 
unity with the orchestral accompani- 
ment. 

The orchestral part of the program 
opened with a transcription of Bach’s 
organ Fantasia in G for string orches- 
tra by the young American composer, 
George William Volkel. It was scored 
im scholarly fashion. Into the closing 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 47, by Shostako- 
vich, Mr. Golschmann threw the entire 
resources of the orchestra in a compel- 
ling performance of this distinctive 
work. Repetition has brought a better 
understanding of its unusual character 
and originality. 

The Philharmonic Orchestra recently 
held its second concert of the season at 
the Scottish Rite Auditorium. Alfred 
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Da 
Ida Krehm and Vladimir Golschmann After 
the Pianist's Appearance with the St. Louis 
Symphony 


Hicks, conductor, had the orchestra 
well in hand throughout the entire eve- 
ning. The works performed were 
Beethoven’s ‘Leonore’ Overture, Mc- 
Dowell’s ‘Scotch Poem’ and Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 4. The soloist 
was Laurent Torno, who played a Suite 
for flute and orchestra by Telemann 
excellently. He was enthusiastically re- 
ceived and Mr. Hicks provided an ex- 
cellent orchestral accompaniment. 
HERBERT W. Cost 


MILHAUD CONDUCTS 
ST. LOUIS ORCHESTRA 


Golschmann Offers Russian 
Program — Ballet Russe 
Appears with Orchestra 


St. Louis, Jan. 20.—Darius Milhaud 
appeared as conductor and guest artist 
at the tenth pair of symphony concerts 
on Jan. 9 and 10. Mr. Golschmann oc- 
cupied the podium during the first half, 
conducting the Overture to Mozart’s 
‘Don Giovanni’ and a magnificent per- 
formance of the same composer’s Sym- 
phony No. 40 in G Minor. Mr. Mil- 
haud then appeared as piano soloist in 
the first local hearing of his own Con- 
certo No. 2. He then took over the 
baton to conduct his Symphony. Mr. 
Milhaud speaks in an idiom that is truly 
individual, both in the concerto and 
symphony, and he conducts with assur- 
ance and the orchestra gave him mag- 
nificent support. 

Keeping abreast with the current 
patriotic feeling about the Russians, 
Mr. Golschmann arranged a most enter- 
taining “All-Russian” program for the 
ninth pair of concerts on Dec. 26 and 
27. The first half was devoted to the 
Final Dance from the ballet, “The 
Golden Age’ by Shostakovich, and the 
immortal Tchaikovsky Symphony No. 6. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s colorful ‘Scheher- 
azade’ won a liberal share of applause, 
both conductor and orchestra being 
obliged to tespond many times to the 
continued applause at the finale. 

In conjunction with and under the 
sponsorship of the St. Louis Symphony, 
the Ballet Russe De Monte Carlo paid 
its annual visit to the city on Jan. 2, 3 
and 4. Four performances were given 
including ‘Saratoga’, ‘The Magic Swan’ 
and ‘Labyrinth’, all new to St. Louis, as 
well as ‘Vienna’, ‘Rouge at Noir’, ‘Sev- 
enth Symphony’, ‘Prince Igor’, ‘Les 
Sylphides’, ‘Three Cornered Hat’, ‘Ser- 
enade’, “The Nutcracker’ and “The New 
Yorker’. The dancing of Alexandra 








Danilova, Tamara Toumanova, Fred- 

eric Franklin and Massine, as well as 

other artists was much enjoyed. 
HERBERT W. Cost 


SAN FRANCISCO SEES 
DUNHAM DANCERS 


Chamber Music Ensembles Give 
Programs — Giannini and 
Schapiro Offer Recitals 


SAN Francisco, Jan. 20.—The first 
of the New Year attractions was a five- 
day engagement of the Katherine Dun- 
ham Dancers, Negro dance troupe, at 
the Curran Theater, opening on New 
Year’s eve with two performances. 
Katherine Dunham’s offering is unique 
in its scope because it runs the gamut 
from revue to concert, from jungle 
rhythms to rumbas, from dance rituals 
to jazz. It is highly theatrical, yet defi- 
nitely artistic and superbly done from 
all technical and rhythmical stand- 
points. Expert showmanship was in 
evidence from start to finish. Musical 
settings, ranging from drum beats to 
Harl McDonald’s Rhumba Symphony, 
were excellent.. Costumes were colorful 
and excellent and the Dunham offer- 
ing is certainly the most diversified of 
all dance programs given here. 

On Jan. 4 came the first of the San 
Francisco Trio’s concerts, postponed 
from a December date because of war 
conditions. Given in the home of Mrs, 
Marcus Koshland, it attracted a sizeable 
and attentive audience. Opening with 
the Haydn Trio in F Sharp Minor, the 
Trio, consisting of Alice Morini, Wil- 
liam Wolski and Boris Blinder, added 
Nathan Firestone and his viola to pre- 
sent the Brahms Quartet in A for piano 
and strings; and then added Robert 
Schmidt and his doublebass for Schu- 
bert’s ‘Trout’ Quintet. The perform- 
ances were excellent. 








Music Lovers Present Program 


Two days later the Music Lovers 
Society gave an afternoon program in 
the Community Playhouse and it, too, 
excelled its average standard of excel- 
lence both in program and _ perform- 
ance. Handel’s Concerto for oboe, 
strings and piano; Boccherini’s Ter- 
zetto in G for two violins and ’cello; 
Walter Piston’s Suite for oboe and 
piano; and Roy Harris’s Quintet for 
piano and strings were presented. Par- 
ticipants included Merrill Remington, 


oboe; Frank Houser and Fernando 
Claudio, violins; Lucien Mitchell, 
viola; Herman Reinberg, ‘cello, and 


Margaret Tilly, piano. 

Maxim Schapiro presented the first 
of a series of six historical piano reci- 
tals, devoting his program to works by 
Rameau, Bach, Scarlatti and Handel, 
to a large Community Playhouse audi- 
ence on Jan. 7. His sensitive musician- 
ship and fluent technique won him new 
acclaim. 

Great art and a truly great artist 
drew the best wartime audience yet 
seen in the War Memorial Opera 
House when Dusolina Giannini sang. 
Sanford Schlussel was her worthy co- 
artist throughout her program of dis- 
tinguished songs. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Bach Choir to Sing ‘The Creation’ 

BETHLEHEM, Pa., Jan. 20.—Bethle- 
hem’s Bach Choir will present Haydn’s 
oratorio, ‘The Creation’, as its contribu- 
tion to the Bethlehem Bicentennial 
celebration on Feb. 22, in Packer 
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Memorial Chapel, Lehigh University. It 
will be presented in two parts, the first 
beginning at 2:30 P.M. and the second 
at 4:30 P.M. The program will also 
include a Symphony in E Flat by Mo- 
zart. The oratorio will be sung by the 
Bach Choir of 200 voices under Ifor 
Jones, conductor. Soloists will be Lura 
Stover, soprano; Hardesty Johnson, 
tenor and Justin Williams, bass. Mem- 
bers of the Philadelphia Orchestra will 
assist. 





SAN FRANCISCO MEN 
LED BY STRAVINSKY 


Conducts Own Arrangement of 
National Anthem, and His 
Third Symphony 


SAN FRrANCcisco, Jan. 20.—Igor Stra- 
vinsky conducted an all-Stravinsky pro- 
gram with the San Francisco Sym- 
phony on Jan. 9. A rush to hear the 
National Anthem was due to the new 
Stravinsky arrangement, introduced to 
San Franciscans on this occasion. In- 
stead of the usual, somewhat rambling 
and loosely knit orchestration, the Rus- 
sian modernist solidified it into a four- 
square symphonic work. Not a note of 
melody was lost, and, although auditors 
refused to accept the invitation to sing, 
they listened attentively and rewarded 
the arrangement with a_ considerable 
applause. 

New, too, was Stravinsky’s Third 
Symphony, a fine straightforward work. 
The familiar ‘Fairy’s Kiss’ and ‘Fire 
Bird’ ballet suites completed the pro- 
gram and, as usual, the more familiar 
‘Fire Bird’ was more enthusiastically 
received than was the new symphony. 
Orchestral response to the composer’s 
direction was whole-hearted and re- 
sulted in an excellent performance 
which was repeated before a sold-out 
house on Jan. 10, 

Marjory M,. FiIsHER 








Best Co-ed Singers Chosen 

Dorothy McVitty, soprano, a junior 
at Ohio State University and a member 
of Delta Omicron National Music 
Sorority, recently was chosen the coun- 
try‘s most outstanding co-ed singer and 
the one most likely to succeed profes- 
sionally by the radio audience and the 
girls of Phil Spitalny’s ‘Hour of 
Charm’ orchestra. The orchestra visit- 
ed the leading colleges and universities 
in quest of co-ed singers. Ten were 
selected to appear on consecutive Sun- 
day night broadcasts. Three were chos- 
en, receiving $1,000 each. Miss Mc- 
Vitty also won $4,000 for her school to 
be used as a scholarship. The money is 
to be invested and given yearly to some 
worthy student of Ohio State Music 
School for further study. 





Corinne Frederick Plays in St. Louis 

St. Louis, Jan. 20.—On Jan. 7 Cor- 
inne Frederick, pianist, made her only 
local solo appearance of the season in 
the second concert of the Morning Mu- 
sicales at the Chase Hotel Regency 
Room arranged by Estle Rucker. Miss 
Frederick displayed an unerring tech- 
nique and facility of expression. Her 
program contained the Toccata and 
Fugue in C Minor by Bach, Sonata in 
E Flat by Haydn, Sonata in D (‘Pas- 
torale’) by Beethoven and the Hinde- 
mith Sonata for four hands, in which 
she was joined by Ludwig Lenel. There 
was a capacity audience which was 
most responsive. H. W. C. 
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KOUSSEVITZKY LEADS 
BRITTEN’S ‘REQUIEM’ 


Borovsky Plays Tchaikovsky 
Concerto — Two Pianists 
Heard in Martinu Work 

Boston, Jan. 16.—The eleventh pair 
of Friday-Saturday symphony programs 
conducted by Dr. Koussevitzky on Jan. 
2-3 listed a work by young Benjamin 
Britten that was new to Boston and also 
brought Alexander Borovsky as piano 
soloist after an absence of more than a 
decade. The complete program: 

‘Sinfonia da Requiem’ Op, 20.......... Britten 

(First performance at these concerts) 


Concerto Grosso for chamber Orchestra 
Martinu 





Concerto No. 1, Op, 23 for Piano 
Tchaikovsky 

‘Ouverture Solennelle, 1812, Op. 49 
Tchaikovsky 

Benjamin Britten’s ‘Requiem’ is in 
three sections, ‘Lacrymosa’, ‘Dies Irae’, 
and ‘Requiem Aeternam’, correspond- 
ing somewhat to 
the formal outline 
of asymphony. The 
work revealed at 
once an untram- 
meled talent. The 
‘Requiem’ justified 
considerable inter- 
est and we immedi- 
ately cataloged Mr. 
Britten with those 
composers of inde- 
pendent thought 
tempered by a feel- 
ing for harmonic 
unity. The ‘Re- 
quiem’ is by no means Mozartian, nor 
does it savor of Brahms; it is somewhat 
stark but so well put together that the 
starkness is accepted as the logical de- 
velopment of an original idea. Certainly 
the composer shows great promise and 
at the concert under review was ac- 
claimed by the audience. Needless to 
relate, the orchestra and conductor gave 
the ‘Requiem’ all and possibly more, than 
a composer could reasonably hope for 
by way of performance. 

The Martinu item again astonished 
by its brilliance and difficulty. The dis- 
tinguished performances of J. M. San- 
roma and Bernard Zighera at the two 
pianos also roused the audience to 
enormous enthusiasm. This second 
hearing of the work not only increased 
regard for the composer but also oc- 
casioned added respect for the achieve- 
ment of conductor and performers. 

Alexander Borovsky won an ovation 
at the conclusion of his performance. 
With the exception of a few tentative 
measures, his playing was both sure and 
brilliant, with Dr. Koussevitzky and the 
orchestra lending excellent support. 

The ‘1812’ Overture gave Dr. Kous- 
sevitzky ample opportunity for a soul- 
stirring, wall-shaking performance, and 
the audience all but cheered at the con- 
clusion of the piece. If musical defiance 
could shatter the forces opposing the 
United States, many a gun would have 
been permanently silenced by this time. 





Benjamin Britten 





Budapest Quartet Plays American 
Works 


The Budapest String Quartet has 
played this season two quartets by 
American composers, one by Frederick 
Jacobi and the other by Ivan Lang- 
stroth. Both quartets have met with 
great success. The Budapest men will 
feature on their tours next year several 
new American compositions not yet 


heard in this country. 
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STRING ORCHESTRA 
MAKES ITS DEBUT 


Jules Wolffers Conducts Group 
in Concert, Dedicating 
New Mutual Hall 


Boston, Jan. 20.—The debut concert 
of the newly organized Boston String 
Orchestra, Jules Wolffers, founder and 
conductor, appropriately dedicated the 
recently completed New England Mu- 
tual Hall, located on the ground floor of 
the beautiful new building of the New 
England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany near Copley Square. 

Considering for a moment the hall 
itself, with its handsome panelling, com- 
fortable seats and up-to-the minute 
lighting, one ventures the opinion that it 
will fill a definite need for a hall seat- 
ing some 500 persons. Acoustically, it 
seems good. ‘he hall is equipped with 
an electric organ which was dedicated 
with a performance of the National An- 
them, sung by Florence Owen, con- 
tralto. Since this was a dedication, there 
followed appropriate words of welcome 
from George L. Hunt, vice-president of 
New England Mutual, and from Mrs. 
William Arm Fisher, president of the 
Boston String Orchestra. The program 
itself was as follows: 

‘The Power of Music’ Overture 

William Boyce 

Concerto Grosso in D Minor........... Jivaldi 

Concertino Obligato: Messrs. Robbins, Wolf- 

son and Rose 

Suite for piano and string orchestra....Cowell 

(Soloist: Henry Cowell) 
Ta NE SE di osivdcentisneessnverses Holst 


Concerto Grosso with piano Obbligato. . Bloch 
(Pianist: Gloria Shain) 


The Overture was hopelessly marred 
by the presence of a press photogra- 
pher in the aisle who took not one, but 
several, flashlight pictures of the orches- 
tra in action. The Vivaldi fared better, 
and was beautifully performed. The 
strings were resonant and the solo in- 
struments eloquent. 





Cowell Work Has Premiere 

Henry Cowell wrote for and dedicated 
to the Boston String Orchestra the 
Suite which was played upon this occa- 
sion. It is in the composer’s customary 
idiom, making liberal use of the famous 
“tone clusters” as well as muted piano 
strings and free strings plucked and 
swept. The opus is built upon some 
quasi-dance tunes and abounds in musi- 
cal fireworks. Unfortunately, the fire- 
works are much of the same pattern and 
color, so that after the first blaze in the 
two opening movements, the flame dies 
down and the piece becomes dull and 
repetitious for the remaining three 
movements. The premiere performance 
was admirably accomplished and warm- 
ly applauded. 

The Holst and the Bloch items were 
the choice offerings of the evening de- 
spite the fact that it was not the best 
program planning to include the pair in 
juxtaposition to each other. The per- 
formances, however, were above aver- 
age and merited the applause of the 
large audience. 

The personnel of this new organiza- 
tion includes players from the now de- 
funct People’s Symphony and from 
other orchestral groups long since in- 
active. Thus Mr.Wolffers is assured 
seasoned performers. When they shall 
have become oriented, it will doubtless 
be possible for the conductor to secure 


Boston 


By Grace May STUTSMAN 








greater finesse; to penetrate more deep- 
ly into the heart of the music and reveal 
more completely the will of the compos- 
er. Wr. Wolffers is an energetic con- 
ductor, and for a first concert the group 
gave an excellent account of itself. “Mr. 
Wolffers has outlined some attractive 
programs for the remainder of the sea- 
son, for which doubtless Cyrus W. Dur- 
gin will continue to supply valuable 
annotations. 


Philadelphia Opera 
Pays Welcome Visit 


(Continued from page 3) 





Gay, Figaro; William Hess, Cherubino; 
Joseph Luts, Bartolo; John Toms, Don 
Basilio; David Brooks, Antonio, and 
Richards Deneau, Don Curzio. Of the 
group, Miss Greer and Mr. Gay ran 
away with the show, an enticing pair 
in roles which were obviously com- 
fortable. Miss Lewis gave the correct 
touch of dignity to the Countess, but 
she must speedily alter her method of 
tone production and point up her dic- 
tion if she hopes to keep pace with her 
associates. Her voice is worth the ex- 
tra effort. 

Mr. Vanderberg gave a good account 
of himself and his performance will 
be still better when he more completely 
submerges himself in the role. To Mr. 
Hess was entrusted a role which often 
proves to be one of the most exacting 
in the opera. It was a satisfaction to 
find this company assigning male roles 
to the men of the cast. Mr. Hess was 
vocally adapted to the part of Cheru- 
bino and made an amusing lad. Unfor- 
tunately, he overplayed. A slight con- 
servation of movement would vastly im- 
prove his technique. This in turn ap- 
plies to the rqle assumed by Miss Hunt, 
who became disconcertingly “fluttery” 
in her effort to bring out the comedy 
of her role. Miss Hunt has a lovely 
voice, well placed, which she uses in- 
telligently; she also has a sense of hu- 
mor; her chief concern now should be 
the study of subtleties. The remaining 
roles were in capable hands and the 
entire performance moved with amaz- 
ing smoothness and good timing. 

No greater contrast to the lively Mo- 
zart comedy could be imagined than that 
of ‘Pelléas and Mélisande’ and to the 
credit of all concerned be it written 
that the performance was beautifully ac- 
complished. Stage properties were at a 
minimum, the company relying heavily 
upon its own talent for the re-creation 
of this difficult and elusive opera. 

Miss Greer was heard to excellent ad- 
vantage as Mélisande. Mr. Gay as 
Golaud assumed a role which gave him 
ample opportunity to reveal his sense of 
the dramatic. Especially effective was 
the scene at the Castle Tower in which 
he was joined by Hilda Morse as 
Yniold. Both Miss Morse and Mr. Gay 
won well earned applause for their work 
in this scene. 

Once the observer discounted the an- 
noying red wig worn by David Brooks 
as Pelléas, it was possible to concen- 
trate upon the performance of the sing- 
er, who possesses a voice of pleasant 
quality, used with discretion. The role, 
however, did not fit the singer easily. 
An element of self-consciousness ap- 
peared to be omnipresent. It is possible 
that Mr. Brooks has not explored the 
role sufficiently. 


James Pease as Arkel gave dignity to 
his role and revealed a fine voice with 
dramatic possibilities. A little more 
emotion on his part would not have dis- 
tracted from the main issue of Scene 
IV. Joseph Luts satisfactorily complet- 
ed the cast as the Physician. 

The Philadelphia Opera holds audi- 
tions wherever it goes and _ thereby 
skims the cream of the young and 
promising singers. It is noteworthy 
that from a field of more than 160 as- 
pirants only one, Florence Guptill of 
Melrose (Mass.), was chosen in Bos- 
ton as a permanent member-in-training 
of the company. It is probable that in 
maintaining its present high standards 
the Philadelphia Opera Company is un- 
derwriting years of successful activity. 

Three other operas were also given in 
the series: Strauss’s ‘The Rose Cavalier’, 
with Brenda Lewis as the Marschallin, 
David Brooks as Octavian, James Pease 
as Baron Ochs, and Frances Greer as 
Sophie; ‘Faust’, with William Hess in 
the title role; Mr. Pease as Mephisto, 
Dorothy Sarnoff as Marguerite, John 
Toms as Siebel, Gabrielle Hunt as Mar- 
tha, Howard Vanderburg as Valentine, 
and Joseph Luts as Wagner. Johann 
Strauss’s ‘The Bat’ (Die Fledermaus), 
brought Richard Duncan as Essenstein, 
Miss Sarnoff as Rosalinda, Miss Greer 
as Adele, and David Brooks, who doubled 
as the Jailor and Prince Orlofsky. 


MAAZEL CONDUCTS 
NEWARK ORCHESTRA 


Leads Beethoven, Mozart and 
Tchaikovsky at Opening 
of Youth Festival 


Newark, N. J., Jan. 15.—A throng 
of youthful music lovers, many of them 
flanked by mamas and aunts, filled the 
Mosque Theatre on Dec. 29 to hear a 
symphony concert conducted by one of 
their own contemporaries, Lorin Maazel. 
Peanut shells crunched, candy wrappers 
crackled, food moved deftly from fingers 
to mouth, but eyes never left the swash- 
buckling little maestro, whose baton 
flashed like a buccaneer’s cutlass. Each 
movement of Beethoven’s Fifth was fol- 
lowed by applause, and the vociferations 
after the ‘March Slav’ could be counted 
by the minute. 

Perhaps a cool appraisal of Master 
Lorin’s_ performance as a conductor is 
not in order. He obviously has a great 
memory. Perhaps he _ will achieve 
fame. But on this occasion he seemed 
only a little boy making motions, not 
always pertinent motions, before an 
orchestra. 

Commentators were selected in a 
competition held among high school 
students of northern New Jersey. They 
were Robert Wood for the ‘Figaro’ 
Overture, Naomi Levin for the Sym- 
phony, and Roger Swift for the ‘March 
Slav.’ The orchestra was recruited 
principally from local ranks, with Au- 
gust Geisler as concertmaster, and 
Newark had every reason to feel satis- 
fied with its musicians. 

The concert was part of the first an 
nual Youth Festival presented by th« 
Griffith Music Foundation. The open- 
ing performance, last Friday afternoon, 








brought the Strawbridge Ballet in 
‘Daniel Boone’, and Barrie’s ‘Peter 
Pan’ was scheduled for Dec. 30 and 


Jan. 3and 4. Mrs. P. O. Griffith, presi 
dent, and Harry Friedgut, managing 
director, expressed gratification with 
the success of the festival, which has 
filled a long-felt need for vacation en 
tertainment. PHILIP GORDON 
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WELCOME TOSCANINI 
AS GUEST CONDUCTOR 





Leads Orchestra, Women’s Glee 
Club and Soloists in Men- 
delssohn Excerpts 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Before ca- 
pacity audiences the concerts of Jan. 9 
and 10 were under the guest-conductor- 
ship of Arturo Toscanini with Florence 
Kirk and Edwina Eustis, sopranos, and 
the Women’s Glee Club of the University 
of Pennsylvania assisting. Listed are: 

Symphony No. 99, in E Flat.......... Haydn 

Passacaglia and Fugue in C Minor— 

Bach-Respighi 

Excerpts from Music for ‘A Midsummer 
Pe OE a en ccevscgacss Mendelssohn 
‘Death and Transfiguration’ ..........Strauss 

For this writer the performance of 
the Mendelssohn music will long be 
treasured in memory. Mr. Toscanini’s 
extraordinary attributes and _ insight 
have rarely been revealed more surely 
here. The soloists and the chorus con- 
tributed effectively to the pleasure af- 
forded. Next to the Mendelssohn ex- 
cerpts the most rewarding offering was 
the Haydn Symphony, Mr. Toscanini’s 
interpretation authenticating his regard 
for this gracious and melodious piece. 
The Respighi arrangement of the Bach 
Passacaglia and the Strauss tone poem 
of course were media for the further 
discovery of Mr. Toscanini’s interpre- 
tative versatility and certainty of leader- 
ship as well as for brilliant displays of 
the orchestra’s plenary capacities and 
resources, 

Rubinstein Is Soloist 

Conducted by Eugene Ormandy and 
with Artur Rubinstein as soloist, the 
Philadelphia Orchestra’s concerts of 
Jan. 2 and 3, offered the following: 


Ricercare from ‘The Musical Offering’— 
Bach-Ormandy 


rere ee Beethoven 
Concerto No. 2, in B Fiat, for piano and 
PD c:bnacutd agh bates 5 o%s¥ ees rahms 


Artur Rubinstein 


Mr. Ormandy’s skillfully fabricated 
orchestral version of Bach’s masterfully 
wrought six-voice Ricercare (on a 
theme of Frederick the Great) had its 
first performances; it appears to be one 
of the best transcriptions -he has made 
and introduced here thus far, and, in 
some senses, one of the most justified, 
since this splendid fugue exists prima- 
rily in open score and lends itself well 
to instrumental arrangement. The Sym- 
phony was projected in forthright 
fashion, although Mr. Ormandy’s ac- 
celerated pace in the Minuet and the 
consequent speed of the movement were 
open to question. 

The grandeur, vitality, and beauty in- 
herent in this great score were fully 
exemplified and eloquently voiced at the 
concerts under review with conductor, 
soloist, and orchestra collaborating in 
an act of high artistic achievement. In 
Mr. Rubinstein, the solo passages had a 
worthy and authoritative interpreter, a 
pianist commanding and justly balanc- 
ing remarkable virtuosity with keen and 
sensitive musicianship in service to his 
task. Benar Heifitz, ’cellist, took a bow 
with Mr. Rubinstein after the slow 
movement. 

Mr. Rubinstein also scored a mighty 
success as soloist at the fifth concert in 
the Monday evening series on Jan. 5, 
his vehicle being the Tchaikovsky B 
Flat Minor Concerto. There was a repe- 
tition of Mr. Ormandy’s setting of the 
Bach Ricercare and other numbers were 
Movzart’s ‘Prague’ Symphony and Rob- 
ert Russell Bennett’s deftly-factured 

‘ght Etudes for Orchestra’, intro- 
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duced here last season and, now as then, 
accepted in a manner which signified 
hearty enjoyment and approval. 

With Mr. Ormandy conducting and 
the one-armed pianist, Paul Wittgen- 
stein, as soloist, the program for the 
orchestra’s concerts of Jan. 16 and 17 
consisted of: 


‘Come, Sweet Death’.......... Bach-O’Connell 
Symphony No. 1, in B Flat.......... Schumann 
y 8 3 CU Fe ee ee Copland 


Piano and 
Britten 


Theme, for 
Paul Wittgenstein 
(First Performance) 
Polka and Fugue from ‘Schwanda’— 
Weinberger 


Diversions on a 
Orchestra 


Particular interest centered in Benja- 
min Britten’s composition, written at 
Mr. Wittgenstein’s suggestion and with 
due consideration of both the possibili- 
ties and the limitations of the pianist’s 
highly specialized left-hand technique, 
the different phases of which are ef- 
fectively illustrated and exploited. The 
work, a theme and eleven “diversions” 
in various styles, moods, and rhythmic 
patterns, is artfully designed and built 
for its purposes in the parts for solo in- 
strument and the orchestral scoring. 
The latter disclosed many arresting de- 
tails in instrumentation and coloration. 
However, on a first hearing the purely 
musical elements seemed to vary in 
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WPA SYMPHONY LED 
BY GUEST CONDUCTOR 


Charles O’Connell Conducts with 
Constance Stokes as Soloist 
—Three Concertos Played 


PHILADELPHIA, ; 20.—With 
Charles O’Connell, music director of 
RCA Victor, as guest-conductor, the 
Pennsylvania WPA Symphony in Irvine 
Auditorium of the University of Penn- 
sylvania on Jan. 18 furnished an enjoy- 
able program. The soloist was Constance 
Stokes, twenty-two- 
year-old Philadel- 
phia Negro mezzo- 
soprano, her con- 
tributions including 
the ‘Air de Lia’ from 
Debussy’s ‘L’Infant 
Prodigue’ and Harl 
McDonald’s song, 
‘Daybreak’. 

Among the or- 
chestral numbers 
Dr. McDonald was 
also represented by 
his two well-sound- 
ing ‘Hebraic Poems’ (on traditional He- 
brew and Aramaic themes); Boyce’s 
overture, ‘The Power of Music’; Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 4, in C Minor 
(‘Tragic’); and Mr. O’Connell’s tran- 
scription of Franck’s organ work, ‘Piece 
Heroique’, were also played. 

A concert in the same hall on Jan. 11, 
with Guglielmo Sabatini conducting, 
presented by three concertos. Helen 
Teschner Tas, New York violinist, cer- 
tified admirable attainments in Mendels- 
sohn’s E Minor Concerto and was also 
heard in Bach’s A Minor Concerto. The 
youthful son of the orchestra’s direc- 
tor, William Sabatini, manifested skill 
in Mozart’s delightful horn Concerto 
No. 2, in E Fiat. 

Completing the schedule were the 
overture to Mozart’s ‘The Marriage of 
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worth and appeal, pleasurable and dull 
moments alternating, at least for this 
listener. Yet there appeared to be suf- 
ficient merit in the piece as a whole to 
stimulate the wish for a rehearing and 
further appraisal. 

In all respects the performance was 
thoroughly acceptable. Making his Phil- 
adelphia debut, Mr. Wittgenstein played 
with amazing facility and a degree of 
interpretative expression commensurate 
with the requirements of his assign- 
ment, while the conductor and the or- 
chestra co-operated with their best in 
the accompaniment. Loudly acclaimed, 
Mr. Wittgenstein had Mr. Ormandy 
shared in the ovation. At the Jan. 16 
concert Mr. Britten came on the stage 
and personally acknowledged the recep- 
tion accorded his work. 

Mr. O’Connell’s setting of the Bach 
was well received and the Schumann 
Symphony had a sympathetic elucida- 
tion. 

The amount of applause denoted that 

Copland’s ‘El Salon Mexico’ found 
ready welcome; the composer was pres- 
ent at the Jan. 17 concert to garner a 
personal tribute. Verve and brilliance 
marked the presentation of Wein- 
berger’s tuneful and_ well-wearing 
‘Schwanda’ music. 
Figaro’; the ‘Polovetsian Dances’ from 
Borodin’s ‘Prince Igor’, and two works 
by American composers; Samuel Bar- 
ber’s ‘Adagio for Strings’ and Guglielmo 
Sabatini’s ‘Fugue in the Classical Style’, 
also for string ensemble. 

On Jan. 4 Mr. Sabatini led an all- 
Tchaikovsky list which comprised the 
‘Mache Slave’, the violin Concerto in 
D, and the Symphony No. 5, in E 
Minor. By his noteworthy accomplish- 
ments in the Concerto, thirteen-year-old 
Norman Carol reaffirmed the excep- 
tional character of his talents. A pupil 
of Sacha Jacobinoff, the juvenile artist 
demonstrated his right to recognition 
as one of the most gifted boy violinists 
in recent years. 

The past fortnight also brought sev- 
eral more concerts in the orchestra’s 
music appreciation series in the city’s 
schools with Mr. Sabatini as conductor 
and commentator, and Giovanna Mari- 
nelli, soprano, and Catharine Latta, 
mezzo-soprano, as soloists. 





Sonata Team Continues Lancaster 
Series 


LANCASTER, Pa., Jan. 20.—Edward 
Haines, violinist, and Edgar Smith 
Rose, pianist, at the Little Theatre of 
Franklin and Marshall College on Jan. 
13 gave the second in their series of 
four sonata recitals before a cordially 
receptive audience. The young artists 
offered an excellently paced reading of 
Franck’s Sonata in A. Other works 
were Bach’s Sonata No. 6, in G, and 
Beethoven’s in D Op. 12, No. 1. The 
remaining recitals are scheduled for 
Feb. 17 and March 31. W. E. S. 





Pro-Americas Society Gives Spanish- 
American Program in Capital 
WasHInctTon, Jan. 19.—A program 
of Spanish-American music and dances 
was given at a meeting of the Pro- 
Americas Society on Jan. 18. The pro- 


gram included violin selections by A. 
Ralon, and Juanito Valencia entertained 
on the guitar. There was also a series 


13 


of Latin-American dances by Orquestra 
Borinkuena, of New York. The pro- 
gram was in charge of M. D. Meyer- 
son, entertainment chairman. 

A. T. M. 


THREE OPERA GROUPS 
OFFER FOUR WORKS 


Philadelphia Opera, La Scala 
and Metropolitan Add to 
Fortnight’s Fare 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 17.—Returned 
from a successful visit to Boston, the 
Philadelphia Opera Company resumed 
its home-town series with a perform- 
ance of ‘The Tales of Hoffmann’ at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 13, Sylvan 
Levin conducting with the customary 
assurance and efficiency. The Offen- 
bach opera was sung in English with 
an excellent version by Vernon Ham- 
mond, director of the local Academy of 
Vocal Arts and member of the organi- 
zation’s committee on translations used, 
and the production generally was in- 
telligently prepared and effectively car- 
ried out both as to stage business and 
orchestra standards. Especially pleas- 
ing results were achieved in group ac- 
tion and ensembles. Enhancing the 
visual appeal of the presentation were 
John C. H. Harvey’s settings. 

William Hess gave a good account 
of his maturing vocal and dramatic 
powers as Hoffmann. Making her de- 
but, Frances Watkins scored as Olym- 
pia, showing promising tonal resources 
and a fluent technique in the coloratura 
style. Also appearing for the first time 
with the company was Dorothy Sarnoff 
as Antonia, her delineation finding 
favor. Brenda Lewis was the Giulietta, 
realizing a laudable characterization. 

Howard Vanderburg as Lindorf and 
Dappertutto met the requirements of 
both roles well while Leonard Treash 
as Spalanzani and Crespel, Robert Gay 
as Luther, Coppelius, and Dr. Miracle. 





and James Pease as Wilhelm and 
Schlemil fulfilled their diversified re- 
sponsibilities in quite satisfactory 


fashion. David Brooks was cast as 
Niklausse, a part customarily taken by 
mezzo-soprano—another instance of the 
company’s intention to have male vocal- 
ists for all “masculine” characters. Com- 
pleting the roster were John Toms as 
Andres, Nathaniel, Pittichinaccio, and 
Franz; Joseph Luts as Hermann; Rich- 
ard Deneau as Cochenille, and Gabrielle 
Hunt, a Voice. 


Metropolitan Offers ‘Magic Flute’ 

Eagerly awaited, the Metropolitan 
Opera Association’s production of “The 
Magic Flute’ was witnessed by a capa- 
city audience in the Academy of Music 
on Jan. 6, the Mozart opera under 
Bruno Walter’s authoritative and dis- 
cerning leadership affording a _ rich 
measure of delectable and melodious or- 
chestral and vocal music. With Rich- 
ard Rychtarik’s colorful settings and 
costumes—it compensated for Schick- 
aneder’s curious libretto—the faults of 
which were made all the more apparent 
in the admirable English translation 
prepared by Ruth and Thomas P. Mar- 
tin for the present performances. 

In her initial local appearance, Na- 
dine Conner as Pamina effected a felici- 
tous interpretation, revealing a pliant 
voice of lovely texture and winsome 
stage presence. In the attributes of his 
singing and acting, Charles Kullman 
was a gratifying Tamino with further 
credit in order for clear enunciation of 
his words, a virtue which also attached 

(Continued on page 27) 
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C ON C E RT ~ - Pianists and ‘Vocalists Dominate Fortnight’s Recitals se 











RR BCITALS gathered momentum after 
the holiday lull. Pianists included 
John Kirkpatrick, Robert Stevenson, 
Germaine Leroux, Gardner Jencks, 
Edna Belgum, Katherine Eyman and 
Eugene Gash. On the vocal roster were 
Lotte Lehmann, Marian Anderson, Ma- 
ria Maximovitch, Leslie Frick, Janet 
Bush, Caterina Jarboro, Ruth Diehl, 
Lydia Summers and John Feeney. 
Bronislaw Huberman was heard with a 
chamber orchestra and other violinists 
included Arthur LeBlanc, Harry Cyk- 























man in joint recital with Walter Rob- Walter Robert Harry Cykman Gardner Jencks Artur Schnabel Edna Belgum Robert Stevenson 

ert, pianist; and Byrd Elliot, in joint 
recital with Mary Crary, diseuse. Artur fy, proved to be a tactful arranger and 90, and the Sonatas in A, Op. 120, and average of the season by a comfortable n 
Schnabel continued his Schubert series the simplicity of his versions contrasted in C Minor, published posthumously. It margin of taste and ability. Instead of . 
for the New Friends of Music. Lucie favorably with the more elaborate Busoni has become something of a fashion to the usual chestnut-laden program offered . R 
Bigelow Rosen gave a theremin recital. settings. Apart from an over-generous use classify Mr. Schnabel as a Beethoven by debut recitalists, he performed the | S 
of the pedal and some questionable phras- player with a grim outlook and an in- Scriabin Ninth Sonata and two works of i ps 
ree ing, the chorale preludes were well played, _ flexible style. But anyone who heard this his own besides the Mendelssohn Prelude 4 iy 
ae with the stamp of sincere feeling. All too recital with its exquisite nuances and in- and Fugue in E Minor, once a familiar fc 
Harry Cykman, Violinist; Walter Robert, often these deeply subjective works are  flexions of tone and phrase, its marvelous  war-horse but now for many years shelved to 
Pianist treated merely as a recital opener. songlike quality, must have been perma- by pianists. , in 
Following a radio stunt in which a Mr. Jencks also had an individual ap- _ nently cured of such illusions. His playing of the Bach Fantasia and ni 
eas proach to the Beethoven Sonata in E, Op. It was as if Mr. Schnabel sat down in Fugue in A Minor revealed a clean, sound m 

woman who had never had a violin in her 109. Th fd A his h a a hi Agon cechelaus end comerchension of style. Th 
hands was rushed to the Town Hall and ; ere was a sense of dynamic flow is home, and played this music because q . Pp x . e O 

on to the stage as a penalty for missing and contrast in his performance and he he loved it. Brilliance, excitement, poetic melody of the Mendelssohn Prelude was 
a wrong answer in a radio quiz, Harry did not hesitate to treat phrases freely. imagination all played a part in his inter- well-defined in the surrounding swirl of ch 
Cykman, violinist, and Walter Robert, Technically, however, there were draw- pretations but they never obtruded upon arpeggios, but Mr. Stevenson played the ' 
lat ‘vere heard in a recital on the eve. backs, as there had been in the Busoni the essence of the matter. Thus, the first Fugue too stiffly and academically. His fa 
of Jan. 3. Mrs. Helen Margaret transcription of ‘In dir ist Freude’, for the movement of the Sonata in C Minor was interpretation of the Chopin B Minor So- . 
Free « a hemsewite of Moedlord, N J., the Pianist took recourse too frequently to the not forced beyond its natural dynamic lim- mata was intelligent and imaginative, as en 
sctim of the hoax, took the joke in good pedal to accomplish tasks which the fingers its. Without Beethoven’s complex tech- far as it went. Especially praiseworthy Ce 
per Ba ood ae Pea altc sh ene on 2lone could do. His Brahms playing was nique of composition, Schubert manages Was his avoidance of sentimentality, which co 
18 fiddle after having been introduced as more in the vein, and the Debussy work to convey the same sense of titanic energy he achieved by keeping tempi on the rapid ing 

“VYifnuff”, a Russian virtuoso. Mr. Cyk- WS sensitively done. The zestful Bartok and spiritual conflict which we find in the side and by handling phrases in a forth- 

a ¢ Sileteheinn Welan whaner of 1940 Sonatine formed an effective bridge from ‘Appassionata’. For these are essentially ight fashion. There is much of Chopin ler 
ser ¥ sh Mr Be eal it sual Flat the impressionism of Debussy to the stir- things of the spirit, not of notes and that he missed, especially the colorist and Su 
sone Ww . = od wee ring Chopin Polonaise. The audience was  sonorities. And there are few pianists be- dreamer, and his technique was not of the : 
Sonata, the Chausson “Poéme’, and works cordial, fore the public today who share Mr. heroic mold required in certain passages, yee 
by ge see eo pepe aoe. Schnabel’s idealism in such matters. This but he played with conviction and_sens- re 
niz. Mr. Kobert offer P y : i i .  Sitivity. The Scriabin Ninth Sonata is one ist, 
mann, Brahms and Debussy. The audi- eeecanding ve Gooanert weesen fee ae a. yin Fadi er we of tox aie formidable of piano works and hat 
ence, which was there by invitation, was New Friends , the audience at this first recital attested. Mr. Stevenson did honor to himself both > the 
a large one. _Artur Schnabel began his series of re- S. as a musician and as a pianist in perform- | str 

citals of Schubert’s major piano music ing it. His own works were well-construc- : as 

Gardner Jencks, Pianist for the New Friends of Music in Town Edna Belgum, Pianist (Debut) ted and up-to-date, if not particularly dis- S shy 

Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 4 before an Town Hall, Jan. 9, evening: tinguished in material and treatment. R. T tt 

Town Hall, Jan 4, afternoon: audience which was full of anticipation *°W on 8: : 
P é before _ the recital and walking on air Two Chorale Preludes: _ ‘Awake, the Voice The League of Composers Presents : 1 

Sonata in Ee Op WO Beethoven When it was over, For Mr. Schnabel is eal waltenavepdlenns oF = Young Canadian Composers - 
Intermezzo, Op. 118, No. 1; Romanze, Op. himself an ardent Schubertianer, and he Sonata in C, Op. 2, No. 3.......... Beethoven Assistant artists: Dorothy Westra. so- sou 
118, No. 5; Capriccio, Op. 4 No. 5; In- played with all the warmth and intimacy Carnaval, Op. 9....;.+.2-+++0:++0: .... Schumann igs ae FR eo ge ene 

MO Non Arieccrarececriccecsees Branms Which this music requires. And what,  parmomes, dus! “Gnomenreigen’.,- ass Rudin’ violinist, Joseph Mare, obce; An. Shi 

S Ja lune descend sur le temple fos 4 the whcle Line of a is quite his SMI Go vdcsdee cedecavecdeubuiecedss da dré Methiun” aialenane-ohaeiak ak Radin this 
Sonatine cactiniea sities a ieeh ireabvcaelt Bartok — we Ms goon ng 4 p meng full At this, her first New York recital, Edna Quartet; Leon Rudin and Max Born- whi 
Polonaise in F Sharp Minor............ Chopin of artifice, and ingenuity and insincerity, Belgum, a comely, sincere and unassuming stein, violins; Victor Stern, viola; Rafael con 

In his opening group of Bach chorale this music comes as a breath of fresh air, YOung Minneapolis pianist trained in this Kramer, ’cello. New York Public Library, inte 
preludes Mr. Jencks included two arrange- Its simplicity is as profound as that of a City, who has won various prizes during Jan. 11, afternoon. Program of works by K 
ments by himself, of ‘Das alte Jahr ver- landscape, and the passions which agitate her student years, revealed the possession young Canadian composers: beet 
en ee nek | Lideter Jesu, wir sind it come straight from the heart and not = . Lape —_ —_. ser ate — Second String Quartet my) se alle con: 

ier’. He also played two of the familiar from any desire to make an effect. eeling and a fluent finger technique. Go Shes Wietss Ghnliee to the sinc 

Busoni transcriptions, ‘Wachet auf, ruft Mr. Schnabel’s first program embraced taste and a pronounced sense of proportion Barbara Pentland is a 

uns die Stimme’ and ‘In dir ist Freude’, the Four Impromptus, published as Op. ™atked her playing throughout, which, on Pins Sise: Theme wih Verma to ti 

RTA a lecict a Snaee Oe cms, the whole, was significant rather for the ‘tos Sade te wes. omeres 

eee promise it gave of ultimate outflowering oa New = es & me ™ Godfrey Ridout at 

. than for present achievement, highly com- ‘Cynara’, for voice...........Louis Applebaum sat 

Concerts in New York, Jan. 26—Feb. 10 mendable as that was. Fovo Recitando, for strings... .Godfrey Ridout repe 

Carnegie Hall Town Hall A certain restraint caused the neatly uteaiies ates ree higt 

Jan. 26: Yehudi Menuhin, violinist played Beethoven Sonata to lack a measure ‘Canadian Dance’, for violin and piano arm 

S Btls Tete capetae Jan. * neauens Laws ar age <n of the necessary vitality and glow, but there Staten’ Mhaiees Minka Hector Gratton in a 
“ 29: New York Philharmonic-Symphony y aittnoon: New York Madrigal Society; was more imagination in the musically well mane Zeeee: Sande, “Hommage 8 BMoesart- 
« fe alerseen: York Phith F ari Harding, pianist; Joseph Victor . ee CA ON RRR André Mathieu 
» (seme ol ew or ilharmonic- " Laderoute, tenor detailed performance of Schumann s ‘Carn- This concert of the League of Composers 
“30: Viadimir Horowitz, pianist aes, Bs ‘a wee Chere aval’. The outstanding achievement of the featured exclusively the works of contem 

“ 31: Maria Therese, dancer oe — Fie eng rm Loan : evening, however, was the young pianist’s acetate Caundiak Midis Gun Saeting L 
Feb. 1, oy OE gg York Philharmonic- ei rot Bs. wonnsd og Fowl wae Dee playing of Liszt’s ‘Dance of the Gnomes’, a fost all-Canade” eroatenn so: Sn en 

a” go York City Symphony _ “ 31: Fur Dress Cloak and Amalgamated in which she showed a vividness of spirit j.,thig city. A telegram of good wishes Gia 
. 3: Dusolina Giannini and Ezio Pinza Lodges of I. W. C. Concert ° and an abandon and brilliance approached from Prime Minleser Mackensie King of 
“@ p= ay Noe arvork  Phihen sonic: = : aes ae ne priends f elsewhere only in the Albefiiz ‘Triana’, Canada was read and James P Manio: 

Symphon '“ Music, Artur Schnabel = ~—Ss~éPlayed_- with excellent rhythmic impetus G,,3¢9's assistant Trade Commissioner in Li 

“« 7, afternoon: Aleebéer Brailowsky, pianist “* 1: Elizabeth Wysor, contralto and warmth of coloring. 8 os ; : 

Pie, mare: New York Philharmonic- “. 2: Bach Circle’ of "New York; soloists The sizable audience’s applause was dis- a ba ne — we ag ota - Phil 

ymphony ; > Vena ead , ; reciation of t t t! iv nil 

8: New York S pagheay : ee —." pom orgie egy he tinctly encouraging and three extra num- . Conadien cnuaitets ‘arouse » a: gTan 

9: A Cappella Choir of Capitol University, Flute; Harry Friedman, violin bers were elicited at the end. c ing here. ne 


Columbus, O. 
** 10: Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Chamber Music Hall 


3: Roman Totenberg, violinist 
4: Margaret Speaks, soprano 
“5: Edward Vito, harpist 


Robert Stevenson, Pianist (Debut) 
Town Hall, Jan. 5, afternoon: 


Some of the works presented reveal« 
unmistakably the impregnation of the mo! 
extreme modernistic school. This wa 


Feb. 1, afternoon: Ruth Lipscomb, pianist so 6: Spirituals of a United Nation : t ; 
ee ae by students of Viscardo Stef- o , eo Me Tate pees Fantasia and Fugue in A Minor....... Bach notably the case with the piano Studies 1: 

1 : cis agan, violinis ‘ : : T 

“2: Orchestrette of New York “8, afternoon (5:30 p.m.): New Friends of oa sate ew SS enc er Line by _ Barbara Pentland and John . 

. 4: Vivienne Simon, soprano | Music; Lotte Lehmann, soprano Sonata in B Minor, Op. 58.....- ae Chopin W einzweilg s Theme and N ariables, als 

‘, 73 La Follette School of Music . 8 Anton Rovinsky, pianist _ ee Sonata No. 9, 5 Bhd pesca deducwves Scriabin for piano, in which Harrison Potter, a 

8, afternoon: Shirley Fischler, violinist 9: Doda Conrad, bass; Miecio Horszowski, Divertimento; Sonatine............. Stevenson the exponent, made out the best case pos 


“ 8: Kurt Engel, a 
“ 9: Recital of omas Negro Composers 
Study Group 


pianist 
10, afternoon: Louise Doschek, pianist 
10: Signe Satidstrom, ‘cellist 





Not only was Mr. Stevenson’s program 
unusually interesting, but the pianist him- 
self proved to be superior to the general 


sible for what was at best an unreward 
ing cause. Both the songs and the Poc 
(Continued on page 22) 














JANSSEN CONDUCTS 
AMERICAN PROGRAM 


Leads His Orchestra in Con- 
cert Devoted to Works 
by Contemporaries 





Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—The first all- 
American -program here in several 
years took place in the Los Angeles 
Ebell Theater on Jan. 11 when the 
Werner Janssen Orchestra played to a 
large audience. He conducted fifty-four 
players with Eudice Shapiro, concert- 
master, as soloist. 

The program opened with the Navy 
version of ‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’, John Powell’s Overture ‘In Old 
Virginia’; ‘Farewell to Pioneers’ by 
Roy Harris, which was written in 
Southern California, a tribute to his 
parents; “Through the Looking Glass’ 
by Taylor; Walter Piston’s Concerto 
for violin; ‘Moon Over Taos’, a charm- 
ing study of a New Mexican desert 
night by Franz Bornschein of Balti- 
more, and Jerome Kern’s ‘Scenario for 
Orchestra’. 

The Janssen orchestra is a crack or- 
chestra, but numerous rehearsals were 
necessary to prepare this mostly un- 
familiar program. The audience was 
enormously enthusiastic. Artie Mason 
Carter, founder of Hollywood Bowl 
concerts, was present to aid in generat- 
ing enthusiasm for American music. 

Powell’s music presented few prob- 
lems of comprehension and the Taylor 
Suite is familiar. The Bornschein ex- 
cerpt from a series depicting American 
scenes, was well received. The solo flut- 
ist, Martin Ruderman, played the 
haunting melody which characterized 
the original American and the lower 
strings joined the tympani and Indian 
drum in the undercurrent of interesting 
rhythm. This music is easy to listen to. 
It is definitely American romanticism. 

The Piston Concerto is modern in 
its abrupt statement, rhythmically re- 
sourceful and American, full of restless 
energy and at times even tender. Miss 
Shapiro gave a spirited performance of 
this difficult and disconnected work 
which has nothing of the traditional 
concerto in it, except the cadenza of 
interwoven themes. 

Kern’s ‘Scenario from Showboat’ had 
been changed here and there by the 
composer, orchestrator and conductor, 
since its introduction in New York. It 
is an entering wedge from the operetta 
to the symphonic field, pleasing in many 
ways and worthy, but not completely 
satisfying yet. It should be shortened, 
repetitions taken out and climaxes built 
higher. Its lack of pretension is dis- 
arming and everyone likes the melodies 
in a richer setting. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 





LOS ANGELES RECITALS 





Giannini Gives Distinctive Song Pro- 
gram—Vronsky and Babin Play 


Los ANGELEs, Jan. 20.—Dusolina Gi- 
annini gave a concert on Jan. 11, in the 
Philharmonic Auditorium. Her pro- 
gram was one of distinction: the 
classic Handelian line was nobly pro- 
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At a Tea Held in Honor of Mr. and Mrs. Werner Janssen at the Home of Mrs. Eugene Ahern 
in Bel-Air (Left to Right): Mrs. Philip Zobelein, Chairman of the Women's Committee of the 
Werner Janssen Symphony Concerts; Ann Harding Janssen, and Mr. Janssen 


jected, her Haydn had great dignity; 
and her singing of the aria from Spon- 
tini’s ‘La Vestale’ was tragically beauti- 
ful. 

Imagination colored her Brahms 
Lieder and Russian songs. Her English 
group included songs by Griffes, Powell 
Weaver, Vittorio Giannini and Wintter 
Watts. She concluded with Italian folk 
songs, sung as only a mature artist can. 

Vronsky and Babin, duo-pianists, 
played in Los Angeles for the first time 
on Jan. 13. Their program of Bach, 
Gluck, Brahms, Rachmaninoff, Mil- 
haud, Debussy and Weinberger, was 
meticulously played and warmly re- 
ceived. Their studied immovability is 
somewhat wearing to watch but their 
grasp of the duo-piano possibilities re- 
deems them. I. M. J. 


‘PAGLIACCI’ GIVEN 
BY MUSIC PROJECT 


Second Half of WPA Program 

Presents Rosing Company in 

Opera—John Crown Soloist 

Los ANGELEs, Jan. 20.—The WPA 
Music project of Southern California 
is giving 250 concerts a month in armed 
camps, but through it all it is maintain- 
ing weekly symphony concerts at the 
Embassy Auditorium at low prices. 
James Sample is the regular conductor. 
He presided on Jan. 7 when the second 
half of the program was devoted to 
‘Pagliacci’ directed by Vladimir Rosing, 
who sang the part of Canio. It was suc- 
cessful, moving and eloquent, although 
there was no scenery, but screens, 
chairs and costumes. 

The cast was: Bonnie Emerie, so- 
prano; David Hamilton, baritone; Ben 
Winslow, tenor, and Burnson McCor- 
mick, baritone. The gamut of the emo- 
tions portrayed in the Russian realism, 
which is Rosing’s particular bent, 
moved the audience. The English enun- 
ciation was notable. 

Mr. Sample chose Godfrey Turner’s 
‘Fanfare’, the ‘Shropshire Lad’ by But- 
terworth, a work of high merit, and the 
‘Bacchanale’ from ‘Samson and Deli- 
lah’ by Saint-Saens for the first half. 








Edward Rebner, a well-educated refu- 
gee in our midst, conducted the WPA 
Orchestra in the same auditorium on 
Jan. 14 with John Crown, pianist, play- 
ing Falla’s ‘Nights in the Gardens of 
Spain’. He is somewhat didactic, but his 
enthusiasm for conducting is conta- 
gious. The program began with the 
Brahms Haydn Variations, included an 
Etude by Liszt arranged by Rebner, a 
first performance of an ‘American 
Rhapsody’ by Leith Stevens of insuffi- 
cient consequence, the ‘Moldau’ by Sme- 
tana and concluded with Tchaikovsky’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 


SOLOMON CONDUCTS 
AT MICHIGAN FESTIVAL 








Leads String Orchestra in Grand Rapids 
Bach Fete—To Offer Novelty 
in Chicago 

Cuicaco, Jan. 20.—Izler Solomon 
conducted a special orchestra, made up 
mostly of strings, on the second day of 
the three-day all Bach festival recently 
held in Grand Rapids, Mich. The pro- 
gram included the A Minor violin Con- 
certo and the Chorale Prelude, ‘When 
We Are in Sore Distress’. 

Mr. Solomon conducted the closing 
concert of the season of the Woman’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Chicago on Jan. 
14. On Feb. 20 he will lead the Woman’s 
Symphonietta (a body made up of play- 
ers from the Woman’s Symphony), at 
Notre Dame University and on Feb. 24 
will appear in Columbus, O., with the 
Columbus Philharmonic, of which he is 
conductor. On Jan. 26 Mr. Solomon will 
introduce to Chicago for the first time 
the Symphony No. 6 by Shostakovich 
when he again conducts the Illinois 
Symphony. Mr. Solomon and this same 
body of players were the first to intro- 
duce Shostakovich’s Fifth Symphony to 
Chicago music lovers in 1938. M. 





American Ballad Singers to Sing Tribute 
to Colin Kelly 


The American Ballad Singers, Elie 
Siegmeister, director, will appear at the 
President’s Diamond Jubilee Birthday 
Ball at the Waldorf Astoria on Jan. 30. 
Scheduled for first public performance 
will be “The Ballad of Colin Kelly’ that 
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Mr. Siegmeister heard recently at a folk 
song jamboree. The words are by the 
Dusty Road Singers to the tune of ‘The 
Ship That Never Returned’. It is a trib- 
ute -to the heroic Captain Kelly “who 
bombed out the belly” of the Japanese 
battleship Haruna. 


WALLENSTEIN LEADS 
PHILHARMONIC MEN 


Spalding Plays Sibelius Con- 
certo—Gould’s ‘American 
Symphonette’ Given 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 20.—Alfred Wal- 


lenstein conducted the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic’s fourth pair of the win- 
ter on Jan. 8 and 9 and proved to be 
an exciting interpreter. The Audito- 
rium was crowded. Albert Spalding 
played the Sibelius Concerto for violin 
to a svmpathetic accompaniment. 

The Schubert Symphony No. 2, in B 
Flat, demonstrated Mr. Wallenstein’s 
advancement as a 
conductor since his 
appearance in Hol- 
lywood Bowl. He 
made it a live, col- 
orful and enjoyable 
work, distinctly 
Mozartean. Morton 
Gould’s American 
Symphonette No. 2 
never had a dull 
moment. Vladimir 
Drucker led the 
brass section with 
his trumpet and the 
Whiteman players couldn’t have done it 
any better. ‘Racy’ was the title of the 
last movement, but it might have been 
applied with truth to the whole Sym- 
phonette. This work and the ‘Stars and 
Stripes Forever’, which was played at 
the end of the concert, was hailed by the 
audience with whoops; if a symphony 
audience can be said to ever forget itself, 
that was the time. 

The ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and Ravel’s ‘La 
Valse’ were additional and traditional 
works which were especially pleasing 
to another part of the assembly. South- 
ern California is stirred by this young 
American and very proud that he re- 
ceived his early education here. Amus- 
ing anecdotes were affectionately told 
at the luncheon tendered Mr. Wallen- 
stein on Jan. 6 in the Women’s Ath- 
letic Club where the Philharmonic 
Women’s Committee entertained several 
hundred for him. Mrs. Cecil Frankel 
heads that committee. 

IsABEL Morse JONES 











Alfred Wallenstein 





Pittsburgh Hears Recitals by Milanov, 
Novaes and Pinza 


PittsBuRGH, Jan. 20.—At the Hebrew 
“VY” Zinka Milanov gave a recital, sing- 
ing arias and beautiful Jugoslav folk 
melodies. At the Art Society Guiomar 
Novaes made a reappearance after many 
years, playing music by Bach, Chopin, 
Franck, Albeniz and Villa- Lobos. Ezio 
Pinza gave his annual recital for the 
ig group including airs from ‘Figaro’, 

La Juive’, ‘Le Cid’, and ‘Don Giovan- 


ni” Fritz Kitzinger accompanied. 
J. F.1L. 
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Two Significant Appeals: For Music 
and to Our Musicians 


WO of our most eminent musicians have 

issued appeals to their fellows and to Ameri- 

cans generally that are fraught with signifi- 
cance. Serge Koussevitzky, himself now bearing 
the burden of a great loss, has taken the lead in 
pointing out to those of the musical profession 
that they must be prepared to make every neces- 
sary sacrifice to the cause of victory. Ernest 
Hutcheson, emphasizing how important music is 
to the armed forces and to civilians alike, has 
sounded a clarion call for music. “Not music as 
usual, but more music and better music than ever, 
and music brought increasingly within the reach of 
the multitudes who will need its divine solace in 
grave days to come.” 

Mr. Koussevitzky’s statement speaks for all our 
musicians : 

“We, the musicians of the great American democ- 
racy, must fully participate in the gigantic struggle 
for the highest human values our glorious country 
and her Allies are engaged in. We must share the 
joys and sorrows, the achievements and toils, the vic- 
tories and defeats, finally, the necessary sacrifice, 
involved in the struggle. ‘Business as usual’ and 
fight for our advantages must, for the duration of 
the war, give way to the privilege of serving the 
country to the maximum of our efforts, regardless 
of any profit. Without any remuneration we must 
add to our ordinary duties the extraordinary ones. 

“We must bring the gladness of music to all sol- 
diers in their camps, forts and battle areas. 

“We must give the vitalizing beauty of music to 
all the wounded, sick and disabled soldiers in their 
hospitals, homes and elsewhere. 

“By the consoling power of music we must lighten 
the sorrows of all those who lost their dear ones in 
this tragic conflict. The sublime joy of music must 
be accessible to all who need it in this trying moment 
of history. 

“This great service can be discharged by musi- 
cians individually and collectively by giving the per- 
formances in all these places for all these groups. 

“We must become new bards, new Orpheuses— 
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inspiring, invigorating, ennobling and consoling. In 
this way we can help the attainment of the grand im- 
mediate objective: Victory”. 

. < 


Mr. Hutcheson stresses forcibly the considera- 
tion that “music, as has been proved to the hilt, is 
one of the most potent known aids to morale, civil 
or military; and to comquer the strong and evil 
forces with which we now contend, we must not 
only oppose to force a.unightier force but we must 
also meet evil with a superior morale”. 

The distinguished pianist and musical educator 
calls on the music-loving public to continue its sup- 
port of the great musicalginstitutions throughout the 
country; of the musical enterprises of all local and 
civic organizations. 

Continuing his appeal he says: 

“T call on the music-loving public to refrain from 
musical hysteria. In a world seemingly gone mad, 
let us at least preserve our sanity. Let there be no 
wild talk of banning or limiting the performance of 
German and Italian music. . We are combating a 
degrading conception of life and a negation of lib- 
erty; but we are fighting for, not against, art. 

“IT call on amateurs to keep up their music, or if, 
perchance, they have let it lapse, to resume it now 
for the delight of themselves and their friends. Ama- 
teur organizations will find under the present condi- 
tions a wonderful opportunity to be useful to their 
communities. And I especially call on the communi- 
ties themselves to sing... . 

“T call on performing artists everywhere to realize 
a higher mission and a _ greater responsibility, 
to play and sing as they have never played and 
sung before... . I beg them to give their services 
freely, as opportunity may present itself, to the Army, 
to the Red Cross, to public welfare and essential 
charities. I beg them, too, not to forget the poor 
who crave music but cannot afford attendance at 
Carnegie Hall or Town Hall concerts; not to forget 
the sad and anxious families, the empty places at thé 
table, the bereaved, the lonely men and officers who 
take their furloughs far from home and friends. 

“T call on all teachers to remember that they are 
not merely giving instruction in the technique of a 
‘skill’, but that, by imparting the knowledge and 
practice of art, they are directing the minds and souls 
of their pupils... . 

“I call on the younger musicians who are already 

in the service, or who may soon be drafted, not im- 
mediately to bemoan a ruined career. Let them not 
imagine for a moment that their music will be 
wrecked or seriously endangered by military service. 
Ernest Schelling, Albert Spalding and Albert Stoes- 
sel are conspicuous examples of musicians who fought 
through the First World War and easily resumed 
and enhanced their musical eminence when it was 
OVER. 2... 
; “T call on musicians and music-lovers alike to go 
forward in confidence of victory, with assurance 
of ultimate peace, trusting in a better future on all 
the fronts of a better-rounded life. It will be the 
privilege of music to help rebuild what war has de- 
stroyed. After all, wars do not last forever, but 
music does”. 
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Helen Traubel Presents An Autographed Picture of Herself 

as Briinnhilde in ‘Die Walkiire' to Marguerite Maxwell, Fol- 

lowing Her Concert in Norwalk, Conn. Mrs. Maxwell Was 

Given the Award for Securing the Greatest Number of 

Memberships in the Recent Campaign of the Norwalk Com- 
munity Concert Association 


Iturbi— Having received his first citizenship papers, 
José Iturbi has been enrolled a member of the Civil 
Air Patrol. Mr. Iturbi is also an aviator, having 
600 hours of solo flights to his credit, and he has 
signified his willingness to undertake this type of 
service if called upon to do so. 

Walton—For the forthcoming production of *‘Mac- 
beth’ by John Gielgud in England, William Walton 
is writing a musical score. It is said to include many 
weird passages with storm effects by the violins and 
a subterranean march for the Show of Kings, as well 
as bagpipes, songs in the Banquet Scene and 
dramatic music accompanying the appearance of the 
ghost of Banquo. 

Hess—The Royal Philharmonic Society of London 
has bestowed its gold medal on a woman pianist for 
only the second time in the 130 years of its existence. 
Dame Myra Hess was so honored at a concert in the 
Royal Albert Hall in London. The other feminine 
pianist was Arabella Goddard, who made her London 
debut in 1850, and who was one of the first to play 
the later Beethoven Sonatas in England. 

Mitropoulos—The conductor of the Minneapolis 
Symphony, Dimitri Mitropoulos, who has _ been 
guest conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, started a movement among the personnel 
of the latter organization to buy an ambulance for 
the Red Cross. Mr. Mitropoulos pledged himself to 
contribute an amount equal to that collected among 
the players. 

Leinsdorf—Directly back of the conductor’s stand 
at the Metropolitan Opera House, there is a gap in 
the paneled barrier that separates the orchestra seat: 
from the orchestra pit. It is covered with a curtain 
but persons sitting in the first row often stretch thei 
legs through it. Recently the stretcher came into 
contact with Erich Leinsdorf, who was conducting 
Mr. Leinsdorf said he nearly jumped out of his ski 
because he thought a mouse had run up his leg! 

Szigeti—F or the third time Joseph Szigeti has es 
caped serious accident in an aeroplane. He gave up 
his passage to an army officer in the plane which 
crashed recently in Nevada, causing the death of its 
twenty-one occupants. On a previous occasion he gave 
up passage in the plane which crashed in Virginia 
in August, 1940, killing Senator Lundeen. Last Sep 
tember he was in a plane going from Mexico, D. F., 
to Los Angeles when a 400-foot airpocket resulted in 
a severe shaking up for the occupants. 
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‘HOMPSON COMPLETES 
LEAGUE CHAMBER OPERA 





First Work Commissioned by Composers 
Group to Be Broadcast—Bacon and 
Blitzstein Prepare Scores 

[he first American chamber opera 

mmissioned by the League of Com- 

sers in its plan to promote a new 
\merican opera movement, has been 
completed by Randall Thompson and 
will be presented by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, co-sponsor for 
this work, in the early Spring. It is en- 
titled ‘Solomon and Balkis’, and is based 
on Kipling’s short story, ‘The Butter- 
fly that Stamped’. 

After the premiere it is expected that 
this work will be put into production 
by some of the colleges and universities 
which have enrolled in the League’s 
“Composers’ Theatre” movement. The 
Lowell House Musical Society of Har- 
vard University is contemplating an 
early stage production of this work. 

Marc Blitzstein and Ernst Bacon also 
commissioned this season by the League 
of Composers for this opera project, are 
completing their works this month. 
Ernst Bacon has set his opera to a 
libretto by Paul. Horgan with the title 
ot ‘A Lamp on the Plains’, and Marc 
Blitzstein is now completing his work 
‘The New York Opera’. Again, as with 
‘The Cradle Will Rock’ and ‘No for an 
Answer’ he is writing both the words 
and the music. Plans for New York 
productions of both these works are 
now under consideration. 

A group of universities, colleges and 
music academies from coast-to-coast, 
have signified their interest in the 
“Composers’ Theatre” plan which is de- 
signed primarily to bring into being new 
works by American composers and 
authors in smaller than grand opera 
form. 





STRINGFIELD CONDUCTS 
JERSEY CITY SYMPHONY 





Shares Baton with Randolph Jones— 
Josephine Antoine Welcomed as 
Guest Soloist 
Jersey City, N. J., Jan. 18.—Lamar 
Stringfield, North Carolina composer- 
conductor, and Josephine Antoine, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
shared honors on Jan. 9 when they were 
presented on a program by the Jersey 
City Symphony, conducted by]. Randolph 
Jones, a native of South Carolina, who 
has been conducting the Jersey City 

Symphony for the past three years. 

Mr. Stringfield led the orchestra of 
seventy musicians in a performance of 
his own composition, ‘The Legend of 
John Henry’, a symphonic ballad. Miss 
Antoine sang Mozart’s ‘Allelujah’, ‘Je 
Suis Titania’, from ‘Mignon’, ‘Lo, Here 
the Gentle Lark’, and ‘My Mother Bids 
Me Bind My Hair’. 

The major reading on the evening’s 
program was Brahms’s Fourth Sym- 
phony in E Minor, which was con- 
ducted by Mr. Jones. He aiso led the 
orchestra in the opening selection, the 
Overture to ‘The Barber of Seville’, 
and the concluding work, Weber’s ‘Invi- 
tation to the Waltz’, arranged by Wein- 
gartner. 





Beecham to Conduct City Symphony 
' Series 

Sir Thomas Beecham will conduct the 
WPA’s New York City Symphony in 
three popular-priced concerts in Car- 
negie Hall on Jan. 25, Feb. 1 and 8. 
Courtlandt Palmer, a native of New 
York City, will be soloist in his own 
Piano Concerto at the first concert; an 
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What They Read Twenty Years Ago 


« MUSICAL AMERICA for January, 1922 
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Boris Anisfeld's 
Fourth Act Set for 
the American Pre- 
miere of Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's ‘Snegou- 
rotchka’ at the 
Metropolitan. 
at Left, Lucrezia 
Bori in the Title 
Role. Right, Léon 
Rothier as Old 
King Winter 


Inset 


Now Going Strong 

Juilliard Foundation Delayed Pend- 
ing Distribution of the Estate. Long 
Silence on Big Bequest is Broken as 
Dr. Noble, Executive Secretary, Makes 
Statement in Connection with Court 
Proceedings. Music May Benefit to Ex 
tent of $20,000,000. 

1922 


What a Pity 
Muratore Will Quit Chicagoans; Far- 
rar to Leave Metropolitan. French 
Tenor Launches Bombshell Statement 
While Musical New York is Still Agog 


Over Geraldine Farrar’s Decision to 
Remain Out of Gatti-Casazza’s Com- 
pany Next Season. 


1922 


orchestral program is planned for Feb. 
1: and on Feb. 8, Sir Thomas will in- 
troduce Stanley Bate, young British 
composer-pianist in his own Concerto. 
William Primrose, violist, will also ap- 
pear as soloist at this concert in Ber- 
lioz’s ‘Harold in Italy’. In addition to 
these three concerts, Sir Thomas will 
appear again later in the same series. 


FORD SUNDAY EVENING 
EVENTS DISCONTINUED 








Defense Program Necessitates Cancella- 
tion of Programs After March 1 

Detroit, Micu., Jan. 20.—The Ford 
Sunday Evening Hour, for many sea- 
sons rated as most popular among the 
hour-long symphonic broadcasts, will 
come to an end with the program of 
March 1, it was announced on Jan. 16 
by the Ford Motor Company. 

The program had its beginning seven 
years ago with a concert on Oct. 17, 
1934 in Orchestral Hall, Detroit. For 
the first two seasons it was under the 
direction of Victor Kolar, with guest 
artists appearing weekly. When the 
program was moved to Masonic Tem- 
ple to accommodate the audiences which 
demanded admittance, the policy of 


guest conductors was instituted. 

Many of the world’s most disting- 
uished artists and conductors have ap- 
peared on the programs. Although no 
reason for the indefinite suspension of 
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Pure Chicago! 

‘Salome’ has again been barred by thé 
Chicago Opera Association. It is said 
that Edith Rockefeller McCormick 
caused its suppression. Many box hold- 
ers turned in their seats the night of the 
first performance. 

1922 
Before the Radio 

Phonographs Become Sole Musical 
Medium of Mid-West Farming Folk. 
Almost all farmers have their own 
phonographs and gather in each other’s 
homes for an evening of music. 

1922 
A Quoi Bon? 

Work on Puccini's new opera, ‘Tur- 

andot’ has been halted by a disagree- 


the programs was given it was believed 
generally that it was due to the tre- 
mendous pressure of the Ford Com- 
pany’s defense program. It was ex- 
pected that an announcement of the 
suspension of the Ford Summer Hour 
would follow within a short time. 

Besides the artists and conductors, 
the Ford Hour employed the services 
of the Ford Symphony, made up of 
members of the Detroit Symphony, and 
a chorus. Seasons have averaged thir- 
ty-five weeks each during the seven 
years of the Hour’s existence. 
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BUSCH ENSEMBLE PLANS 
CHAMBER MUSIC SERIES 








Group of Twenty-One String Players 
to Give Three Concerts in Town 
Hall—Serkin to Assist 
Adolf Busch, whose Chamber Music 
Players became widely known in Eu- 
rope six years ago, has assembled a sim- 
ilar group here, which will give a series 
of three subscription concerts at Town 
Hall on the evenings of March 16 and 

27 and April 15. 

Most of the twenty-one string players 
will be Americans. The ensemble will 
be built around the Busch Quartet, 
made up of Mr. Busch, first violin; 
Gosta Andreasson, second violin; Karl 
Doktor, viola, and Hermann Busch, 
brother of the leader, ’cello. 
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ment between the composer and the 
librettists. Puccint demands a two-act 
opera and the librettists insist upon 
three acts. 

1922 


Converse Not True 


Music of Strauss Makes Actors of 
Opera Singers, Says Maria Ivogiin., 
1922 


Oh, Yeah? 

Women’s Foundations to Erect Opera 
House in Washington. Has purchased 
Dean estate in heart of best residential 
section of Connecticut Avenue, and the 
buildings will be erected there. 

1922 


vn 


The group will play all six of the 
Bach ‘Brandenburg’ Concertos in the 
first two concerts. Nos. 3, 6 and 1, 
which require only string players and a 
pianist for the continuo, will be played 
at the first concert. Nos. 2, 4 and 5 at 
the second. Rudolf Serkin will assist 
at the piano on both occasions. Guest 
soloists will play the flute, trumpet and 
oboe parts. 

Mr. Serkin will be the soloist in the 
Mozart E Flat Piano Concerto which 
will be given at the third concert. 


Some Musical Revolutions 


(Continued from page 6) 
the poet which he is, and his services in 
rediscovering two operas of Verdi and the 
figure of Verdi himself remain unchal- 
lenged. 

This was the revolution in favor of 
Verdi, which the National Socialists have 
not attacked. National Socialism claims 
also to be a revolution in artistic fields, 
but I believe that the revolutions in music 
which I have described here (and there 
were others), were just as great without 
having the slightest political tinge. They 
paved the way for the development of the 
last decades, the great movement—includ- 
ing others—from a music pervaded by 
thought to an art of melody, of song, to 
a music which can be understood by the 
broad masses and which contains human 
values and ideals. The listener is not sat- 
isfied to be merely a listener. He seeks the 
man behind the music and expects him to 
be a simple and good human being. 
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(Continued from page 11) 


present length, it would become an effec- 
tive hors d’oeuvre for orchestral programs. 

Mr. Piastro and Mr. Schuster have 
played the Brahms Double Concerto to- 
gether sufficiently to achieve the fusion 
which is so necessary between the soloists. 
Their performance of it was skillful and 
effective. What it lacked was the breadth, 
the intensity and power of tone needed to 
give the work its full musical dimensions. 
Nor was Mr. Mitropoulos at his best, for 





Anis Fuleihan Zoltan Kurthy 


his interpretation had the same defects. 
Nevertheless, one was grateful to hear this 
sadly-neglected masterpiece. ‘The ‘Pasto- 
rale’ from Anis Fuleihan’s First Symphony 
was included in a performance of the whole 
work by the Philharmonic-Symphony in 
1936. It has worn well, and sounds as 
agreeable as ever. Directly and melodically 
written, and well scored, it lives up to its 
title. 

Glazunoff’s ‘Overture on Greek Themes’, 
No. 1, did not inspire an acute desire to 
hear his ‘Overture on Greék Themes’, No. 
2. But Milhaud’s Suite Provengale im- 
proves with acquaintance and loses its 
brashness, after one becomes accustomed 
to its heavy orchestration. On Sunday 
afternoon the program was a repeat of 
the Saturday night list, except that the 
Purcell ‘Prelude and Death of Dido’ was 
substituted for the Glazunoff Overture. 


Busch Conducts Philharmonic-Symphony 
New York . Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Fritz Busch conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 15, evening: 
Overture to ‘Luisa Miller’............... Verdi 
Symphony in E Minor, 7“, 4, Op. 98. — 
Six German Dances (K, 5 Moz: 


Symphonic Poem, ‘Ein Heldentica?. Op. 
orak 


This was Mr. Busch’s first appearance 
on the Philharmonic-Symphony podium. 
Back in the halcyon days of 1927 and 1928 
he was guest conductor of the New York 
Symphony and of late he has become fa- 
miliar to the New York music public as 
conductor of the New Opera Company, 
which made its debut this Fall. To his han- 
dling of the orchestra he brought the dra- 
matic intensity of the opera, and it was 
highly appropriate that he should begin an 
evening of electric performances with 
Verdi’s ‘Luisa Miller’ Overture. This is 
good, bang-up Italian opera music which 
scarcely encompasses the tragic power of 
Schiller’s drama, but which is full of life 
and vigor. Not since Toscanini have we 
had a Philharmonic-Symphony conductor 
with such a flair for music of this type. 

Though he drove the orchestra hard, 
Mr. Busch obtained an impressive per- 
form of Brahms’s Fourth Symphony. The 
strings produced a wealth of golden tone, 
and the whole orchestra played to the top 
of its bent. It was an eminently “Brahm- 
sian” performance, rich and meaty in tex- 
ture and full of unabashed sentiment. Es- 
pecially fine was Mr. Busch’s insistence 
upon the bass in the final chaconne (or 
passacaglia). Most conductors obscure this 
in their emphasis of the surrounding ma- 
terial, but the movement is infinitely more 
majestic when its framework is clearly re- 
vealed. 

The Mozart German Dances, composed 
in 1789 for the balls at the Redoutensale 
in Vienna, are enchantingly fresh and full 
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Mishel Piastro 


Joseph Schuster 


of movement. The great Johann Strauss 
himself never composed headier and more 
irresistible dance music than this. And Mr. 
Busch is justly famed as a Mozart conduc- 
tor, for he set the whole audience waltzing 
in imagination so that a sigh of regret 
arose when the music stopped. Dvorak’s 
‘Heldenlied’, on the other hand, was deadly 
dull, despite a devoted reading. It repre- 
sents the composer at his worst, stringing 
folk dance episodes and pompous heroics 
together in an ill-assorted chain of com- 
monplace sections which have no cohesion. 
The audience recalled Mr. Busch many 
times. 5. 


Busch Conducts Haydn Symphony 

New York Philharmonic-Symphony. 
Fritz Busch conducting. Carnegie Hall, 
Jan. 18, afternoon: 


Overture to ‘Luisa Miller’............... Verdi 

Symphony in G, No. 13 (B. & H. No. 88) 
Haydn 

‘Alborada del Gracioso’...............0+: Ravel 


Six German Dances (K,. 571)..........Mozart 
Symphonic Poem, ‘Heldenlied’, Op, 111 
Dvorak 

If there is anyone left who thinks of 
Haydn as “Papa” Haydn, who wrote 
charming and naive music, Mr. Busch’s in- 
terpretation of the Symphony in G at this 
concert should have caused a permanent 
cure. For Haydn startled his contempor- 
aries even more than did Mozart by the 
boldness of his harmony and the freedom 
with which he treated conceptions of form. 
And when his symphonies are conducted 
with understanding they are profound musi- 
cal experiences and not at all the playful 
episodes that conductors so often try to 
make them. Mr. Busch and the orchestra 
brought out the tremendous strength and 
vitality of the G Major Symphony without 
resorting to coarseness of tone or brutality 
of attack. The slow movement was majes- 
tically and eloquently played, at just the 
right pace. How few conductors seem to 
know what the word largo means, in 
eighteenth century music! For once, the 
superb theme had its proper breadth. And 
the finale, though rapidly taken, remained 
clearly stranded instead of becoming a 
musical bicycle race. 

Ravel’s orchestral version of his ‘Albor- 
ada del Gracioso’ is one of his most bril- 
liant achievements, with its subtle colors 
and rhythms, a miniature masterpiece. It 
was a feat of virtuosity to turn from the 
Haydn Symphony and to conduct this mod- 
ern work with equal zest and stylistic com- 
prehension as Mr. Busch did. The Mozart 
waltzes and the Dvorak tone poem were 
repeated from earlier programs. The audi- 
ence recalled Mr. Busch many times and 
the orchestra had to take several bows also. 


Abravanel Conducts City Symphony 
with Jepson as Soloist 


New York City Symphony, Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor; Helen Jepson, co- 
prano, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 4, eve- 


ning: 
Symphony in G Mimnor.......:......0.. Mozart 
Polissena’s Aria from ‘Radamisto’..... Handel 
— and Rondo, ‘Ch’io mi scordi di 
ozart 


eciceweat gages! pinverswsbenseners 
Symphony No. 2 in E Minor, 
Randall Thompson 
Mr. Abravanel, a former conductor at 
the Metropolitan, currently leading the 
Broadway hit, ‘Lady in the Dark’, began 
his series of three appearances with the 
City Symphony by conducting two large 
symphonic: works. The Mozart was a per- 
suasive performance, both as to the larger 
scope of the work and in finesse about de- 
tails, and the orchestra behaved exceed- 


ingly well with the exception of a few horn 


burbles. Mr. Thompson’s fine work went 
with a swing and a yerve that were exhila- 
rating. : 

The lesser known arias Miss Jepson 


chose were grateful to hear and she sang 
them with command of style, sincerity and 
excellent diction. The Handel particu- 
larly showed her ability to carry the long 
dramatic line. As an encore she delighted 
the audience with ‘Il est doux, il est bon’ 
from Massenet’s ‘Hérodiade’. Mr. Abra- 
vanel supplied discreet accompaniments. 


Szell Conducts NBC Symphony in 
Dvorak Program 


NBC Symphony. George Szell conduct- 
ing. Studio 8-H, Radio City, Jan. 6, eve- 


ning: 
DVORAK PROGRAM 
Overture, ‘Husitska’; Symphony 
4, Op. 88 


By far the best orchestral tribute to 
Dvorak of the current season was this con- 
cert, which introduced two relatively un- 
familiar works in stirring performances. 

Mr. Szell is a 
splendid musician, 
and the orchestra 
played for him not 
only with virtuosic 
brilliance but with a 
grasp of the spirit of 
the music which was 
a tribute to the qual- 
ity of his leadership. 
The ‘Hussite Over- 
ture is more or less 
of a show-piece, but 
it is first-rate Dvorak 
and should be heard 
far oftener than it is. 

Dvorak’s Fourth 
Symphony has been 
unaccountably neglected by conductors. It is 
in every way vastly superior to the ‘New 
World’ Symphony, finer in material, more 
authentic in expression and far more im- 
pressive in style. The orchestration is 
nothing short of magnificent, and the mu- 
sic is profoundly national in feeling with- 
out suffering any narrowness of vision 
thereby. In a hundred details of phras- 
ing, color and rhythm Mr. Szell revealed 
himself as a born Dvorak conductor. It 
was a joy to observe his absolute control 
of the orchestra, which vitalized every 
element of the score without interfering 
with freedom of expression. 

Though Dvorak did not conceive his 
symphonies in such noble and far-reach- 
ing terms as did Brahms, he carried on 
the great tradition in his own way, and 
as an orchestrator he surpassed his Ger- 
man friend. This G Major Symphony 
is something to point at when the pedants 
grow patronizing about Dvorak. It is a 
deeply moving work which will probably 
gain in stature as the years pass. Mr. 
Szell was recalled many times by the en- 
thusiastic audience. : 


No. 


in G, 





George Szell 


Szell Appears Again 


_ NBC Symphony, George Szell conduct- 
ing. Radio City, Jan. 13, evening: 


Oe ee, ga Weber 

Symphony in G (Oxford)............... Haydn 

Symphonic Poem, ‘Wallenstein’s Camp’, 
Smetana 


Mr. Szell scarcely could have made a 
better choice of music to display his par- 
ticular genius than the Haydn symphony. 
A great part of the beauty and charm of 
Haydn —like Bach, Mozart and even 
Beethoven—lies in the little details of ac- 
centuation, dynamics and, especially, phras- 
ing. When_ these things are neglected 
Haydn’s aristocratic art becomes fiat, 
flabby and virtually without meaning. 

Mothering the work like a busy hen, 
Mr. Szell sought out every nuance, and 
turned and shaded every phase with in- 
finite care. The orchestra played with 
confidence under this very explicit kind of 
direction and the result was a vital and 
meaningful performance of one of Haydn’s 
most delightful symphonic essays. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
‘Wallenstein’s Camp’ remains one of Sme- 
tana’s lesser known works. Nationalistic 
themes of no particular distinction form the 
basis of the piece and they are treated to a 
routine development in martial spirit in- 


Helen Jepson 
Maurice Abravanel 





Josef and Rosina 


Roland Gundry Lhevinne 


CONDUCTOR AND SOLOISTS WITH CITY 
SYMPHONY 
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volving frequent and sometimes spectacular 
use of the heavy brass battery. As an 
overture or piece of occasion music, the 
work is passable, but it is considerably too 
shallow to merit the title, symphonic poem. 

A big studio audience received both or- 
chestra and conductor with great cordiality. 
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Lhevinnes Play with City Symphony 


New York City Symphony, Maurice 
Abravanel, conductor. Josef and Rosina 
Lhevinne, duo-pianists, soloists. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 11, evening. 

2 err Bach 

Concerto for Two Pianos and Orchestra, 

Poulenc 

Suite ‘Provencale’ ab cane ad 6k Ss ondeees Milhaud 

a era Copland 

‘Daphnis et Chloe’ Ballet Suite No. 2...Ravel 


Josef and Rosina Lhevinne collaborated 
in an excellent performance of the Poulenc 
Concerto, making the most of its lyrical 
passages and projecting the color and at- 
mosphere of the work with discriminating 
taste. Their interpretation was distin- 
guished by lightness of touch and clean 
finger work. The orchestra contributed 
able support. The Lhevinnes were forced 
to add two encores: an excerpt from Mil- 
haud’s Suite ‘Scaramouche’; and Chopin's 
‘Minute’ Waltz. 

Mr. Abravanel’s conducting was marked 
by the clarity and understanding which 
have been noted before. Although the sec- 
ond half of the program suffered a little 
from the sameness of its music, each work 
received a fine-grained performance. K. 


Mozart Festival at Carnegie Hall 
Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17, evening. 
ee og cca 


Fifty-five Members " New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Otto Klemperer, conductor. Soloists: 
Mischa Mischakoff, violin; William Primrose, 
viola: 


Overture to ‘Don Giovanni’ ; 
Double Concerto for Violin and Viola . 
Rondo, Fourth Movement from Serenade No 
i in D (‘Haffner’) 

affner’ Symphony in D 


Part IT 

Thirty-six Members of as Symphony, 
Felix Wolfes, conductor. One-act Opera, ‘T 
Impresario’: Robert Marshall, Mozart; Stella 
Andreva, Miss Uhlich; Christine Foster, Madan 
Lange; Fritz Essler, Schikaneder; Earl Wright- 
son, Philip; Charles Brock, Servant. Leopo 
Sachse, stage director. 


° 


An audience of gratifying numbers wa 
on hand for this specially arranged pr« 
gram designated as a Mozart Festival an! 
obviously found much enjoyment in what 
was offered. The outstanding features 0! 
the first part of the program were the per- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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BALTIMORE FORCES 
INITIATE SEASON 


Barlow Conducts Opening Con- 
cert of Orchestra with 
Stewart as Soloist 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Jan. 17.—The Bal- 
timore Symphony officially opened its 
twenty-seventh season of municipal con- 
certs on Jan. 11 before a sizeable crowd. 








Howard Barlow 


Howard Barlow was greeted cordially 
and in his energetic presentations of the 
Glinka Overture to ‘Russlan and Lud- 
milla’, excerpts from Mussorgsky’s mu- 
sic-drama, ‘Khovanstchina’, and fantasy, 
‘A Night on Bald Mountain’ and the 
familiar ‘Caucasian Sketches’ of Ippo- 
litoff-[vanoff made apparent the artistic 
status of the reorganized orchestra. 

The concert held special interest, as 
it afforded the local public its first op- 
portunity of hearing Reginald Stewart 
as soloist in the Tchaikovsky Concerto. 
Mr. Stewart, as the newly appointed di- 
rector of the Peabody Conservatory of 
Music, naturally occupies an important 
position locally and his appearance as 
soloist won him a courteous welcome 
to the community and a reception heart- 
ily marked by applause which carried 
with it full appreciation for the fine in- 
terpretation the soloist gave of the Con- 
certo; indeed, the playing was of a bril- 
liant type and warranted the enthusi- 
astic reception. 

Mr. Barlow opened the season of mu- 
nicipally sponsored concerts at the 
Lyric Theater on Jan. 10 with the first 
of the series of Youth Programs. This 
concert marked the introduction of an 
educational experiment, a correlation 
of the visual and musical arts. The idea 
arose from the plans arranged by Mor- 
gan Marshall, director of Walters Art 
Gallery. Lynn D. Poole, of the Walters 
Art Gallery, described in detail certain 
art objects to be viewed in the current 
exhibition at the gallery. Slides repre- 
senting these objects were shown and 
Mr, Barlow spoke of their relationship. 
(he program was confined to Russian 
music and art. 

Dr. Hans Kindler prefaced his Na- 
tional Symphony program on Jan. 6 at 
the Lyric with a setting of the National 
\nthem made by Igor Stravinsky 
which in its “deranged” form displeased 
the audience, to say it mildly. Press re- 

tion to this version and general dis- 
pproval by the audience left little doubt 
that the venture was considered an 

ror of judgment and good taste. The 
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concert that followed, however, proved 
again that Dr. Kindler’s group is en- 
thusiastically able to project his indi- 
vidual demands. The violin soloist, Jo- 
seph Szigeti, gave a noble reading of 
the Corelli ‘La Folia’ and the less fa- 
miliar Concerto of Busoni. 

Sir Thomas Beecham led the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra on Dec. 3 at the 
Lyric Theater. Authoritative read- 
ings were given to Haydn, Mozart and 
Rossini compositions. 

Eugene Ormandy conducted the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra at its third local 
concert on Jan. 14 at the Lyric in a 
program of Russian music. Beginning 
with the Church Scene from ‘Christmas 
Eve’ by Rimsky Korsakoff, a memorable 
reading of the Tchaikovsky Fifth Sym- 
phony followed. A resonant perform- 
ance of the festival music from Stravin- 
sky’s ‘Petruchka’, and a finely conceived 
transcription made by Lucien Cailliet of 
the ‘Pictures at an Exhibition’, by 
Mussorgsky, completed the evening. 

FRANZ C. BoRNSCHEIN 





BROOKLYN CHORAL 
GROUPS WELCOMED 


Apollo Club and Philharmonic 
Choir Appear—Salmaggi 
Opera Continues 


BROOKLYN, Jan. 18.—The Apollo 
Club, entering its sixty-fourth year, 
presented the season’s first private con- 
cert in the opera house of the Academy 
on Dec. 2, before a capacity audience. 
Under the authoritative baton of Alfred 
Boyce, the club achieved notably fine 
results in a program devoted largely to 
Anglo-Saxon folk-song and Christmas 
music. Eleanor Steber, Metropolitan 
Opera soprano, disclosed artistic vo- 
calism in varied songs and ‘Ah, Fors é 
Lui’ from ‘La Traviata’. Spirited ap- 
plause brought encores. Her accompa- 
nist was James Quillian, Stuart Ross 
was the accompanist for the club. 

The Philharmonic Choir of Brook- 
lyn, Paul J. Thayer, conductor, and An- 
nie Bivona, accompanist, gave its sixth 
annual Christmas-tide concert in the 
music hall of the Academy on Dec. 11. 
The program included no less than 
twenty-three separate numbers. This 
organization is coming forward with 
significant stride. 


Morning Choral Heard 


The twenty-third annual Winter con- 
cert by the Morning Choral, Herbert 
Stavely Sammond, conductor, was held 
at the Academy on Dec. 16. The pro- 
gram included a goodly portion of 
Christmas season music. Harrington 
Van Hoesen, baritone, was assisting 
artist in two groups of solo songs. 

Ruggiero Ricci, violinist, with Ber- 
nard Frank at the piano, was presented 
by the Institute on Dec. 3, in the third 
event in the Major Concert Series. 
Concertos by Mozart and Glazunoff 
were high lights of the program. He 
played brilliantly. 

Popular-price grand opera, under Al- 
fredo Salmaggi, continues to pack the 
Academy on Saturday nights. 

Among young American artists who 
have won outstanding favor with audi- 
ences, are Winifred Heidt, contralto, 
and Eugene Conley, tenor. The series 
continues indefinitely. 

Institute programs have included a 
Don Cossack Chorus evening on Dec. 
17, which Serge Jaroff, and a duo-piano 
recital by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Rob- 
inson on Jan. 7. Fetix Deyo 


HARTFORD ATTENDS 
VISITING OPERA 


Metropolitan’s ‘Don Giovanni’ 
Given Under Baton of 
Bruno Walter 


HartrorpD, ConN., Jan. 20.—In more 
than a decade of Metropolitan Opera at 
Bushnell Memorial, the apogée was 
reached on Dec. 2 when Mozart’s ‘Don 
Giovanni’ was presented with an all- 
star cast: Salvatore Baccaloni, Rose 
Bampton, Jermila Novotna, Ezio Pinza, 
Bidu Sayao, Charles Kullman, and Nor- 
man Cordon. Bruno Walter conducted. 

This was one of those rarest occa- 
sions when the critics and the entire 
public, musical and uninitiated alike, 
sang harmoniously together in highest 
praise and rapture. Rose Bampton 
made an exceedingly fine impression 
with an ample voice. If somewhat lack- 
ing facility on the coloratura side, she 
more than made up for any shortcom- 
ings by an intensely dramatic per- 
formance. Mr. Pinza took topmost 
honors in spite of the relatively meager 
vocal assignments, simply because of 
the verve and verity of his unimpeach- 
able impersonation of Don Giovanni. 
A good deal of credit for the general 
success must accrue naturally to Bruno 
Walter, who elicited the most remark- 
able response from his orchestra, in- 
spired his soloists and gave the whole 
conception a beautiful continuity. 

In spite of the artistic success of ‘Don 
Giovanni’, Bushnell Memorial has just 
announced that a second Metropolitan 
Opera will not be brought here this 
year. The management had tentatively 
planned to present ‘The Daughter of the 
Regiment’ with Lily Pons and Bac- 
caloni but it was felt that the financial 
requirements would be too great, due 
to the necessary demands upon the pub- 
lic because of war conditions. This is 
not the first season that Bushnell has 
limited itself to only one Metropolitan 
Opera, ‘La Boheme’ having been the 
only production in 1934-35. 

CarL E. LINDSTROM 








David Mannes Plans Free Concerts 

A series of three programs by a sym- 
phony orchestra under the direction of 
David Mannes for Sunday afternoons, 
March 1, 8 and 15, will be presented at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. With 
these concerts the museum rounds out 
a quarter of a century of free concerts. 
For the 1942 series Mr. Mannes is 
planning programs that will include a 
complete symphony in the first half 
and shorter and lighter selections in the 
second half. 





Maurois and Gourevitch to Give 
Lecture-Recital 

Andre Maurois, lecturer, and Gegoire 
Gourevitch, pianist, will give the first of 
a series of lecture recitals devoted to 
various aspects of Romanticism in the 
Concert Hall of the MacDowell Club 
on Jan. 27. Mr. Gourevitch will play 
Beethoven’s ‘Appassionata’ Sonata; the 
‘Chorus of Whirling Dervishes’ from 
‘The Ruins of Athens’ transcribed by 
Saint-Saéns; and the Nocturne in E 
Minor by John Field. 





Achron Compositions Played 

Many of the compositions of Isidor 
Achron, pianist and composer, are be- 
ing presented in January, including the 
premiere of his ‘Nocturne Fantasia’, in 
Town Hall on Jan. 19, by Erica Morini, 
violinist. Mr. Achron will appear in 
Carnegie Hall on Jan. 24 in a program 
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of some of his own compositions. 


George Sandor, pianist, will introduce 
Mr. Achron’s new Gavotte in a recital 
in Town Hall on Jan. 29, and Vladimir 
Golschmann will conduct the St. Louis 
Symphony in his ‘Suite Grotesque’ on 
Jan. 30 and 31. 





JACK SALTER 


ARTIST 
MANAGEMENT 
DIVISION 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS 
INC. 


113 WEST 57th STREET - NEW YORK 
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PITTSBURGH HEARS 
TWO ORCHESTRAS 


Viadimir Bakaleinikoff Makes 
Guest Appearance—Boston 
Symphony Heard 


PittsBuRGH, Jan. 20.—Fritz Reiner 
maintained high standards of perform- 
ance in several recent programs of the 
Pittsburgh Symphony. Vladimir Ba- 
kaleinikoff directed his annual concert 
with Rachmaninoff as soloist in the 
Schumann Concerto and the pianist’s 
own Paganini Variations. Schubert’s 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony and the Stravin- 
sky ‘Firebird’ Suite completed that pro- 
gram. Chadwick’s ‘Jubilee’ Overture, 
the Beethoven ‘Eroica’ Symphony, 
Shostakovich’s Polka and Russian 
Dance from the ballet, ‘The Golden 
Age, and Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture 
made a rousing program at a later con- 
cert under Mr. Reiner. Lucille Harri- 
son was harp soloist at the Christmas 
concert, playing the two dances of De- 
bussy and the Introduction and Allegro 
of Rayel with strings, solo clarinet and 
flute. David Stanley Smith’s ‘Credo’, 
the First Symphony of Brahms and 
Strauss’s ‘Til Eulenspiegel’ pleased a 
large audience. 

Two concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony aroused enthusiasm and brought 
large audiences. Dr. Koussevitzky of- 
fered three symphonies at the first, the 
Mozart ‘Haffner’, William Schuman’s 
Third and Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique’. 
The second program included Brahms’s 
Fourth Symphony, Ravel’s ‘Le Tom- 
beau de Couperin’, Samuel Barber’s 
‘Essay for Orchestra’ and Strauss’s ‘Til 
Eulenspiegel’. J. Frep LissFELt 





Don Cossacks and Foster Appear in 
San Antonio 


San Antonio, Tex., Dec. 18.—The 
Friends of Music course, Mrs. James E. 
Devoe, sponsor, for its second concert on 
Nov. 24 presented the Don Cossack 
Chorus, Serge Jaroff, conductor. Jef- 
ferson High School auditorium was well 
filled with appreciative listeners. Sid- 
ney Foster, pianist, made an excellent 
impression in the second concert of the 
Tuesday Musical Club’s Artist Series on 
Nov. 25, at San Pedro Playhouse. His 
choice of program was commended 
equally with its beautiful rendition. 

ie 
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Barzin Forces Give Mozart’s ‘Seraglio’ 





Principals in the Mozart Opera: Above, 

Leon Lischiner as Osmin and Lois 

MacMahon as Blondie; Right, Rachel 

Van Cleve as Constance and John 

Hamill as Belmont; Far Right, Oscar 

Catoire as Pedrillo 

ITH the idea of giving the National 

Orchestral Association experience in 
operatic accompanying, Leon Barzin, its 
conductor, last year gave operatic perform- 
ances. They were of a highly stylized type, 
the orchestra playing behind a curtain and 
the singers singing in front of it. 

For his first performance this year, in 
Carnegie Hall on the evening of Jan. 12, 
Mr. Barzin chose Mozart’s seldom-heard, 
‘The Escape from the Seraglio’, one of the 
most difficult works to cast and to per- 
form in the whole range of opera. The 
orchestra, this time, sat in front on the 
floor of the hall. 

Mr. Barzin’s orchestra accompanied well 
and received, doubtless, the desired experi- 
ence. Unfortunately, not so much can be 
said for the singers. Several of them, how- 
ever, showed possibilities, such as Leon 
Lischiner who sang and acted Osmin with 
budding ability. Lois MacMahon did some 
excellent soubrette work as Blondie. The 
other roles were cast as follows: Selim, 
Paul King; Constance, Rachel Van Cleve ; 
Belmont, John Hamill, and Pedrillo, Oscar 
Catoire. 

A small revolving stage held an ingeni- 
ous reversible setting, and tasteful costumes 
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Of the stage direc- 
tion of Josef Turneau, the less said the bet- 
ter. The special English translation was 


were by Howard Bay. 


by Rosamund Young Chapin. It may have 
been good but except for phrases which 
stuck out like sore thumbs, such as “Oh, 
you fuss-budget” and “Making goo-goo 
eyes”, it was incomprehensible. The audi- 
ence, which was a fairly large one, dis- 
played interest throughout the evening. 





Arrau Gives Recitals in Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, Jan. 20.—Claudio Arrau 
played an excellent program for the 
Matinee Musicale Club in the Hall of 
Mirrors, Netherland Plaza on the morn- 
ing of Dec. 9. He revealed an unusual 
interpretative ability, sound technique 
and expressive phrasing throughout the 
concert which began with Bach’s ‘Ital- 
ian’ Concerto and presented Schumann’s 
‘Carnival’; and the Beethoven Sonata in 
E Flat, Op. 31, No. 3. Four works made 
up the last group, Chopin’s Scherzo in 
E, Ravel’s ‘Jeux d'eau’, Debussy’s 
‘Voiles’ and ‘Feux d’artifice’. V.A. 





Echaniz Appears in Recital in Memphis, 
Tenn. 

MEMPHIs, TENN., Jan. 20.—José 
Echaniz, Cuban pianist, was presented 
to the Memphis audience of the Civic 
Concert Series by the Beethoven Club 
on Dec. 6 in recital. Works by Haydn, 
Hummel, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 


Ravel, Falla and Liszt served to display 
brilliance of his playing. 


oly A 


SZIGETI AND MILHAUD 
PLAY IN CINCINNATI 


Former Performs Beethoven Con- 
certo with Symphony—Com- 
poser Offers Own Works 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 16.—An all-Bee- 
thoven program was offered for the pair 
of concerts by the Cincinnati Symphony 
under the direction of Eugene Goos- 
sens in Music Hall Jan. 9 and 10, with 
the eminent artist, Joseph Szigeti, play- 
ing the Beethoven violin Concerto. 

It was a noble performance, full of 
the artistic grace of this wonderful vio- 
linist who brought to light the exquisite 
quality of this work, and the excellent 
playing of the orchestra also made the 
performance a thing of rare beauty. 
Mr. Szigeti was recalled many times by 
the enthusiastic audience and graciously 
offered a Bach work as an encore. 

Mr. Goossens and the members of the 
orchestra gave an inspired reading of 
the Fifth Symphony. To open the con- 
cert there was a most gratifying per- 
tormance of the ‘Leonore Overture’, 


No. 3. 





Leads Own Fanfare 


For the concerts on Jan. 2 and 3, 
Darius Milhaud appeared as conductor, 
composer and pianist as well. Mr. Mil- 
haud conducted the first half of the pro- 
gram with the exception of his Con- 
certo, opening with his own composi- 
tion, ‘Fanfare’, a short work which 
fitted its title well. Then came his ar- 
rangement of Couperin’s Introduction 
and Allegro, which deprived these 
pieces of their dainty and engaging 
qualities. This was followed by Mr. 
Milhaud’s Suite Provengale, a group of 
eight short pieces which displayed the 
characteristics of the modern French 
school to a marked degree. Mr. Goos- 
sens conducted the Concerto No. 2 with 
Mr. Milhaud as piano soloist. The sec- 
ond movement was the most ingratiat- 
ing, but much of the time the composi- 
tion lacks a definite plan. Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony in F Minor closed 
the program. 


Ballet Russe Gives Four Programs 


Taking the place of the pair of or- 
chestra concerts, the Monte Carlo ‘Bal- 
let’ Russe presented two evening and 
two matinee programs, Dec. 5, 6 and 7, 
in Music Hall, assisted by the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. Three conductors 
shared the baton for these presentations, 
Eugene Goossens, Franz Allers and 
Efrem Kurtz. Attracting much atten- 
tion and comment was the giant V 
flashed on the curtains while the or- 
chestra played the first phrase of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony before each 
performance. This followed the playing 
of the National Anthem. 

Ballets performed included ‘The Nut- 
cracker’, ‘Saratoga’, ‘Capriccio Espagfi- 
ol’, ‘The Magic Swan’, Seventh Sym- 
phony of Beethoven, ‘Prince Igor’, 
‘Scheherazade’, ‘Labyrinth’, ‘Vienna- 
1814’, ‘Bogatyri’, ‘The Three-Cornered 
Hat’, and ‘The Blue Danube’. Of these 
Ballets two were completely new to Cin- 
cinnati: ‘Saratoga’ and ‘Labyrinth’. 

VALERIA ADLER 





Milstein Plays in New Orleans 


New ORLEANS, Jan. 19.—Nathan 
Milstein appeared under the auspices of 
the Philharmonic Society, confirming 
all previous opinions of his remarkable 
playing. Beauty of tone, warmth and 
brilliance were among his many great 
assets. H, B. L. 
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TWO VIOLINISTS GIVE 
RECITALS IN SEATTLE 


Menuhin Opens Schultz Artist 
Series—Milstein Welcomed— 
School Groups Active 


SEATTLE, WASH., Jan.20.—The Cecelia 
Schultz “Greater Artist Series” opened 
with a memorable concert by Yehudi 
Menuhin on Nov. 28. His program 
was distinguished in choice, for it in- 
cluded what was said to be a first per- 
formance in America of the Paganini 
Concerto No, 2, in B Minor “and prob- 
ably the world premiere of the complete 
Urtext of the work.” The technical diffi- 
culties were executed with fluent ease, 
and each of the four movements was 
played with his usual perfection of de- 
tail and phrasing. To the opening work, 
Beethoven's Sonata No. 1 in D Minor, 
he gave an exceedingly impressive read- 
ing, rich and beautiful. Compositions 
of Ravel, Brahms, Sarasate, Kreisler 
and Falla filled out the program, to 
which was added five encores. The ac- 
companist was Adolph Baller, who 
shared in the prolonged applause. 

Another noted violinist, Nathan Mil- 
stein, made an appearance on Dec. 9. 
The program was made up of works for 
the most part familiar to concert goers, 
and was peculiarly satisfying after two 
days of anxiety and blackouts, attend- 
ant upon the declaration of war. Eu- 
gene Helmer was the accompanist. 


Public Schools Hold Festival 


The Christmas Festival at the Audi- 
torium also attracted a full house. This 
annual concert is presented by the Pub- 
lic Schools under the sponsorship of 
The Music and Art Foundation. <A 
pageant, ‘The Nativity,’ carol singing 
accompanied by school orchestra, made 
up a program which was touching 
and lovely. Ethel Henson, supervisor 
of music in the public schools, directed 
the carol singing. Mrs. Edgar Ames 
is president of the Music and Art Foun- 
dation. 

A delightful production of ‘Haensel 
and Gretel’ was the season’s musical of- 
fering of Junior Programs, Inc. With 
one exception, Gretel, sung by LaVerne 
Giger, of Hollywood, all characters 
were local talent. The voices were clear 
and true and gave spontaneity and 
charm to the familiar music. The dic- 
tion was exceptionally good. The beau- 
tiful singing of the “Prayer”, and the 
entrance of the fourteen angels, was 
most effective. The opera was under 
the direction of Ernst Gebert of the 
Lyric Theater, assisted by Wright Es- 
ser of the drama department of the 
Cornish School. Principal parts were 
sung by Dorothy Short, Haensel; Mu- 
riel Wallstead, Mother; Bill Jorgensen, 
Father; Vera Wollenweber, Old Witch. 
Costumes for the children and dancers 
were designed by Ann Verity. The mu- 
sical accompaniment was provided , by 
string quartets from the Symphony 
Orchestra, with Mr. Gebert at the piano 

Two choral clubs and many church 
choirs were heard in concerts appropri- 
ate to the season. The winter concert 
of the Junior Gregorian Choir, Helen 
Maurier, director, was given at Uni- 


versity Temple on Dec. 5. The Ralston 
Male Chorus, Owen Williams, assisted 
by Arthur Davis, a former member as 
soloist, sang to a sold-out house on 
Dec. 12. NAN D. Bronson 





PORTLAND CIVIC GROUP 
GIVES ‘BEGGAR’S OPERA’ 





Reorganized Association Sings in Black- 
outs—Instrumental and Vocal 
Ensembles Heard 

PORTLAND, ORE., Jan. 20.—The plans 
of the reorganized Civic Opera Associa- 
tion to give two operas have been 
altered. However, it was able to pre- 
sent ‘the Beggar’s Opera’ in a vocally 
and dramatically effective manner, at 
Neighbors of Woodcraft auditorium on 
Dec. 9 and 10, two nights of experi- 
mental blackouts. Don Marye, of the 
Civic Theatre was the competent 
beggar. Paul Robinson was the player. 
Richard Sinclair, J. Patrick, Laura E. 
Smith, Kathleen Madsen, Patricia Sim- 
mons, Dorothy Reeves, Sidney Sinclair, 
Dora A. Dillon and Robert W. Mills 
sang the other roles. Edouard Hurli- 
mann was the musical director, Alex- 
ander Oumansky, the ballet master and 
Suzanne Marden, the dramatic director. 
The orchestra was a WPA group. 

The Liedertafel Male Chorus was led 
in a program by Herman Hafner at 
Swiss Hall. Clara Rieman, accom- 
panied by Olga Ruff Carter, was the 
guest soloist. Members of Mu Phi 
Epsilon appeared in a recital including 
performances of piano and organ num- 
bers, an instrumental trio and a vocal 
ensemble. 

Frederick Rothchild of the piano 
faculty of Ellison-White Conservatory 
of music gave a program of classic and 
modern illustrations. Marylhurst Col- 
lege’s Winter recital was a notable ex- 
position of interpretation of voice, violin 
and piano works and of instrumental 
and vocal combinations. Choral singing 
directed by Albert E. Jones, a piano 
ensemble led by David Campbell, and a 
dramatic skit rehearsed by Don Marye, 
were the features of the December 
musicale of the Monday Musical Club. 


J. F. 


Slonimsky Gives Concert in Panama 
BaLBoa, CANAL Zong, Jan. 5.—A 
most interesting concert of contempor- 
ary music was given on Jan. 4 at the 
Panama National Conservatory by 
Nicolas Slonimsky, assisted by mem- 
bers of the faculty. Mr. Slonimsky, 
well-known American pianist, composer 
and musical critic, is returning to the 
United States after a South American 
tour in which he has been gathering 
Latin American artistic material. The 
program included works by Brazilian, 
Columbian, and Panamanian composers, 
as well as by Mr. Slonimsky. Herbert 
de Castro, conductor of the Panama 
National Symphony, and Alberto Gali- 
many, for many years leader of the Na- 
tional Band, represented Panama. The 
program proved Mr. Slonimsky’s many 
talents. Not only did the audience en- 
joy his compositions and pianistic abil- 
ity, but also responded warmly to his 
informal remarks and personality. His 
Suite for wood-wind and _ percussion 
was heartily applauded. H. C. B. 
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New York Concerts 


(Continued from page 14) 


Recitative for strings by Godfrey Ridout 
showed a marked leaning towards long, 
plastic line, but the instrumental work was 
better-knit structurally and more substan- 
tial musically than ‘either of the songs, of 
which, however, ‘New Hampshire’ was 
emphatically the better. Louis Applebaum’s 
Music for Strings, if of less individual 
stamp than the Ridout work for strings, 
was another of the more interesting of the 
more modernistic compositions, while his 
song, ‘Cynara’, seemed musically uncon- 
centrated. 

The Weinzweig string quartet, less ham- 
pered by clichés than most of the other 
works given, had thematic material of a 
distinctive character and refreshing spon- 
taneity of expression, especially in the first 
movement. The most readily appealing 
number of all was undoubtedly Hector 
Gratton’s ‘Canadian Dance’, a fact due 
to its folk-music basis and the felicitous 
craftsmanship with which that had been 
adapted for artistic purposes. Finally, 
young André Mathieu, the exceptionally 
talented boy pianist-composer, who was 
heard in recital two seasons ago, disclosed 
both his precocious creative gift and his 
pianistic skill in his aptly flavored ‘Hom- 
age to the Child Mozart’, his ee and 





DANCE: 


Bw fortnight’s events in the world 
of the dance marked formal debuts 
of artists already familiar to Metropoli- 
tan audiences. Grace and Kurt Graff 
introduced their ballet company in the 
Concert Theatre. Carmen Amaya made 
her first concert appearance with a troupe 
of Spanish dancers. Ruth Page and 
Bentley Stone returned to the city after 
an absence of five years. 


Graff Ballet Makes New York Debut 


The Graff Ballet, Grace and Kurt Graff 
chief dancers and choreographers, made its 
formal New York debut at the Concert 
Theater on the evening of Jan. 9. The 
company, in addition to Mr. and Mrs. 
Graff, consists of eight dancers and Ann 
Marley and Joseph Hawes at the two 
pianos. 

The choreography, often reminiscent of 
that of Kurt Jooss, suffered from general 
lack of line, substituting characterization 
for dancing. The most effective work of 
the evening was the ‘Ode to the Living’ 
which, although overlong, contained mo- 
ments of strong movement. Kurt Graff 
danced the role of Death, showing no pref- 
erence between the rich girl, Dorothy 
Davies, and the ‘Daughter of the Streets’, 
Grace Graff. 

‘Renaissance’, “in the Mood of the Bor- 
gia period” was a duo for the Graffs, which 
boasted some sinister and lustful character- 
ization but little actual dance. “The Garden 
Party’ was lively and entertaining but was 
also too long for the flimsy material. Other 
works on the program were ‘Preface’, 
‘Dance of Peace’, ‘Vintage-1912’, ‘The Ser- 
pent’, “Temptation Waltz’, ‘Romance’ and 
‘Fanfare’. 


Carmen Amaya, Dancer (Debut) 

Carmen Amaya, Spanish dancer whose 
fame spread like wildfire after her appear- 
ance in night clubs in New York and in 
other cities, made her formal New York 
concert debut on the evening of Jan. 13 in 
Carnegie Hall with Antonio Triana and a 
troupe of assisting dancers and musicians, 
before an audience which made the vener- 
able walls bulge outwards. Despite the fact 
that Carnegie Hall is the worst place in 
New York to present an artist of her type 
(except possibly Madison Square Garden), 
much of the fiery gypsy dancer’s person- 
ality came over the footlights. Miss Amaya 
needs the intimacy and atmosphere of a 
night club to achieve complete rapproche- 
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an Etude conceived under the modernistic 


influence. 

Miss Westra sang the three songs with 
musical intelligence and praiseworthy ad- 
herence to accuracy of difficult intervals, 
albeit with unintelligible diction; Mr. Pot- 
ter, besides playing the piano solos, joined 
Leon Rudin in a zestful performance of the 
Gratton Dance; Josef Marx handled the 
oboe parts of the Ridout songs expertly, 
and the Rudin Quartet played the string 
works ably. 

Of the composers, Mr. Ridout Mr. 
Weinzweig and Mr. Applebaum repre- 
sented Toronto; Miss Pentland, Winnipeg, 
and Mr. Gratton and André Mathieu, 
Montreal. Cc. 


Leslie Frick, Mezzo-Soprano 


Alderson Mowbray, accompanist. 
Hall, Jan. 13, evening: 


‘Weep No More,’ from ‘Hercules’..... Handel 
‘My Mother Bids Me Bind My Hair’..Haydn 
‘A Song of Penitence’............... Beethoven 
‘Dein Blaues Auge’; ‘Botschaft’; 
leiser wird mein Schlummer’; Das MaAd- 
chen Spricht’; ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’.. Brahms 
‘Histoires Naturelles: Le Paon, Le Grillon, 
Le Cygne, Le Martin Pécheur, La Pintade’ 


Town 


Ravel 

‘I Am Like a Remnant of a Cloud of Autumn’ 
Carpenter 

‘Old Mother Hubbard’............. Hutchinson 
‘Thrush in the Moonlight’............. Tonnelé 
PGE. cudavaladVivbessresbbdacéncks Ormond 
TOPE NE, RIOOE cocks ccvectssectoean Palmer 
RE TN cdbaces aebbbeutinte ea ddewed Manning 
"RTD. ‘bbe pecuseeabdeoans Jertoasate Hageman 


A program chosen to display the quali- 





Leslie Frick Ruth Diehl 


for interpretation and impeccable musical 
taste made Miss Frick’s recital a pleasur- 
able one for the large audience. It was 
her first appearance in one of New York’s 
professional concert halls, although she has 
been heard recently in smaller auditoriums. 
Evenness of: production throughout the 
scale, musicianly phrasing and excellent 
diction in three languages were outstand- 
ing facets of her talent. 

The “warming-up” group proceeded 
smoothly and with appropriately stateli- 
ness. Of the Brahms Lieder, the ‘Immer 
leiser’ was the most effective, both for pro- 
tection of mood and tonal beauty. A sense 
of strain and lack of realization of the full 
scope of ‘Von Ewiger Liebe’ made this less 
satisfactory. A little more abandon and 
spontaneity might have helped the Ravel 


ties of a voice well schooled, a decided giftwhimsies to their full due, though Miss 
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Two Debuts and a Reappearance 











Carmen Amaya 


ment with her audience, and it is to her 
credit and to Antonio Triana’s that this 
recital came off as successfully as it did. 

The first part of the program was far 
too dignified and conventional to suit her 
talents. But by the time that she reached 
the ‘Ay! Que Tu’, a gypsy song in which 
a girl tells her errant lover just where to 
get off, Miss Amaya had let down her hair 
and won her audience completely. The best 
thing on the program, apart from one or 
two of Mr. Triana’s solos, was the ‘Ale- 
grias’, a true gypsy dance in which Miss 
Amaya transformed Carnegie Hall into a 
smoke-laden cafe tense with the excitement 
of her movement. Mr. Triana was as bril- 
liant and captivating as ever. Assisting 
dancers included Antonia Amaya, Leonor 
Amaya and Lola Montes. The musical 
wing consisted of Manuel Matos and Nor- 
man Secon, pianists, and José Amaya, 
Paco Amaya and Sabicas, guitarists. The 
audience was almost hysterically enthusi- 
astic throughout the evening, and several 
“Ole’s” with strange accents were to be 
heard at intervals. 


Ruth Page and Bentley Stone 


Ruth Page and Bentley Stone made their 
first recital appearance in New York in 
five years at the Guild Theater on the 

(Continued on page 29) 





Ruth Page and Bentley Stone 





Seymour 
Grace and Kurt Graff 


Frick sang them with telling humor. T) 
final English group, of variable interest, i 
cluded a repetition of the popular ‘Pierr: 
and a mirth-provoking rendition of tl 
“Handelian” version of ‘Old Mother Hul 
bard’. Some of her best singing was do: 
in encores, the ‘Maria Wiegenlied’ of Reg 
being admirably set forth, the ‘Habaner 
from ‘Carmen’ going with a fine verve a: 
two Negro Spirituals revealing another a 
pect of the singer’s art. Mr. Mowbr:. 
played the accompaniments with insig!it 
and spirit. ) 


Ruth Diehl, Soprano (Debut) 


Ruth Diehl, soprano, who sang two sea- 
sons ago as one of the National Music 
League’s ‘Artists of the Future’, made a 
debut on her own in the Town Hall on the 
evening of Jan. 5, with John Ahlstrand at 
the piano and Foster Wygant playing clari- 
net in one number. Having disposed of the 
scena from Gluck’s ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’, 
Miss Diehl settled down to works better 
suited to her abilities and sang much of the 
program with considerable charm and defi- 
nite interpretative ability. There seems no 
reason at all for anyone ever to sing Schu- 
bert’s ‘Der Hirt auf dem Felsen’ but the 
singer did it well. Schubert’s ‘Nacht und 
Tratime’ was probably the most rewarding 
performance of the evening and a group of 
Grieg was well negotiated. Mr. Ahlstrand 
at the piano drove rather than followed. 

H 


Katherine Eyman, Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 6, evening: 


Valses Nobles ........-..+++++eeeeeee: Schubert 
Sonata in D Major, Op. 10, No. 3...Beethoven 
Fantasy Pieces, Op. 12: ‘In the Evening,’ 
‘Soaring,’ ‘Why?,’ ‘Whims,’ ‘In the Night,’ 
‘Fable,’ ‘Dream. Visions,’ Epilogue. Schumann 
yo a. F Sharp, Op. 36; oe in F, 


Op. 25, ; Prelude in F, Op. 28 . No. 23; 
Peciede i in ‘é *Minor, Op. 28, N -Chopin 
Three Bagatelles, Op: Gita s taba Sndie Bartok 


Two Characteristic Marches, Op. 10.......... 
Stefan Wolpe 

Waltzes from ‘Die Fledermaus’.............. 
Strauss-Dohnanyi 

This recital marked the reappearance of 
Katherine Eyman, a pianist now living in 
East Orange, N. J., after a long interven- 
ing interval since she was last heard in a 
local concert room. To the program that 
she had chosen she brought the assets of 
musical intelligence, considerable vitality 
and verve and a technique adequate for 
such demands as were made upon it. 

The opening Schubert waltzes were 
played with responsiveness to their grace- 
ful spirit and lilt, while thereafter it proved 
to be the more energetic music that was 
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st effectively handled. There was not 
much sensitiveness in the treatment of the 

wer and more poetic compositions, the 
Largo of the Sonata and Schumann’s ‘At 
Evening’, for instance, being played with 
the hardness of tone that prevailed through- 
out the evening, with but scant shading 
and with stilted rhythmic feeling. Greater 
resources of the imagination were an ob- 
vious need. 

The Barték bagatelles and the two Wolpe 
marches, which latter received their first 
local performance on this occasion, seemed, 
however, to make a special appeal to the 
recitalist, as she entered into their spirit 
with special ‘zest and so successfully com- 
municated her reaction to them to her audi- 
ence as to evoke special rounds of applause 
for her playing of them. oa 


Arthur LeBlanc, Violinist 


Ernest Victor Wolff, at the piano. Town 
Hall, Jan. 12, evening: 





PL cc) dd anqsecdh unt ducehscaeschoare Vitali 
I BE nb nc tat cat neh ee ah heparaein Mozart 
STEEL 2.5 ob 5 a iwec bets 665 640.050 b0 3000 Lekeu 
‘La Fontaine d’Aretl Szymanowski 
Ths sree 654k 06% ¥ndcabseknuneeols Ravel 
fF ee ere Cyril Scott-Kreisler 
‘Punchinello and the Butterfly’........ Sodero 


‘Le Chant des Pins’ (‘Song of the Pines’) 

. Arthur LeBlanc 
SNE. OR Seiscn coesehbivens Paganini- Auer 
The excellent impression created by Ar- 

thur LeBlanc when heard here previously 
was repeated at this recital. The young 
French-Canadian violinist evoked warm 
praise especially for the well-rounded, 
resonant tone at his command, which he 
displayed to best advantage, in so far as 
the first part of the program was con- 
cerned, in the sonata by the young Belgian 
composer Lekeu, who died in 1894 at the 
age of 24. The sonata is overlong, but it 
has inspired pages and the violinist and 
his associate, Ernest Victor Wolff, rose 
to the eloquence of those pages with com- 
municative fervor. 

Later the Szymanowski ‘Fountain of 
Arethusa’ and the recitalist’s own ‘Song 
of the Pines’ were played with vivid sug- 
gestiveness of the descriptive program- 
matic idea in each case and the Kreisler 
arrangement of Scott’s ‘Lotus Land’ was 
given with dreamy sentiment and exotic 
atmosphere, while the Sodero ‘Punchi- 
nello and the Butterfly’ so pleased the 
audience that it tried hard, though vainly, 
to have it played a second time. The Ra- 
vel ‘Tzigane’, on its part, suffered from 
the same impersonal approach as had seri- 
ously handicapped the performance of the 
Mozart sonata, while the Paganini caprice, 
in Auer’s version, would have profited by 
an access of greater élan, abandon and 
brilliance. Mr. Wolff provided musicianly 
accompaniments, but was rather too self- 
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Marian Anderson 


Arthur LeBlanc 


effacing in his otherwise skillful playing 
of the piano parts of the two sonatas. The 
audience applauded the recitalist and his 
collaborator warmly. C, 


Marian Anderson, Contralto 


Franz Rupp, accompanist. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 5, evening: 

"AM BRO isd ncaditee) veen gue. -c0Gs Handel 

‘Tanto sOSpirero’.......+.eeeee eee eee eens Bencini 

J ER OO See er Bach 

*‘Rugiadose, Odorose’............+-+0+5 Scarlatti 

‘Sind es Schmerzen, sind es Freuden 


‘Botschaft’; ‘Die Schnur, die Perl an 


Perio’: *Semmauent’......crccsicsecere Brahms 
‘Nuit Resplendissante’ from ‘Cinq Mars’ 

Gounod 
‘The Death’; ‘Berceuse’.......... Gretchaninoff 


‘Christ Is Risen’; ‘The Tryst’; ‘Ecstasy of 
Spring’ Rachmaninoff 
‘I Want Jesus to Walk With ag | 


rr. Boatner 
‘Let Us Break Bread Together’ 
Arr. Lawrence 
SORE 5s...) cau cabah .Saseenteand Arr. Payne 
‘Toshua fit de battle of Jericho’...Arr, Brown 
This was one of Miss Anderson’s most 
noteworthy recitals. Her voice was in its 
best estate and her interpretations went 
deep. Seldom has she been more com- 
pletely successful in communicating the 
poetry and projecting the moods of German 
Lieder, as represented on this occasion by 
the fine sheaf of Brahms songs. Her 
superb command of style enabled her to 
give just the right aura to the Handel, 
Bencini, Bach and Scarlatti airs, although 
in ‘All is Fulfilled’ (and also in the Lieder ) 
more of legato on the part of her accom- 
panist would have been of help. The air 
from Gounod’s little known opera, ‘Cinq- 
Mars’ was sumptuously and dramatically 
sung. Miss Anderson should keep it on 
her programs. Only rarely does one hear 
unhackneyed operatic music so stirringly 
presented in the concert halls. Of the Rus- 
sian songs, presented in English, the 
Gretchaninoff lullaby and the Rachmaninoff 
‘Tryst’ were enchantingly presented. Among 
extras were ‘Der Schmied’ by Brahms and 
‘Songs My Mother Taught Me’ by Dvorak. 
The hall was filled to overflowing and the 
applause was tumultuous. O. 


Lotte Lehman, Soprano 


Paul Ulanowsky, 
Town Hall, Jan. 7. 
ment Series) 


(Town Hall Endow- 


Dido’s Lament from ‘Dido and Aeneas’; 
‘There’s Not a Swain on the Plain’.. Purcell 
‘She Never Told Her Love’............ Haydn 
wy. oe SS — *) —@ SSR Schubert 
‘In Questa Tomba’; ‘Wonne der Wehmut’; 
SO "Ee ee errr S Beethoven 
‘Das Veilchen’; ‘Warnung’ ........... Mozart 


Folk Songs: ‘Feinsliebchen’; ‘Schwester- 
lein’; ‘Da Unten im Tale’; ‘Erlaube Mir’; 
‘Mein Madel Hat einem Rosenmund’. Brahms 

‘Die Georgine’; ‘Wiegenlied’; ‘Cacelie’. Strauss 

But lately recovered from illness, Mme. 

Lehmann’s voice was not in its best estate 
and for much of the program she employed 
a parlando that was not characteristic 
of the superb Lieder singer who has 
thrilled us so frequently. Also, most of 
the program was composed of songs with 
little vocal or emotional range, the final 
Strauss being the exception. The English 
group at the beginning was especially 
treasurable and Haydn’s somewhat pallid 
setting of the passage from ‘Twelfth Night’ 
was beautifully done. The Beethoven songs 
may be passed over. ‘In Questa Tomba’ 
was a factitious stunt piece when written and 
it is open to question whether or not it is 
only its composer’s name that keeps it alive. 
Mozart’s ‘Violet’ was charmingly done and 
of the Brahms songs, ‘Schwesterlein’ was 
the best. The first Strauss song is unim- 


portant and the Cradle Song has been bet- 
ter sung in the same hall by a singer of 
another race. 
judgement. 


‘Cacelie’ was an error of 
Encores included Brahms’s ‘O 





accompanist. The 





Lotte Lehmann Eugene Gash 


Liebliche Wangen’ and the same com- 
poser’s ‘Vergebliches Standchen’. A 
crowded audience was moved to torrential 
applause more than once. 

Eugene Gash, Pianist 

Eugene Gash, talented young Negro 
pianist who made his New York debut last 
season, appeared in Town Hall on the eve- 
ning of Jan. 10. His program was made 
up of well-contrasted works, the first half 
including Bach’s Capriccio in B Flat, ‘On 
the Departure of a Beloved Brother’; the 
Busoni versions of Bach’s chorale preludes, 
‘Now Comes the Gentile’s Saviour’ and 
‘Rejoice, Beloved Christians’; and Beetho- 
ven’s Sonata, Op. 101. The rest of the 
evening’s music consisted of compositions 
by Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, Falla- 
Schmitz and Stravinsky. 

Mr. Gash had the invaluable asset of 
enthusiasm about everything which he 
played. There was imagination in his in- 
terpretations, and he disclosed technical 
gifts of superior quality which will doubt- 
less be more wisely governed as he ad- 
vances in experience. The Bach Capriccio 
is one of the mostly frankly programmattc 
of the composer’s works and it was zest- 
fully done. Mr. Gash’s performance of Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A, Op. 101, was uneven 
in quality, but it was never perfunctory. 
At times he let his excitement run away 
with him, and there was much in the music 
which called for a maturer grasp of its 
contents, but his playing was alive. R. 


John Feeney, Tenor 


John Feeney, tenor who made a debut in 
the Town Hall last season, re-appeared in 
the same auditorium on the evening of 
Jan. 4, with Edwin McArthur at the piano. 
Mr. Feeney, as might be supposed, devoted 
a large part of his program to Irish music 
and it was to the Gaelic element of his 
audience that his singing especially ap- 
pealed. The voice is an agreeable tenor of 
the type characteristic of Ireland. The 
superabundance of Folk music on the list, 
made for monotony, but as the singer does 
this sort of thing especially well, he may 
have been wise to confine himself largely 
to it. Franck’s ‘Panis Angelicus’, accom- 
panied on the organ, added an ecclesiastical 
note, and ‘I Hear You Calling Me’ brought 
echoes of another Irish tenor who was the 
first to sing this song some thirty-five 
years ago. The audience was large and 
highly enthusiastic. D. 


Schnabel Gives Second Schubert Recita 


One of the greatest piano compositions 
in the whole realm of music, Schubert’s 
A Major Sonata, which was published after 
his death, brought Artur Schnabel’s second 
recital in the New Friends of Music series 
to an overwhelming close on the afternoon 
of Jan. 11. Certain music can be played 
by great technicians, but this music re- 
quires a great musician, and no one who 
was at this recital will forget the majesty, 
the breadth of vision and the warm affec- 
tion of Mr. Schnabel’s performance. In 
this sonata there is the economy of means, 
the tremendous concentration and _ sim- 
plicity which one finds in Michelangelo. 

Historians and popularizers have made 
an impressive figure of Beethoven for pub- 
lic consumption. Every one knows that 
the ‘Eroica’ and Fifth Symphonies are 
heroic, the ‘Appassionata’ Sonata volcanic 
in energy. But what of Schubert? Beetho- 
ven never wrote anything more elemental 
than this Sonata. It takes an artist of 
Mr. Schnabel’s stature to plumb the depths 
of Schubert’s apparent simplicity and to re- 
veal him as he really was and is. The 
world is still too much with us, as far as 
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Anne Brown to Make 
Tour of United States 





Negro Soprano Comes Under Manage- 
ment of Albert Morini 


Albert Morini added another artist to 
his list of concert attractions in the per- 
son of Anne Wiggins Brown, Negro so- 





oe. one? 





a Pe e 2. | 
Bruno of Hollywood 
Anne Wiggins Brown 


prano. Mr. Morini was impressed with 
Miss Brown’s performance in the in- 
augural concert at the Brooklyn Acad- 
emy of Music, and some weeks later his 
opinion was confirmed at her perform- 
ance with Leopold Stokowski as soloist 
in Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony with 
the NBC Orchestra. Miss Brown starred 
in Gershwin’s ‘Porgy and Bess’, but has 
also accumulated a wide repertoire of 
Lieder, operatic roles and contemporary 
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folk songs, which will be part of her 
program for a nation-wide tour this 
coming season. 


WASHINGTON SEES 
BALLET THEATER 


Lily Pons and Trapp Family 
Choir Heard—Bill of Rights 
Anniversary Marked 








WasuHincTon, D. C., Jan. 18.—At 
the beginning of its first tour the Ballet 
Theater played in Constitution Hall for 
two nights on Jan. 14 and 15. The com- 
pany brought to Washington, which is 
devoted to the ballet, programs marked 
by freshness, color and vivacity. None 
of the numbers, of course, had been 
presented in the Capital, and the bal- 
letomanes showed their appreciation in 
terms of large numbers and enthusias- 
tic response. The Ballet Theater’s pro- 
grams consisted of the following: ‘Sla- 
vonika’, ‘Lilac Garden’, and ‘Bluebeard’ 
on the first night; and ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’, ‘Naughty Lisette’, and ‘The 
Beloved Daughter’ on the second. 

In the Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey re- 
cital series Lily Pons made her annual 
appearance before a packed house in 
Constitution Hall on Jan. 11, and Grace 
Moore was scheduled to present a pro- 
gram based on request numbers on Jan. 
20. The outstanding musical event of 
the holiday season was a Yuletide con- 
cert by the Trapp Family Singers in 
the Constitution Hall. C. C. Cappel, 
who brought the Trapps to Washing- 
ton for the first time last Summer for 
two Meridian Hill Park concerts, ar- 
ranged their return engagement. 


Holiday Events Well Attended 


Highlighting the Capital’s pre- -holiday 
program of religious music the Wash- 
ington Choral Society gave another of 


its annual performances of Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ in Washington 
Cathedral on Dec. 16. 

Skillfully interpreted by Louis A. 


Potter, the society’s director, the Ora- 
torio this time was presented more com- 
pletely than in other years. In addition 
to Parts I and II, Mr. Potter included 
several choruses and chorales from 
Parts III and IV. Of the four soloists 
two were well known Washington sing- 
ers, Shannon Ione Bolin, contralto, who 
sings at Mount Vernon Place Methodist 
Church, and Raimonde Aubrey, bari- 
tone, of St. John’s Episcopal Church. 
The others were Frederic C. Stevens, 
of the Susquehanna University music 
faculty; and Rose Walter, soprano, a 
German refugee. 

The annual concert observing the an- 
niversary of the death of Antonio Stra- 
divari on Dec. 18, 1737, was given by 
the Budapest String Quartet in the 
Library of Congress on Dec. 18. The 
Gertrude Clarke Whittall Foundation, 
responsible for the famous Stradivari 
instruments now in the Library, gave 
the concert, and the musicians used 
these instruments. Quartets on the 
program were by Beethoven (Op. 132), 
Haydn (Op. 74, No. 3) and Ravel. 

A choral group directed by Miriam 
Berman presented the popular ‘Ballad 
for Americans’ in a program commemo- 
rating the 150th anniversary of the Bill 
of Rights on Dec. 15. Phillip Fleisch- 
man was soloist. 

In Mrs. Dorothy Hodgkin Dorsey’s 
series the Don Cossack Russian Male 
Chorus, directed by Sergei Jaroff, gave 
its twelfth consecutive annual concert 
in Constitutional Hall on Dec. 7. A 
capacity audience demonstrated the 


singers are as popular as ever. On Dec. 
9 John Charles Thomas made his an- 
nual appearance under Mrs. Dorsey’s 


management. Carroll Hollister, assist- 
ing pianist, contributed a group of solos 
to the recital. Mr. Thomas began his 
program with five French songs, but 
devoted the entire second half to songs 
in English. 

Frances Nash, pianist, and Jan 
Peerce, the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany’s new tenor, appeared in the Cap- 
pel Concert Guild series on Dec. 4. 
Both received enthusiastic ovations— 
Miss Nash, who in private life is Mrs. 
Edwin M. Watson, because she is one 
of Washington’s most popular and re- 
spected musicians, and Mr. Peerce, be- 
cause of the fine voice that made his 
recent debut at the Metropolitan Opera 
so outstanding a success. 

The Washington Civic Orchestra and 
the New York Avenue Presbyterian 
Church Choir appeared together in a 
program Dec. 16 in Central High 
School. The Lovette Choral Club sang 
‘The Shrine of the Star’ at the Wash- 
ington Club on Dec. 16. 

Jay WALz 


TOSCANINI CONDUCTS 
IN NATION’S CAPITAL 


Leads Philadelphia Orchestra 
Before Audience Studded 
with Notable Figures 


WasuincrTon, D. C., Jan. 20—Wash- 
ington, which had bought up the 3,800 
seats in Constitution Hall weeks in ad- 
vance, paid Arturo Toscanini a me- 
morable tribute on Jan. 13 when he ap- 
peared as guest conductor of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Vice-President and Mrs. Wallace led a 
brilliant audience studded with promi- 
nent members of the diplomatic corps 
and cabinet members. 

The noted maestro returned this 
demonstration of admiration with a pro- 
gram unforgettable for the distinguished 
performance given Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 99, the Bach Passacaglia in C Minor 
in the Respighi arrangement, Debussy’s 
‘Iberia’, Strauss’s ‘Death and Trans- 
figuration’, and music from Men- 
delssohn’s ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’. 
What the program lacked in novelty, 
Toscanini more than made up for in 
the brilliant accuracy of execution. In 
an interesting arrangement of his selec- 
tions, the conductor avoided the possi- 
bility of monotony in his program of 
much-played music. 

Mrs. Toscanini and Mrs. Vladimir 
Horowitz, the Toscaninis’ daughter, 
were present, and afterward they, with 
the maestro, were guests of honor at a 
reception in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Eugene Meyer. 

Highlighting early January programs 
of the National Symphony have been 
appearances by Joseph Szigeti, violinist, 
as soloist in Busoni’s Violin Concerto 
(Jan. 4), and by Richard Hale as nar- 
rator in the first Washington perform- 
ance of Prokoffieff’s ‘Peter and the 
Wolf’ (Jan. 7). In the latter program 
Hans Kindler, conductor, offered the 
Chausson Symphony. Jay WaAtLz 











Aranyi on Western Concert Tour 

Francis Aranyi, concertmaster of the 
Seattle Symphony, who is now on a 
Western concert tour, recently gave 
two recitals in Seattle. He will appear 
as soloist with the Seattle Symphony in 
the D Major Concerto of Mozart under 
the baton of Sir Thomas Beecham. 


ITURBI LEADS FRANK 
WORK IN ROCHESTER 





Utica Composer’s Overture Play- 


ed by Philharmonic—Kousse- 

vitzky Forces Give Concert 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Th: 
Rochester Philharmonic, José  Iturh 
conducting, was presented by th 
Rochester Civic Music Association at 


the Eastman Theater on Jan. 8, before 


a large audience. The program included 
‘Sheep May Safely Graze’ from ‘Birth 
day Cantata’ by Bach as transcribed by 
John Barbirolli; Beethoven’s Symphony 
No. 2 in D; ‘Overture’ by Francis 
Frank, a first performance in Roches- 
ter; Prokofieff’s “Classical Symphony’, 
in D; and Smetana’s Symphonic Poem, 
‘The Moldau’, Mr. Frank, whose Over 
ture proved very pleasing, was born in 
Utica, N. Y., and died suddenly last 
month in Syracuse. He was a church 
organist and choral conductor. 

The Boston Symphony, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, conductor, also was presented 
at the Eastman Theater by the Asso 
ciation recently. The program included 
Ravel’s ‘Tombeau de Couperin’, De- 
bussy’s ‘La Mer’ and Tchaikovsky’s 
Sixth Symphony. The magnificent play- 
ing of the orchestra and conductor drew 
a prolonged ovation from the audience. 

Mary Ertz WI 





Conley Sings with Columbia Opera in 
Toronto 


Eugene Conley, tenor, sang four roles 
within seven days when he appeared 
with the Columbia Opera Company in 
Toronto, Can. He was heard in ‘Faust’ 
on Dec. 30; ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’ on 
Jan. 1; ‘Rigoletto’ on Jan. 2 and in 
‘Traviata’ on Jan. 3. On Jan. 24 he 
will sing the title role in ‘Faust’ at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music. He is 
also scheduled to appear with the San 
Carlo Opera on Feb. 3 in Washington, 
D. C., in ‘Rigoletto’. 
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ORCHESTRA MARKS 
JOINT ANNIVERSARY 


Death of Thomas and Birth of 
Dvorak Observed — Weicher 
and Casadesus Appear 
Curicaco, Jan. 18.—The thirty-sev- 
enth anniversary of Theodore Thomas's 
death and the 100th anniversary of 
Dvorak’s birth were jointly observed by 
the Chicago Symphony, Frederick 
Stock conducting, at concerts on Jan. 8 
and 9. Theodore Thomas, founder and 
first conductor of the orchestra, died on 
Jan. 4, 1905, and his memory is hon- 
ored each year early in January by a 
concert in Orchestra Hall. This year 
the anniversary was marked by a pro- 
gram made up of music by Dvorak, 
whose popularity in America Thomas 
did much to advance. The works played 

were: 





ALL-DVORAK PROGRAM 
Overture, ‘Othello’, Op. 93; Concerto for 
Violin, A Minor, Op. 53; Symphony No. 
Sin E Minor, ‘From the New World’ 


John Weicher, concertmaster of the 
orchestra, was soloist in the violin Con- 
certo. He played with his customary 
ease and produced a 
soft, glowing tone. 
The audience ap- 
plauded Mr. Weich- 
er heartily, and re- 
called him to the 
stage many times. 
The performance of 
the Symphony was 
the first to be given 
at the Thursday- 





Friday series of 
concerts in nine 
seasons. It was an 


Robert Casadesus 


alive and imagina- 
tive one, which 
warmly communicated the beauty and 
spontaneity of the music to the audience. 
On Jan. 13 Robert Casadesus, French 
pianist, made the first of three appear- 
ances with the Symphony during the 
week. Dr. Stock conducted. 
‘Scapino’, a Comedy Overture......... Walton 
Symphony after Byron’s ‘Manfred’- 
: Tchaikovsky 
Concerto for Piano, No. 5, in E Fiat, 
Op. 73 Beethoven 
His playing of the Beethoven Con- 
certo afforded one of those rare musical 
experiences in which the wonder of the 
music, as conceived by the composer, is 
realized by listeners as well as inter- 
preter. Mr. Casadesus’s interpretation 
was completely personal and free. He 
played the Rondo in an emphatic, al- 
most rough, manner, contrasting it 
sharply with the two preceding move- 
ments. The excellence of the music and 
the quality of the soloist’s performance 
must have affected the orchestra mem- 
bers, too, for they played as though in- 
spired. 
The 


‘Scapino’ Overture, which 
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opened the program, is a work that 
William Walton wrote for the Sym- 
phony’s Golden Jubilee celebration last 
year, and which Dr. Stock has repeated 
so often that its value has been well 
tested. It is still as scintillating as it 
was on first hearing, and now that its 
peculiar little twists are familiar, its 
musical merits are firmly established. 


B. 


OPERA IS PRODUCED 
BY ILLINOIS FORCES 








Kopp Conducts ‘Don Pasquale’ 


—Symphony Gives Novelties 
—Women Players Heard 

Cuicaco, Jan. 15.—A concert version 
of Donizetti's comic opera ‘Don Pas- 
quale’ was given by Leo Kopp and the 
Illinois Symphony on Jan. 5 in the 
Eighth Street Theater. Singers taking 
part in ‘Don Pasquale’ were Lois Wall- 
ner as Norina, Edward Stack as Pas- 
quale, Kenneth Morrow as_ Ernesto, 
William Tabbert as Malatesta, and 
Michael Signorelli as the notary. Un- 
der Mr. Kopp’s persuasive baton the 
music bubbled forth cheerfully and with 
considerable charm. This was the first 
time ‘Don Pasquale’ had been heard 
here in any form since 1930 when it 
was given by the Chicago Opera with 
Salvi, Schipa, Rimini and Trevisan. 

The program also held the overture 
‘Youth’ by the Chicago composer and 
pianist, Philip Warner, and Schubert’s 
Symphony No. 4 in C Minor. Mr. 
Warner’s Overture, which was written 
in 1937 and revised recently, is an in- 
gratiating bit, romantic in character, 
melodious and competently orchestrated. 
The composer appeared on the stage to 
acknowledge the applause following the 
performance of his work. 

Daniel Saidenberg, who had been ab- 
sent from Chicago for a year because of 
conducting duties in the East, returned 
to his home city to lead the Illinois 
Symphony on Jan. 12. In a program 
of Russian works Mr. Saidenberg 
guided the musicians steadily and con- 
fidently. Falling neatly into two con- 
secutive chronological periods, the 
music on the program consisted of the 
Introduction to Mussorgsky’s ‘Khovanst- 
china’, Tchaikovsky’s Third Symphony. 
Stravinsky's ‘Capriccio’ for piano and 
orchestra, and Prokofieff’s ‘Lieutenant 
Kije’ Suite. 

The Mussorgsky composition was 
played with a great deal of taste and 
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charm. The Tchaikovsky proved dull, 
the reason for this lying undoubtedly in 
the symphony itself, for it is difficult to 
imagine any conductor or orchestra be- 
ing inspired by this long, banal work. 
The Stravinsky Capriccio brought forth 
Thaddeus Kozuch, winner in the 1939 
auditions held by the Adult Education 
Council, which annually selects Chi- 
cago’s most outstanding young pianist. 
Mr. Kozuch played with the crisp, clean 
technique which the percussive music 
demands. This was the first local per- 
formance of the work. The Prokofieff 
Suite, also receiving its Chicago premi- 
ere, was delivered dryly but interest- 
ingly, and the audience seemed genuine- 
ly amused by its drolleries. 

On Jan. 14 the Woman’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Chicago, under the very 
able direction of Izler Solomon, had 
Alexander Kipnis, bass-baritone as 
guest soloist at its final concert in a 
series of four presented in Orchestra 
Hall. The program included Variations 
on an Old Form by Joseph Wagner, 
a first Chicago performance; Randall 
Thompson’s Second Symphony, excerpts 
from ‘Boris Godunoff’ by Mussorgsky, 


and Enesco’s ‘Rumanian Rhapsody’, 
No. 1. 
In the three Mussorgsky excerpts 


Mr. Kipnis so identified himself with 
the character of Boris that he brought 
to the bare concert hall a great deal of 
the atmosphere of a completely staged 
presentation of the opera. He sang 
with a sincerity and warmth that en- 
deared the strange Eastern music to the 
ear, and his vocal resources always 
seemed more than adequate. At the 
conclusion of the ‘Death of Boris’ ex- 
cerpt, applause was so great that Mr. 
Kipnis sang an encore, ‘The Song of 
the Volga Boatman’. 

In keeping with his policy of promot- 
ing works by American composers was 
Mr. Solomon's presentation of the 
Wagner and Thompson compositions on 
the first half of the program. The 
Wagner Variations, having its Chicago 
premiere, proved attractive in a gentle, 
romantic way. The Thompson Sym- 
phony, which attempts to be typically 
American by using syncopation, blue 
harmony, and melodies with a Negro 
Spiritual flavor, was played in a smooth, 
unassuming manner with just enough 
movement and emphasis to keep interest 
stimulated. B. 


LOCAL ARTISTS ADD 
TO RECITAL FARE 


Silberer, Swinney and Heim 
Heard — Cantor Opera Class 
Gives ‘Tales of Hoffmann’ 


Cuicaco, Jan. 19.—Howard Silberer, 
Chicago pianist, appeared in recital in 
Kimball Hall on Jan. 12. His program 
included Beethoven’s Thirty-two Vari- 
ations, the Schumann Sonata in F 
Sharp Minor, and compositions by 








Brahms, Bach, Chopin, Ravel and Liszt. 
A joint recital was given in the same 
hall on Jan. 13 by Josephine Swinney, 
mezzo-soprano, and Leo Heim, pianist. 
Miss Swinney used her warmly colored, 
easily produced voice effectively and re- 
(Continued on page 31) 
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_ Cog D’Or Received 


(Continued from page 5) 
conducted with snap and the orchestra 
responded accordingly but by and large, 
the performance is one for the eye, most 
tremendously so, rather than for the 
ear. 

Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera has made 
good and bad weather, as the French 
say, at the Metropolitan. Given there 
for the first time in the United States 
on March 6, 1918, in the dual form in 
which London had seen it in 1914, by 
the Diaghileff’s Ballet (with Beecham 
conducting, incidentally) and which is 
said to have aroused the ire of the 
composer’s widow, the main singing 
roles were taken by the Spanish so- 
prano, Maria Barrientos, Leon Rothier 
and Sophie Braslau. The bewitching 
Rosina Galli rose to her highest height 
in miming the Queen of Shemaka, and 
Adolph Bolm made an inimitable King 
Dodon, which Ezio Pinza now approxi- 
mates but does not, by the weight of 
one poor scruple, equal. Pierre Mon- 
teux conducted. The following year, 
Artur Bodanzky tried his hand at it, 
but relinquished the work after one per- 
formance, if memory serves. Mabel 
Garrison sang the Queen’s music better 
than it has ever been done in the house. 
At later performances and revivals, the 
work limped along with various Queens 
of Shemaka and under conductors of 
less ability, until it sank into a routine. 
It was fevived in 1923, again in 1927. 
At the last revival, on Feb. 4, 1937, the 
work was restored to its operatic form 
and the dual cast dispensed with. Lily 
Pons gave a vivacious performance in 
this production. 

Needless to say, Sir Thomas did fine 
things with the opera. Never before has 
the short prelude had the cutting, cyni- 
cal significance he gave it and much of 
the inside parts of the score, hitherto in- 
audible, were brought out. Although 
the scene of the parakeet, not especially 
interesting, was omitted, much of the 
first act, hitherto omitted, was restored, 
such as the quarrel between the two 
sons, and in the second, the long solo 
of the Queen beginning: ‘Au pays des 
doux mirages’ with the ballet doing a 
sort of Venusberg scene behind a gauze 
curtain, was well worth restoring. There 
were other small cuts that were put 
back to the general integration of the 
work. 


Rosa Bok Appears as Queen 

Although Bidu Sayao had been an- 
nounced to sing the Queen of Shemaka, 
it was Rosa Bok who appeared. Mme. 
Bok was more at home than in “The 
Magic Flute’, the only other work in 
which she has sung here, and she nego- 
tiated some altitudinous notes, some in 
the score and some not, with ease and 
clarity. She is not, as yet, as seductive 
a Queen as La Galli or Lily Pons, but 
she gave a good account of herself. 

Mr. Pinza’s King Dodon is familiar. 
It seemed better than ever both vocally 
and histrionically which pretty nearly 
made it 100 per-cent. Thelma Votipka 
sang the Voice of the Cock fairly well 
but it has been done better and the 
same might be said of the Astrologer of 
Alessio De Paolis. Doris Doe made a 
delightful comic gem of the small role 
of Amelfa. The other parts were cap- 
ably if not brilliantly filled. The char- 
acter Skhomoroh a court fool, not ap- 
pearing in the score, added little. 

Having heard all the productions at 
the Metropolitan as well as that by the 
Art of Musical Russia, the present re- 
viewer feels that this is the best since 
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the original production in 1918. It is 
susceptible of improvement in casting 
and some of the stage business, but it is 
an excellent performance and _ well 
worth the doing. 
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(Continued from page 7) 
The juveniles of the audience rewarded his 
efforts with salvos of laughs. 

Jarmila Novotna was an altogether 
charming Marie. A little more peasant- 
like than last season, when fault was found 
with the characterization for being too 
aristocratic, she sang and acted with much 
skill and animation. Armand Tokatyan 
was a new Jenik and a good one. Some 
of our prima donnas might like to know 
the secret of the slimming down that has 
given him one of the most youthful fig- 
ures in -the opera house. John Dudley 
was capital as the Ringmaster and Natalie 
Bodanya was the same pretty Esmeralda 
that she has been in the past. The quar- 
tet of parents fared well at the hands of 
Miss Votipka, Miss Petina, Mr. Kent and 
Mr. Gurney. Mr. Breisach’s conducting 
was well-paced and clean cut, with the re- 
sult that the orchestra contributed its part 
to a very pleasurable performance. 


‘Barber of Seville’ Repeated 

Rossini’s ‘Il Barbiere di Siviglia’ was 
presented for the third time this season 
on the evening of Jan. 16 with a familiar 
cast. The one change found Louis D’An- 
gelo in the role of Dr. Bartolo, which he 
sang and acted effectively. Lily Pons was 
the Rosina; Bruno Landi, Almaviva; John 
Brownlee, Figaro; Ezio Pinza, Don Ba- 
silio; Irra Petina, Berta; Wilfred Engel- 
man, Fiorello; and John Dudley, an Offi- 
cial, Frank St. Leger conducted the spirited 
performance. M. 


Carron Is Heard in Role of Otello 


The season’s third performance of 
Verdi’s ‘Otello’ on the evening of Jan. 17 
brought Arthur Carron in the title role 
usually sung by Giovanni Martinelli. Mr. 
Carron’s conception of the character was 
dramatically well-conceived and presented 
with a stamp of assurance which suggested 
careful preparation. As the performance 
progressed, his acting grew in warmth and 
expressiveness of detail, and in the third 
and fourth acts he built the characteriza- 
tion to a convincing climax. Vocally, also, 
Mr. Carron was more at ease in the second 
half of the opera, and apart from some 
passages which reminded one how cruelly 
high the part is written, he sang exception- 
ally well. Elisabeth Rethberg was in good 
voice and she gave the figure of Desde- 
mona genuine pathos, especially in the last 
act. Alexander Sved’s Iago was sinister 
in appearance but vocally there was room 
for improvement in his singing of ‘Cassio’s 
Dream’ and other passages in the magnifi- 
cent scenes with Otello in the second and 
third acts. The Cassio of Alessio De 
Paolis and the Roderigo of John Dudley 
were far too pale and insipid in character- 
ization to measure up to the intensity of 
the production as a whole. Others in the 
cast included Nicola Moscona, George 
Cehanovsky, Wilfred Engelman and Thel- 
ma Votipka. Ettore Panizza conducted. 

R. 





Dallas Choral Groups Appear 

Datias, Jan. 20.—On Dec. 21, the 
Glee and Choral clubs, of the school of 
music, with Thomas S. Williams, di- 
recting, gave an operatic program, sing- 
ing excerpts from ‘Merry Widow’, 
‘Martha’, ‘Aida’, and choral works by 
Ruggero Vené, given for the first time 
in the South. The groups showed fine 
training and excellent muscianship. 
The Salon Singers, under the direction 
of Daisy Polk, were heard in a well 
planned program of folk songs, and 
classical works on the afternoon of 
Jan. 5, at Dallas Museum of Fine Arts. 

M. C. 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL LISTS 
ITS ANNUAL COMPETITION 





To Select Orchestral Work by 
American Composer for Pub- 
lication During Year 


The Juilliard School of Music will 
hold its annual competition for the pub- 
lication of orchestral compositions by 
American composers. Through these 
competitions the Juilliard School selects 
each year one or more orchestral works 
and pays for the publication. The com- 
poser receives all royalties and fees ac- 
cruing from the composition and con- 
trols the copyright. 

Compositions must be by native or 
naturalized American citizens. (First 
papers are not sufficient.) Only such 
compositions as are suitable for per- 
formance by a major symphony orches- 
tra will be considered, and only com- 
positions of which the composer owns 
or can control the copyright should be 
submitted. Compositions which have 
been previously performed should be 
accompanied by a brief statement as to 
places and dates of performance so far 
as known. Compositions which were 
submitted last year may not be entered 
again this year. Only one composition 
may be submitted in any year by a 
composer. 

Compositions should be sent to Oscar 
Wagner, Dean, Juilliard Graduate 
School, 130 Claremont Avenue, N. Y., 
before March 1, 1942. Manuscripts 
sent by mail or express should be in- 
sured and the composer’s name and ad- 
dress should be securely attached. The 
use of a nom-de-plume is not necessary 
unless the composer prefers it. In such 
a case the pen name should be placed in 
a sealed envelope with the composer’s 
real name on the outside. The winning 
work will be published in 1942. 





WINDINGSTAD LEADS 
NEW ORLEANS SYMPHONY 





Hummel, Gruppe, Ecuyer, Wittles and 
Gelfius Heard as Soloists—Hassel- 
mans Is Guest 

New Or.eans, LaA., Jan. 18.—The 
New Orleans Symphony, Ole Winding- 
stad conductor, on Dec. 16 had Earle 
Hummel, assistant concertmaster, as 
soloist, evincing his fine gifts and ex- 
cellent training in the Sibelius violin 
Concerto. Mr. Hummel has_ every 
reason to feel gratified with the accord 
given him. Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, won 
an ovation in the Dvorak Concerto. 
Louis Hasselmans, of the Louisiana 
State University School of Music, was 
guest conductor in an all-French pro- 
gram recently, The former conductor 
of the Metropolitan Opera was given a 
rousing reception, especially after his 
scholarly reading of Dukas’s ‘La Peri’. 
At the Youth Concert of Jan. 5, Doro- 
thy Ecuyer, local pianist, earned plau- 
dits and justified her selection at a re- 
cent competition to play with the or- 
chestra. 

Ludwig Wittles, violinist, and Justus 
Gelfius, flutist, acquitted themselves ex- 
cellently at the local orchestra’s fourth 
popular concert, the former in the Dvo- 
rak Concerto, the latter in Bach’s Suite 
No. 2 in B Minor. mm. B. L. 





William Horne Begins Tour 

William Horne, tenor, has begun a 
concert tour which will take him 
through the south and middle west. This 
tour, which is part of the regular NBC 
Civic Concert Series, started with a 
recital at Lakeland, Fla., on Jan. 6, then 
Huntingdon, Ind., on Jan. 9 and Helena, 
Arkansas on Jan. 12. The balance of 


his tour will take him to Springfield 
Mo., on Jan. 


19, Longview, on Jan. 22, Leavenworth 
on Jan. 26 and Anderson, Ind. on Jan 
28. Mr. Horne’s most recent Ney 
York appearances were with the NBC 
Symphony, in Beethoven’s Ninth Sym 
phony with Leopold Stokowski conduct 
ing and in a program of Dvorak song 
with the New Friends of Music in 
Town Hall. 





Ada Belle Files Fills Engagements 

Ada Belle Files, contralto, is fulfilling 
a busy Winter season. 
appeared on a joint program with Keith 
Martin, president of the Kansas City 
Art Institute in Mexico, in Fort Scott, 
Kans. On Dec. 21, she sang in the 
Christmas Vespers in Tulsa, Okla., in the 
first Methodist Church. She also sang 
for the Kansas City Musicale Club, Jan. 
5, and the Kansas City Art Institute, 
Jan. 11. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky 


Boston, Jan. 13.—Natalya Koussevitzky, 
wife of Serge Koussevitzky, conductor oi 
the Boston Symphony, died at their home 
in Brookline on the night of Jan. 11 after 
Tg, illness. She was sixty-one years 
Oo a 

Born Natalya Ushkova, the daughter of 
a North Russian family of great wealth, she 
married Koussevitzky in 1905, and was a 
great assistance to him in his career. She 
attended Moscow University and became 
a sculptor of considerable ability. Among 
her joint activities with her husband were 
a tour with an orchestra up and down the 
Volga in a boat especially chartered, giving 
symphony concerts at all the small villages. 
They also organized and operated a music 
publishing house, Editions Russe de 
Musique, in Moscow. 

Mr. and Mrs. Koussevitzky left Russia 
in 1920, on account of lack of sympathy 
with the Bolshevik regime. He was ap- 
pointed conductor of the Boston Symphony 
in 1924. They became American citizens 
last April. 











Meyriane Heglon 


Meyriane Heglon, contralto of the Paris 
Opera, according to a dispatch from Vichy, 
died recently in Paris at the age of seventy- 
five. She was born in Brussels of Danish 
parents and made her debut at the Opéra 
as Giovanna in ‘Rigoletto’ in 1890, and later 
sang leading contralto roles there. She 
appeared in the premieres of “Thais’, Gui- 
raud’s ‘Frédegonde’, Saint-Saéns’s ‘Les 
Barbares’ and many other works. She was 
prominent during her career as president 
of the Union Catholique Theatrale. Her 
last appearance on the stage was in an 








opera entitled ‘Marika’ at the Opéra- 
Comique. 
Michael J. Morrissey 
Tuckanog, N. Y., Jan. 15.—Michael ] 


Morrissey, who taught music in the New 
York public schools for forty-three years, 
died suddenly of a heart attack here on 
Jan. 11. He was seventy-three years old. 
A native of New York, he was graduated 
from St. Francis Xavier College in 1888. 


Willoughby B. Fox 
PHOENIXVILLE, PENNA., Jan. 20.—Wil- 
loughby B. Fox, ’cellist, formerly for many 
years a member of the Boston Symphony, 
died in hospital here on Dec. 24, after a 
long illness, in his seventy-fifth year. He 
was a native of England. 


Dr. Thomas L. Shaffner 
Los ANGELES, Jan. 20. — Dr. Thomas I 
Shaffner, father of Ruth Shaffner, New 
York soprano and teacher, died here or 
Jan. 3. He was a prominent physician and 
surgeon until his retirement several year: 
ago. 








14, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., on Jan. 16, Waco, Tex., on Jan. 


On Dec. 11 she 
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Under New Management 


oncert appearances for Zinka Mil- 
anov, Metropolitan Opera soprano, will 
he arranged next season by the National 
Concert and Artists Corporation, it was 
announced recently. Mme. Milanov, 
who came to this country in 1937 to join 
the Metropolitan, has sung in many 
ops ras there, among them ‘Aida’, 

‘Trovatore’, ‘La Gioconda’, ‘A Masked 
Ball’ and ‘Don Giovanni’. She has also 
appeared with the Chicago Opera and 
the Colon Opera in Buenos Aires. 





Philadelphia 


(Continued from page 13) 
to Mack Harrel’s fine accomplishments 
as Papageno. 

Alexander Kipnis as Sarastro gave a 
portrayal of the requisite dignity and 
nobility. Rosa Bok as the Queen of the 
Night was something of a disappoint- 
ment, there being little to wax very en- 
thusiastic about either as to vocalism 
or expression although she hit the high 
notes fairly. The other members of the 
cast encountered their assignments 
agreeably: Stella Andreva as Papagena ; 
Friedrich Schorr as the High Priest; 
Eleanor Steber, Maxine Stellman, and 
Anna Kaskas as the Queen’s Ladies; 
Marita Farell, Mona Paulee, and Helen 
Olheim as the Genii; John Dudley and 
Louis d’Angelo as Priests; Karl Lauf- 
koetter as Monostatos, and Emery 
Darcy and John Gurney as Guards. 
Meriting laudable mention was the not- 
ably excellent work of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Chorus, the choral ensembles 
affording some of the evening’s most 
pleasurable moments. 


La Scala Gives Pair of Works 


The continuing popularity of ‘Caval- 
leria Rusticana’ and ‘Pagliacci’ was 
demonstrated by a large and responsive 
audience for the Philadelphia LaScala 
Opera Company’s performance of the 
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Zinka Milanov 


Mascagni and Leoncavallo pieces at the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 9, Angelo 
Canarutto conducting. The cast for 
‘Cavalleria’ included Tilly Barmach, 
Santuzza; Francisco Naya, Turiddu; 
Stefano Ballarini, Alfio; Renee Norton, 
Lola, and Ardell Warner, Mama Lucia. 
Mr. Ballarini also appeared as Tonio in 
‘Pagliacci’, other roles being taken by 
Sydner Rayner, Canio; Ruth Peters, 
Nedda; Costanzo Sorvino, Beppe, and 
J. Cianfrini, Silvio. 


HOROWITZ GIVES NEW 
PROKOFIEFF SONATA 


Pianist Plays on Feldman Series 
—Marian Anderson and Helen 
Traubel Sing in Recital 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—Appearing 
in Emma Feldman’s All Star Concert 
Series, Vladimir Horowitz was hailed 
by a capacity audience in the Academy 
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of Music on Jan. 15. The program had 
exceptional interest in the Philadelphia 
premiere of Prokofieff’s Sonata No. 6, 
Op. 82, which on an initial hearing 
seemed one of the most significant key- 
board compositions of the Russian musi- 
cian and a notable contribution to con- 
temporary piano literature. 

Mr. Horowitz realized a magnificent 
publication, the extraordinary pianistic 
difficulties being confidently encountered. 
Mr. Horowitz’s newly revised version 
of Liszt’s transcription of Saint-Saens’s 
‘Danse Macabre’, was articulated with 
a phenomenal virtuosity. Also offered 
were four Scarlatti sonatas; a Chopin 
group, and Liszt’s ‘Sonetto del Pet- 
rarca’, No. 104. 

Under local management of Mark 
Wilson, Marian Anderson in the Aca- 
demy of Music on Jan. 12 proved anew 
her vocalism and musical intuition. 
Chosen with tasteful discrimination was 
a program which comprised works by 
Handel, Bach, Bencini, Scarlatti and 
Gounod, four Brahms songs, a Russian 
group, and a round of spirituals. En- 
cores included Schubert’s ‘Ave Maria’. 
A fine assisting artist at the piano was 
Franz Rupp. 

Presented by the Philadelphia Forum, 
Helen Traubel, Metropolitan Opera so- 
prano, was warmly received in the 
Academy of Music on Jan. 8. Offered 
were Lieder by Beethoven, Schubert, 
and Richard Strauss; arias from ‘Loh- 
engrin’ and ‘Cavalleria Rusticana’, and 
songs by Burleigh, Carl Engel, Fair- 
child, and McNair Ilgenfritz, the last of 
Philadelphia. Among the several en- 
cores was Earl Cranston Sharpe’s 
‘Song of Fate’. At the piano as accom- 
panist and as soloist in his own right, 
in works by Rachmaninoff and Mendels- 
sohn, was Coenraad V. Bos. 

Jan. 4 observed an expertly-played 
organ recital by Claire Coci at the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church, the principal 
work being Bach’s C Minor Passacaglia 
with the surrounding bill made up of 
works by d’Aquin, d’Antalffy, Karg- 
Slert, and Vierne. Other recent recitals 
presented: Antonio Brosa, Spanish 
violinist, assisted by George Reeve, 
pianist, at Swarthmore College, the pro- 
gram including Franck’s Sonata in A, 
Werner Josten’s Sonatina, and Ravel’s 
‘Tzigane’. Guy Marriner, pianist, at the 
Franklin Institute and the University of 
Pennsylvania; Ruth Hilde Somer, 
voung pianist and club artists at a 
Matinee Musical Club affair. A Music 
Club program engaged Lewis James 
Howell in a talk on ‘The Music of 
Wales’ and Marie Hipwell, ‘cellist, 
Thomas Cahill, tenor, and Elva Smith, 
pianist. A Philadelphia Music Club 
concert featured the organization’s 
chorus under H. Alexander Matthews 
and «lub soloists assisting. 

With Lewis James Howell presiding 
and Dr. Frederick W. Schlieder as 
speaker, the Philadelphia Music Teach- 
ers Association held its monthly meet- 
ing at the Philadelphia Art Alliance on 
Dec. 29. Elizabeth Pommer Shields 
and Isabel Ott Prickitt, duo-pianists, 
also participated. In the choral realm 
there were concerts by the Graduate 
Nurses Chorus and the Cantoresau, 
both led by Edith Mvfanwy Morgan, 
and performances of Bach’s ‘Sages of 
Sheba’ and Verdi’s ‘Requiem’, directed 
by Dr. Alexander McCurdy in the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church. 

The calendar in addition, listed stu- 
dent recitals under the auspices of the 
Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical 
Academy, the Ornstein School of Music, 
the Settlement Music School, the Clarke 
Conservatory of Music, the Philadel- 


phia Conservatory of Music, and other 
schools. 
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PONS APPEARS AT OPERA 
GUILD LECTURE RECITAL 





Frijsh, LaForge and Versaci Also Heard 
in New Auditorium of Metro- 
politan Museum 


Lily Pons, soprano of the Metropoli- 
tan, sang Gretry’s ‘La Fauvette avec ses 
petits’ at the lecture recital on Jan. 19 
under the joint auspices of the Metro- 
politan Opera Guild and the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art, in the New Audi- 
torium of the Museum. 

Miss Pons appeared before an Eigh- 
teenth Century French setting featuring 
many old and valuable French musical 
instruments. The setting was a part of 
the exhibition of material connected 
with French operatic history assembled 
by Mrs. O’Donnell Hoover, chairman of 
the Opera Guild’s lecture series. 

Povla Frijsh discussed French opera 
and Frank LaForge, pianist, and Frank 
Versaci, flutist, were also heard. 
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LOUISVILLE CIVIC 
ENSEMBLES HEARD 


Whitney Conducts Chorus and 
Orchestra in ‘Christmas 
Oratorio’ by Bach 


LouIsvILLe, Ky., 
Louisville Civic Arts Association, at 
the Memorial Auditorium on Dec. 8, 
offered a joint concert by the Louisville 
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Civic Orchestra and the Louisville Cho- 
rus, under the baton of Robert S. Whit- 


ney. 
The orchestra opened the concert 
playing three selections from Bach’s 


Suite for Orchestra in D, the Gavotte, 
Air and Gigue. The remaining part of 
the concert was devoted to the ‘Christ- 
mas Oratorio’ of Bach. Hugh Fleming, 
tenor, and Anna Schimpff, contralto, 
were the vocal soloists. While the reci- 
tatives were beautifully sung, especially 
was the diction of the soloists com- 
mendable for clarity, and the orchestral 
accompaniments well balanced, yet by 
far the choral groups were the best mu- 
sical offerings of the evening, and the 
closing chorus ‘Glory to God in the 
Highest’ in particular. The audience 
was one of the largest that has at- 
tended the Civic Arts Association Con- 
certs, and while their applause merited 
an encore, the conductor, Mr. Whitney, 
promised that they should hear more 
from the Chorus, in April, when they 
would present the ‘Creation’. 


Gabowitz Leads Symphony 

The Louisville Symphony, under the 
baton of Louis Gabowitz, presented its 
second concert of the present season on 
Dec. 15 at the Columbia Auditorium. 
For his first appearance as conductor in 
Louisville, Mr. Gabowitz chose a pro- 
gram of varied orchestral color, open- 
ing with the Overture to ‘Benvenuto 
Cellini’, of Hector Berlioz, to be fol- 
lowed by the First Symphony in C of 
Beethoven. Other selections included 
‘Mechanized Forces’ by Alexander 
Laszlo, the ‘Andante Cantabile’ from 
the String Quartet, Op. 11, of Tchai- 
kovsky, and three of the ‘Polovetzian 
Dances’ from ‘Prince Igor’ of Alexan- 
der Borodin. 

Mr. Gabowitz revealed a splendid mu- 
sical conception of the Beethoven First 
Symphony, and in this and the Tchai- 
kovsky the orchestra gave him splendid 
cooperation. The ‘Mechanized Forces’ 
of Laszlo, which was a ‘first’ for Louis- 
ville, and which is a set of symphonic 
variations loosely hung together on the 
tune of ‘You’re in the Army Now’, was 
enthusiastically received, which is not 
surprising considering that there was 
a large number of men from nearby 
Camp Knox, which the Louisville Sym- 
phony admits gratis. 

H. W. HauscuHiip 





Louisville Hears Trio of New York 

Louisvi.Lie, Ky., Jan. 18—The Uni- 
versity of Louisville Chamber Music 
Society presented the Trio of New 
York in recital on Dec. 12 at the Play- 
house on Belknap Campus. The Trio, 
which consisted of Carl Friedberg, 
pianist; Daniil Karpilowsky, violinist, 
and Felix Salmond, ’cellist, was the 
opening attraction of the Chamber Mu- 
sic Society’s current season. The pro- 
gram was made up of the Schubert Trio 
in B Flat, Op. 99, the Beethoven Varia- 
tions on the Song ‘Ich bin der Schnei- 
der Kakadu’, Op. 121A, the Mozart 
Trio in B Flat (K. 502), and the 
Brahms Trio in C, Op. 87. The pro- 
gram was enthusiastically applauded by 
a large audience. The artists responded 
to the applause with an encore, one 
movement of a Trio by Mendelssohn. 


H. W. H. 





Carroll Glenn Plays in Kansas City 

The Kansas City Philharmonic en- 
gaged Carroll Glenn, violinist, to ap- 
pear on Jan. 13 and 14, replacing Fritz 
Kreisler. Other concert dates in a busy 
month of January will find Miss Glenn 
giving rectials in Malone, N. Y.: De- 
troit, Mich.; Athens, Ga.; St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; Charleston, S. C., and the 
Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 


AGREEMENT COMPLETED 
BY MORINI AND LEIGH 





Artist Management Negotiates With 
Lecture and Entertainment Office 
to Provide Musicians 

The Albert Morini Artist Manage- 
ment Office of New York, and W. Col- 
ston Leigh, president of the Leigh Bu- 





Albert Morini (Right) and W. Colston Leigh 


reau of Lectures and Entertainments 
recently negotiated an unusual arrange- 
ment. 

The Leigh Bureau has _ purchased 
blocks of dates of concert artists and 
group attractions represented by the 
Albert Morini Management. This makes 
available to musical artists the thou- 
sands of lecture courses serviced by the 
Leigh Bureaus in New York, Chicago, 


San Francisco, Detroit, Buffalo and 
Springfield. 
Both Mr. Leigh and Mr. Morini, 


completed the arrangement in anticipa- 
tion of the enlarging trend towards 
musical entertainment. 


Chicago 


(Continued from page 25) 
vealed sound musicianship. Except for 
an aria from Mozart’s ‘La Clemenza di 
Tito’, all the songs on the printed pro- 
gram were arranged or written by Chi- 
cagoans. The singer’s first group con- 
sisted of Old English songs arranged 
by Leo Sowerby, and her third group, 
new songs by Adalbert Huguelet, Helen 
Dallam, Delbert Chute, and Jeanne 
Boyd. Eileen Bowman played deft and 
sympathetic accompaniments at the 
piano. In works by Bach, Scarlatti, 
Beethoven, Brahms, Chopin, Liszt, and 
Debussy, Mr. Heim revealed a remark- 
able grasp of musical style, bringing to 
each of the pieces on his varied pro- 
gram a strongly distinctive style. 

The Bernard Cantor Opera Class 
presented Offenbach’s ‘Tales of Hoff- 
mann’ in Kimball Hall on Jan. 10. The 
cast consisted of Elizabeth Bowker, Isa- 
belle Ronan, Dorothy Cunningham, 
Mary Jane Doerfler, Adelaide Bastian, 
Paula Dohrn, Bruce Marvin, Alan Mc- 
Clure, Lawrence Davidson, John Oates, 
Lester Kaderabek, Ben Helfgot, and 
Mr. Cantor. Alexander Aster con- 
ducted. B. 





Alexander Sveds Entertain 
Alexander Sved, baritone of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera, and Mrs. Sved, gave 
a cocktail party in their apartment in 
the Hotel Dorset on Jan. 18, which was 
attended by many musical and ‘literary 
notables. 


LOUISVILLE ENJOYS { 


MUSIC AND BALLET 


Traubel Is Heard in Recital— 
Ballet Russe de Monte 
Carlo Appears 


LovuIsvILLe, Dec. 20.—The Louisvill: 
Community Concert Association pr: 
sented Helen Traubel to a large audi 
ence in the Memorial Auditorium on 
Nov. 17. Miss Traubel sang three songs 
of Beethoven, ‘Elsa’s Dream’ and ‘Voi 
lo sapete’. The fine diction of this 
Metropolitan artist was best revealed 
in a group of songs by Schubert and 
Richard Strauss. Closing the program 
was a group of English songs including 
‘Sea Shell’ by Carl Engel and ‘A 
Memory’ by Fairchild. Enthusiastic ap 
plause drew encores from Miss Traubel 
aiter each group. Coenraad V. Bos ac- 
companied artistically at the piano. 

The MacDowell Music Club of 
Louisville at a public meeting at the 
Speed Music Room presented Eugenie 
Kolachov and Irene Cassidy in a pro 
gram of piano and organ music. 

The Ballet Russe de Monte Carlo 
made its annual appearance in Louis- 
ville at the Memorial Auditorium on 
Dec. 4 and attracted the largest audi- 
ence of the season so far. The pro- 
gram included the ‘Nutcracker’, with 
Louisville’s own Dorothy Ethridge in 
the part of Clara, ‘Saratoga’ and 
‘Capriccio Espagnol’. 

On Dec. 1, the Little Theatre of the 
Dance sponsored a lecture by Kevin 
Hargrave Smith on the history of the 
ballet, and illustrated it with dances by 
the corps de ballet of the Lillias Court- 
ney School. After the lecture the 
Little Theatre of the Dance gave a 
preview and explanation of the ballets 
to be presented by the Ballet Russe de 
Monte Carlo, illustrated by students of 
the school. The audience was most 
appreciative. H. W. Hauscui.p. 








Ray Lev Fulfills Engagements 

Ray Lev, pianist, gave the first of 
two Beethoven sonata recital programs 
at the Lexington Ave., N. Y., YMCA 
on Jan. 14; appeared in recital at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music on Jan. 1], 
and on Jan. 10 played at Massey Hall, 
Toronto, in a ‘Salute to Russia’ pro- 
gram under the patronage of the Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Ontario, and Sir 
Ernest MacMillan, conductor of the 
Toronto Symphony, and other notables. 
On Jan. 4 Miss Lev played for the USO 
fund under the auspices of the American 
Youth Congress. On Dec. 21 the pian- 
ist was heard in a request performance 
of the Tchaikovsky Concerto under the 
baton of Dean Dixon in a concert broad- 
cast from the Winter Garden in the 
Bronx. 





A Correction 

In the Rochester, N. Y., article in 
MusicaL AmerIcA for Dec. 10 the 
Rochester Philharmonic was erron- 
eously referred to as of the Eastman 
School of Music. The Rochester Phil- 
harmonic and Civic Orchestras are en- 
tirely separate organizations from the 
Eastman School. They are under the 
auspices of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association. 





Heller Becomes Citizen 
Cuicaco, Jan. 19.—Adolph Heller, 
Czech conductor, born in Prague, re- 
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ceived his second papers making hima # 
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music .is concerned, and people are afraid 
or too lazy to listen for themselves. In 
nothing will this Schubert series be more 
salutary than in reminding us that some 
of the greatest treasures of music still 
have to be sought out. 

[he program opened with the Four Im- 
promptus, Op. 142, in which Mr. Schnabel 
seemed to be warming up for a delectable 


performance of the Sonata in B, Op. 147. 
Here again was a lesson in simplicity. 
The merest accompaniment figures were 


so meaningfully, so ardently, played that 
the Sonata was pure song from beginning 
to end. The audience contained many of 
Mr. Schnabel’s distinguished fellow-artists, 
a mark of the rare quality of the recital. 
May there be many more of them! Be 


Caterina Jarboro, Soprano (Debut) 
Paul Ulanowsky, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Jan. 16, evening: 
‘Se il Ciel’ from ‘Alessandro nelle Indie’, 
Piccinni 


Monologue from ‘Iphigénie en Tauride’..Gluck 
Minuetto Allegro Je tenet ote hehe deen wierd Gaffi 
acs dbo dachaeeb toy eet Salvator Rosa 
Air from ‘Les Bayadéres’................ Catel 
‘Notre Amour’; ‘Clair de Lune’; ‘Adieu’; 
ios as pune ba incense MEEM Fauré 
‘First Primrose’; ‘In the Boat’; ‘Mother 
Sorrow’; “With a Water-Lily’; ‘Pretty 
Margaret’; ‘The Dairymaid’; ‘Thy Warn 
Me ess 55 bis cae RCD Vaan'eee 43% Grieg 
‘Ocean Thou Mighty Monster!’ from ‘Obe 
Ee SS ey ee eee re Weber 


Miss Jarboro had been heard as Aida at 
the Hippodrome some years ago but this 
was her first New York recital. In the 
meanwhile she has been putting her time 
to good account singing at the Théatre de 
la Monnaie in Brussels and in other Euro- 
pean centres, for she has come back a fin- 
ished and highly interesting artist. 

Tall and impressive as regards stage- 
presence, Miss Jarboro also has the gift of 
keeping still and not fidgeting while she is 
singing but letting her voice, and occa- 
sionally her facial expression take care of 
the dramatics. The voice itself is a mag- 
nificient organ of tremendous vitality and 
used with ease and considerable skill. She 
had, however, to “work into” her program 
and the last of it was the best. The open- 
ing group was well done but it was not 
until the agreeable Catel aria that the 
singer really took hold. The Fauré group 
was of uneven interest, but then, so are 
the songs themselves. The best of them, 
‘Clair de Lune’ to Verlaine’s lovely verses, 
is really not a song in the usual sense of 
the word but a duet between the voice and 
the piano and as such, although well done, 
should have been better integrated. Grieg’s 
‘In the Boat’ suffered from a too speedy 
tempo, and ‘With a Water Lily’ has been 
sung with more delicacy by other singers. 

The Weber aria has difficulties all its 
own and it is not as grateful for the voice 
as the great aria from ‘Der Freischiitz’. It 
was superbly done, however, and the result 
was genuinely thrilling. As encores, the 
artist did ‘Ritorna Vincitor’ giving a some- 
what two-dimensional performance, and a 
really fine one of Briinnhilde’s Call. 

It was an evening of beautiful singing, 
much of which was thrilling. Mr. Ulan- 
owsky’s accompaniments were excellent. 


H. 


John Kirkpatrick, Pianist 
Town Hall, Jan. 14, evening: 


os at | rer Roger Sessions 
Three ‘Evocations’ from ‘Five Chants for 


iano’ (1937; 1941; 1940)........ Carl Ruggles 
(First Performance) 

BOnAtE CHOSE O. 6c ccccccssvee Hunter Johnson 
Fantasy CIGW). cece ccccccsoses oss Lee Finney 
(First Performance) 

Three Preludes (1941).......... Robert Palmer 
(First Performance) 

Toccata (1939); ‘Aftermath’ (1941) 


Theodore Chanler 


(First Performance) 

Pawnee Horses’, Op. 20, No. 2 (1905); ‘Nava- 
War Dance’ No. 2, Op. 29 (1908) 

Arthur Farwell 

(First Performance) 
\ whole recital of contemporary piano 
music by composers of the United States, 
hot given under special auspices but simply 


‘or its own sake, is a rare occurrence, Yet 
Jolin Kirkpatrick had the artistry and the 
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John Kirkpatrick Caterina Jarboro 


courage to devote the entire program of 
his recital to his composer colleagues. To 
the printed program Mr. Kirkpatrick added 
as encores a Serenade by Hunter Johnson, 
originally written for flute and clarinet; a 
Movement from Charles Ives’s First So- 
nata, called ‘In the Inn’, which reflects the 
style of ragtime, and the movement from 
Ives’s ‘Concord’ Sonata which portrays 
the Alcotts at home and which utilizes so 
magically the “fate” theme of Beethoven's 
Fifth Symphony. 

It is impossible in a short space to do 
justice to so many compositions in so many 
divergent styles. And furthermore, all of 
the works on the program, with the excep- 
tion of the piano sonatas by Mr. Sessions 
and Mr. Johnson and Mr. Farwell’s ‘Paw- 
nee Horses’, had their first performances. 
The composers had reason to congratulate 
themselves in having as fine a_ pianist 
as Mr. Kirkpatrick to represent them. 
Throughout the evening his playing was 
technically skilled, sensitive and adaptable 
to a bewildering variety of interpretative 
exactions. 

Mr. Sessions’s Sonata 
melody suggestive of 
sues a neatly-drawn but musically arid 
path. Oddly enough, the “atonal” ‘Evoca- 
tions’ of Mr. Ruggles were far more emo- 
tionally communicative than Mr. Session’s 
neo-classic sonata. In fact, they verged 
upon Scriabine at several points. Mr. John- 
son’s sonata is written in the splashy, gar- 
gantuan style of a musical Thomas Wolfe, 
but it has a saving vitality. And Mr. Fin- 
ney’s Fantasy is so effectively conceived 
for the piano that its second-rate material 
sounds of the first quality. The first of 
Mr. Palmer’s preludes revealed a flair for 
unusual rhythmic combinations. Mr. Chan- 
ler’s Toccata is frankly banal, but romps 
along in exhilarating fashion, and his elegy 
is a sweet little piece which audiences will 
love, and why not? Little is left of the 
American Indian in Mr. Farwell’s dances, 
but they are brilliant encore pieces. Not 
the least of the evening’s joys was the 
superb Ives music. It is high time that 
we had an Ives Festival, and Mr. Kirk- 
patrick should have a place of honor on 
its programs. 9 


with a 
Fauré and pur- 


begins 


Germaine Leroux, Pianist 


Town Hall, Jan. 17, afternoon: 


‘Tt ilian Concerto’ Bach 
‘Carnaval’, Op, 9....ccccccccccccees SCHUMANN 
Suite for Piano, Op. 98 Dvorak 
‘Bourrée Fantasque’ 


‘La fille aux cheveux de lin’; ‘Poissons d’or’ 
Debussy 
WN tb chcngdtbus Pui chavacdeinssbbuaseks Ravel 


The extent to which Germaine Leroux’s 
art has developed on the emotional and 
imaginative side since her first appearance 
here three seasons ago was strikingly dem- 
onstrated at this, her third recital before 
the New York public. Also, the size of her 
audience attested her growing hold upon 
the public. 

The French pianist’s playing was again 
marked by the digital deftness that has 
been one of its outstanding characteristics 
whenever she has appeared but the added 
warmth began to make its presence felt 
from the very beginning of the program, in 
perhaps an excessive degree in the middle 
movement of the ‘Italian’ Concerto of Bach, 
though this was atoned for by the clean- 
cut, rhythmically lilting performance of the 
final movement. There was a _ percussive 
hardness of tone in the forte passages of 
the concerto but this was replaced by a 
richer quality in the subsequent works. 

There was a freedom of rhythmic treat- 
ment in the ‘Carnaval’ that at times, 
notably in the ‘Eusebius’ section, bordered 


AMERICA for January 25, 1942 





Lydia Summers 


Germaine Leroux 


upon sentimentalizing, but it was a vivid 
and colorfully romantic reading of the work 
as a whole, culminating in an impressively 
climactic finale. The Dvorak Suite, played 
possibly for the first time in its entirety 
here, offered no problems for the listener 
with its lush melodiousness based obviously 
upon Czechoslovakian folksong themes, the 
opening one paralleling the first phrase of 
Verdi’s ‘Pace, mio Dio’ aria. The five 
movements provide a pleasing and grateful 
diversion for a program, especially when 
played with the zest and communicative 
fervor that Mme. Leroux brought to them. 
Debussy’s ‘Maid With the Flaxen Hair’ 
was played with noteworthy sensitiveness 
of touch and delicacy of shading and the 
‘Poissons d’or’ was smoothly and colorfully 
dexterous, while the Ravel Toccata was 
brilliantly dispatched. And then several ex- 
tra numbers, including the Chopin Waltz 
in E Minor, were added to appease an en- 
thusiastic audience. a 


Maria Maximovitch, Soprano 

Assisted by Felix R. Labunski, lecturer. 
Gibner King at the piano. Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music rall, Jan. 15, morning: 
ONE i 6.cns ce ccxeeeses Glinka 
‘Clouds of Heaven’; ‘The Miller’. Dargomyjsky 
‘Had I only known’; ‘Legend’.... Tchaikovsky 
‘Evocation’; ‘The Rose has charmed the 

NGMRUIRMGIR ceded cccecess Rimsky - Korsakoff 


‘The Star of the 


The Sleeping Princess................ Borodin 
‘With the Doll’ and ‘The Evening Prayer’ 
from ‘The Nursery’ cycle; ‘Hopak’......... 

Mussorgsky 


‘Reflections’; ‘Fountains’ ............. Taneieff 
‘God Made You’; ‘Over the Steppe’........... 
Gretchaninoff 

Garden at Night’; ‘The Soldier’s 
preva sa osksedenaceuaennes Rachmaninoff 
a sleepless night’....... 
Medtner 
WOE hisiexes 
Prokofieff 
.. Stravinsky 


‘In My 
Bride’ 
‘Lines written during 


‘An Incantation for Fire and 


*‘Forget-Me Nots’; ‘Pastorale’ 


‘The Magpie’ ee re Sa + onl Nabokoff 
y B&B Se? re Miaskovsky 
“Cramee and Che Grit’... co. cvccessees Dukelsky 


This was the first in a series of lecture- 
recitals which will trace the development of 
the art song in Russia, America, Poland, 
France and Scandinavia. Mr. Lubunski 
gave his discussion the general title of One 
tlundred Years of Russian Song. He drew 
a distinction between the songs of com- 
posers like Tchaikovsky, who blended 


national with Western European elements, 
and the composers of the nationalistic “Big 
Five”, who opened new paths of color and 
expression. 

The program 


was exceptionally well 





Maria Maximovitch and Felix R. Labunski 





Janet Bush 


Bronislaw Huberman 


chosen and it should serve as a reminder 
to other singers that a wealth of great 
songs in many tongues remains literally un- 
touched by vocalists, who are notoriously 
lazy and routine in their program-making. 
Among those songs most warmly recom- 
mended to future recitalists are Dargomyj- 


sky’s lustily humorous ‘Miller’, which 
Mme. Maximovitch sang in English; 
Tchaikovsky's poignant ‘Had I _ only 


known’; Rimsky-Korsakoff’s weird ‘Evo- 
cation’; both of the Rachmaninoff songs, 
which are among his best; the fascinating 
Prokofieff ‘Invocation’; Stravinsky’s ex- 
quisite, though recherché, ‘Forget-Me-Nots’ 
and the more familiar ‘Pastorale.’ 

Mme. Maximovitch is an interpretative 
singer of the first rank, and the intimate 
atmosphere of the hall aided her in estab- 
lishing an unusually close rapprochement 
with her audience. There were a few places 
in which a vibrato or a deviation from pitch 
obtruded themselves, but these were neg- 
ligible blemishes upon a series of perfor- 
mances of notably fine quality from every 
aspect. Gibner King’s accompaniments were 
an invaluable asset to the singer and she 
called upon him to share the applause at 
the close of the recital. 


Lydia Summers, Contralto (Debut) 
Coenraad V. Bos, accompanist. The 
Town Hall, Jan. 18, afternoon: 


‘Faithful Johnnie’; ‘The Cottage 
and Luckless Was the Season’; 
RE SORCUOE , -knaccvudninks obese ce Beethoven 

‘Der Kre uzzug’ ; ‘Auflésung’; ‘Nacht und 
Traume’; ‘An die Laute’; Fruhlingssehn- 
WE 5 nd00padnevenSeuerh at cdedaae cde Schubert 

‘Gesang Margits’; ‘Lied vom Winde’; ‘Mor- 


Maid’; ‘Sad 
‘Die Trom- 


genthau’; ‘Nun Lass uns Frieden’; ‘Dank 

MEER 4 bunastdad > phase ine abn ee Hugo Wolf 

Ween: Fee Te os ov 6 oso cncaw vacomene Shanley 
‘Frog Went a-Courtin’; ‘The Bedtime Song’ 
arr. by Brockway 

“Feast of? Lanterns’ ...ciseciccesennccs Bantock 


Miss Summers had sung in the New 
Opera Company’s production of ‘Pique 
Dame’ and also made appearances with the 
Oratorio and National Orchestra Societies, 
but this was her first New York recital. It 
was a promising one. As yet, the young 
artist has not mastered the technique of 
considering each song as an entity, which 
resulted in a lack of variety as a whole. 
The voice, itself, however, is one of fine 
quality and well produced with a much 
more even scale than most contemporary 
contraltos. 

The Beethoven group was well 

(Continued on page 30) 
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(Continued from page 22) 
evening of Jan. 11. The two dancers had 
been performing at the Rainbow Room at 
Radio City, closing their engagement short- 
ly before this recital. 

The strong point of this recital 
the humor of certain of the dances. Both 
Miss Page and Mr. Stone are adroit en- 
tertainers and although their choreography 
grew tenuous before the evening was over, 
they included some clever satires. In the 
serious sides of the program they were 
less fortunate. Among the best dances was 
one called ‘Zephyr and Flora’, which re- 
vealed the marytrdom of the male partner 
in the old-fashioned pas de deux, in which 
the balerina positively hogged the spot- 
light. Other duets included ‘Du bist die 
Ruh’, ‘Les Incroyables’, and the Wagner 
‘Liebestod’. Miss Page danced her ‘Park 
Avenue Odalisque’, ‘Tropic’ and ‘Delirious 
Delusion’. Mr. Stone’s solos included 
‘Punch Drunk’, ‘Darkness at Dawn’ and 
‘Caballero Stone in Five Unauthentic 
Dances’. Jess Meeker was the accom- 
panist. R. 
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formances of the Double Concerto and the 
‘Haffner’ Symphony. 

The artistic individual playing and finely 
integrated team-work of William Primrose 
and Mischa Mischakoff made the concerto 
one of the highlights of the evening and 
earned for the soloists repeated recalls. The 
playing of the orchestra, however, in this, as 
in the overture and the Serenade was some- 
what phlegmatic, but Mr. Klemperer galvan- 
ized his forces into 
more dynamic activ- 
ity in the symphony, 
which in consequence 
was projected with a 
rhythmic incisive- 
ness, tonal transpar- 
ency and_ general 
sparkling effect that 
had previously been 
lacking in adequate 
measure. The per- 
formance according- 
ly evoked an enthus- 
iastic demonstration 
of applause for both 
conductor and players. 

Felix Wolfes took over the baton to con- 
duct a group of singers of varying equip- 
ment and an orchestral group, reduced, 
wisely, to thirty-six members, for Mozart’s 
one-act opera, ‘The Impresario’, given in a 
new English version by Don Wilson and 
Felix Popper and with music adaptation by 
Felix Guenther. 

It was a spirited performance directed to 
effective purpose by Leopold Sachse as re- 
gards the stage business, with the re- 
quisite ebullient merriment sustained un- 
flaggingly. Mr. Wolfes had some difficulty 
in keeping the orchestra and singers to- 
gether at times, but he adjusted the instru- 
mental tone discreetly and so permitted the 
text to be heard. Of a generally competent 
cast Stella Andreva merits special com- 
mendation for her colorfully sung and acted 
Miss Uhlich and Robert Marshall, for his 
suavely sung Mozart, while Fritz Essler 
should be cited for his comic character 
study of Schikaneder. et 





Otto Klemperer 


Philharmonic’s Centennial Observed at 
Youth Concert 


New York  Philharmonic-Symphony 
Concert for Young People; Rudolph Ganz, 
conductor ; assisting artist, Ethel Kramer, 
violinist ; Carnegie Hall, Jan. 17, morning: 

First Movement of Fifth Reenphang. 

eethoven 


Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman’..Wagner 
First Movement of Concerto in D Minor, 


Wieniawski 

(Ethel Kramer) 
Second Movement from ‘New World’ 
INET, “55 ks onbccet cd bccn dcevccteunes 
Finale from ‘The Firebird’ Suite..Stravinsky 


The centennial of the Philharmonic was 
celebrated by approximately 2,000 children 
at the third of the concerts for young peo- 
ple conducted by Mr. 
Ganz. They sang 
“Happy Birthday, 
dear Philharmonic, 
happy birthday to 
you”, and the men of 
the orchestra sang 
back a hearty “Thank 
you”. The program 
was devoted to 100 
years of musical life 
in New York, open- 
ing with the first 
movement of the 
Beethoven Sym- 
phony which was the 
first work the Phil- 
q harmonic played at 
its first concert in April, 1842. The other 
works on the program were listed with the 
years in which they were first performed 
by the orchestra. 

Miss Kramer, a fifteen-year-old New 
York violinist, soloist in the Wieniawski 
music, was applauded warmly by her 
youthful friends and was recalled three 
times to the platform for her performance. 
The customary ‘Everybody Sing’ was 
‘Auld Lang Syne’. Led by the chorus of 
the Friends Seminary, the children sang 





Ethel Kramer 
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it as part of the celebration. Slides were 
shown of prominent conductors of the Phil- 
harmonic, from its inception to the present 
day, as well as slides illustrative of the 
early days of the orchestra’s history. W. 
Gundry Plays with City Symphony 
New York City Symphony, conducted 


by Maurice Abravanel; Roland Gundry, 
violinist, soloist. Carnegie Hall, Jan. 18, 


evening. 
Dances from ‘Orpheus’.........-..0.+0++ Gluck 
Symphony No. 5 in C Minor........ Beethoven 
‘The White Peacock’..........csesseees Griffes 
Concerto in A Mimnor.........++..+.. Glazunoff 
a ES er re err rye Ravel 


Mr. Gundry, now nineteen years old, is 
not unfamiliar to New York audiences. 
His reading of the Glazunoff Concerto was 
distinguished by the finger dexterity and 
cleanness of tone that have marked his re- 
cital appearances. He managed all the 
technical hazards with apparent ease and 
did his best with the rather dry stuff that 
went into the composition. His tone, al- 
though full, was not lush enough to con- 
vey the sentimental passages. However 
it was better to err on the bright side in 
this case. 

Mr. Abravanel, conducting the final pro- 
gram in his series of three, was more at 
home than ever with the orchestra and 
they followed him enthusiastically. The 
accompaniment to the Concerto was not 
always tempered in volume, but it was 
well paced and well played. The interpre- 
tations of the other works were clear and 
in conformity to accepted styles. The 
Beethoven Symphony was _ particularly. 
satisfying for the breadth of Mr, Abrava- 
nel’s conception. M. 


Siegfried Landau Introduced as 
Conductor 


With an orchestra of. fifty-eight players 
assembled for the occasion Siegfried Lan- 
dau, a twenty-year-old conductor, was in- 
troduced by a group of sponsors in a spe- 
cially organized concert in Hunter College 
Auditorium on the evening of Jan. 14. The 
soloists were, Lotte Landau, pianist, and 
Mary Strug, mezzo-soprano. 

In a program ranging from Beethoven's 
‘Egmont’ Overture, the Largo from 
Dvorak’s ‘New World’ Symphony, and the 
‘Polovetsian Dances’ from  Borodin’s 
‘Prince Igor’ to a symphonic poem, “To- 
day’, of his own, an ultra-modernistic com- 
position of excessive length, the young 
conductor revealed a pronounced flair for 
his chosen line of musical activity. 

Lotte Landau, sister of the conductor, 
played the Liszt ‘Hungarian Fantasy’ with 
the orchestra with commendable coloring 
and effective fire and brilliance, and Mary 
Strug used a voice of warm quality to 
admirable advantage in Mozart’s aria, 
‘Chio mi scordi di te’, the Meyerbeer aria 
‘O prétres de Baal’ from ‘Le Prophéte’ 
and Mr. Lindau’s ‘Longing for Jerusalem’. 
There was much applause for both solo- 
ists as well as the conductor. 5 


Ilya Laskoff Conducts City Symphony 

The New York City Symphony’s con- 
cert in the Brooklyn Museum on Dec. 28, 
was conducted by Ilya Laskoff. The pro- 
gram offered included the ‘Egmont’ Over- 
ture of Beethoven, Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 5, James’s ‘Overture on French Noéls’, 
Wagner’s ‘Siegfried Idyll’ and Liszt’s ‘Les 
Préludes’. 





Spalding Plays with San Antonio 
Symphony 

SAN Antonio, Jan. 18.—The second 
concert of the Symphony Society, Max 
Reiter, conductor, was held on Nov. 26 
at the Municipal Auditorium. The 
orchestra gave a fine performance of the 
Overture to Rossini’s ‘La Gazza Ladra’, 
Debussy’s ‘The Afternoon of a Faun’ 
and Liszt’s second Hungarian Rhapsody, 
and provided faultless accompaniments 
for Albert Spalding, violinist, who as 
soloist won an extremely warm tribute 
of gratitude for his beautiful perform- 
ance of the Beethoven D Concerto, 
Bach’s Air for the G string, a Wieniaw- 
ski ‘Romance’ and several additional 
works. The orchestra is in its third sea- 
son and drawing record audiences. 


G. T. 
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ated, the third item being our old friend, 
‘The Last Rose of Summer’ with other 
text. The beautiful ‘Nacht und Traume’ of 
Schubert was beautifully negotiated and all 
the Wolf songs, less familiar ones of the 
composer, by the way, were excellent. 

The two charming ‘Lonesome Tunes’ of 
the set collected by Howard Brockway and 
Loraine Wyman in the Kentucky moun- 
tains were delightful and well done. In 
these songs especially, the clear enuncia- 
tion of Miss Summers was a help. The 
audience was a large one and highly appre- 
ciative. Mr. Bos’s accompaniments were 
of their usual excellence. . 


Janet Bush, Contralto 


Appearing as Janet Bush-Hecht and 
designated then as a ‘mezzo-contralto,’ 
whatever that may be, Mme. Bush made 
a debut in the Town Hall last February. 
The tickets for her recital in the same 
auditorium on Jan. 17, called her a mezzo- 
soprano, but on the program she was a 
contralto. To the ears of the present re- 
viewer, who heard her previous recital, the 
singer seems to be a soprano with a some- 
what restricted range, the lower voice be- 
ing throaty from a depressed larynx, and 
the upper none too comfortable. Mme. 
Bush makes a good appearance and her 
artistic intentions are obvious. In the mid- 
dle of her voice, her singing was pleasant 
tonally, and interesting interpretatively. 

Her opening group, by Schubert, was 
not well chosen. ‘Die Allmacht’ is a very 
trying song to begin a program with, and 
‘Am Meer’ is so definitely a man’s song 
that it might better be used only by male 
singers. Mme. Bush sang this best of all 
four Schubert works. The following group, 
a cross-section of present day British com- 
posers, may be dismissed without com- 
ment. A group from antique French opera 
included the much over-sung ‘Divinités du 
Styx’ of Gluck, an aria from Marc-An- 
toine Charpentier’s ‘Medée’ and one from 
an opera by Gossec. There followed a 
second group in German by Erich Wolf, 
Korngold and Marx, and one in English 
by Griffes, John Sacco and Carpenter. 
Mr. Sacco bowed acknowledgment to the 
applause of his ‘An Echo’. Milne Charn- 
ley played excellent accompaniments. H. 


Bronislaw Huberman, Violinist 


Boris Roubakine at the piano. Chamber 
Orchestra made up of members of the New 


Friends of Music Orchestra. Carnegie 
Hall, Jan. 17, afternoon: 
SSE, Mises tn, es Sebvocnadeic,s vecieael Bach 
Concerto RE: a Serer re Mozart 
‘Sonata Epica’, Op. 57................ Medtner 
‘La Fontaine d’Arethuse’........ Szymanowski 
Mazurka; Waltz............ Chopin-Huberman 


This was Mr. Huberman’s first recital in 
New York in six years. He pad appeared 
earlier in the season as soloist with an 
orchestra conducted by Bruno Walter. As 
on that occasion, the audience gave him a 
whole-hearted welcome, and it was several 
minutes before the violinist could begin the 
recital. He joined the chamber orchestra 
in a performance of ‘The Star Spangled 
Banner’ which was of high musical merit. 
The anthem sounded almost like a concerto 
grosso, and Mr. Huberman played it with 
a stirring fervor of expression and richness 
of tone. One wishes that more violinists 
would acquire the admirable habit of bring- 
ing in other musicians so that they could 
include concerted works on their programs. 
Mr. Huberman acted as his own conductor 
at this recital, and the coordination was re- 
markably good. He played the Bach Con- 
certo with brilliant technical address, 
pointed by the rapid pace at which he took 
the opening and closing movements. At 
times, one could have wished for more 
roundness of phrase and smoothness of 
tone, but Mr. Huberman’s playing was 
always full of vitality. The Mozart work 
was deftly done, with admirable collabora- 
tion from the orchestra. 

Medtner’s Third Sonata, called ‘Sonata 
Epica’ and credited with a first American 
performance, was deadly dull, despite the 
excellent playing of Mr. Huberman and 





Lucie Bigelow Rosen 


Byrd Elliot 


Mr. Roubakine. Its material is thoroughly 
second-rate and it repeats itself endlessly, 
to the exasperation of the listener. Szyman 
owski’s magical ‘Fontaine d’Aréthuse’ was 
a blessed relief, and the violinist’s tran 
scriptions of the Chopin mazurka and waltz 
were skillfully done. Encores were re- 
quested and received, and Mr. Huberman 
had to take several final bows before the 
audience was satisfied. R. 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, Thereminist 


Lucie Bigelow Rosen, who has been a 
valiant pioneer in making the theremin 
known as a concert instrument, gave a re- 
cital in Town Hall on the evening of Jan. 
18. Although practically everyone has 
heard of the theremin, most people’s ideas 
about it are of the haziest, and it was 
highly interesting to hear Mrs. Rosen’s 
comments and explanations during the 
course of the recital. In the last few years 
the instrument has been improved in sev- 
eral respects, becoming more sensitive and 
plastic in expression, 

The program included a Veracini Largo; 
the Sixth Violin Sonata by Handel in the 
Betti version; Vivaldi’s Violin Concerto in 
A Minor; Beethoven’s Romance in F; 
Isidor Achron’s Sonnet; and Kurt Weill’s 
‘Song of the Seine’, heard for the first time 
in New York. These latter compositions 
were written for the theremin and Mrs. 
Rosen’s performances of them were espe- 
cially effective. Stimulated by the me- 
chanical improvements in the instrument, 
Mrs. Rosen played works at this recital 
containing rapid passages of a sort which 
she had never before attempted. It was 
doubtless owing to the extra effort and 
concentration required, with their atten- 
dant nervous strain, that her playing was 
not as accurate in pitch as it has been at 
earlier recitals. Doubtless other composers 
will become interested in the theremin as 
its expressive possibilities expand. The 
cordiality of the audience at this recital 
showed that the public is most certainly 
interested in it. Frank Chatterton was the 
accompanist. ; 


Byrd Elliot, Violinist; Mary Crary, 
Diseuse 


Byrd Elliot, violinist, and Mary Crary, 
diseuse, made a joint appearance in Car- 
negie Hall on the evening of Jan. 9. 
Brooks Smith was the accompanist. The 
program was made up of solo performances 
and readings by Miss Elliot and Miss 
Crary and several joint efforts, in the form 
of recitations to music. Miss Elliot opened 
the program with the Vitali Ciaccona after 
which Miss Crary read her allegorical 
story, “The Goddess of Joy’, which was 
long and painfully juvenile in character. 
Her enunciation was clear, however. Miss 
Elliot then played Mozart's Concerto No. 
5 (K. 219) cleanly and with touches oi 
color but without much distinction of style 
or technical brilliance. Miss Crary recited 
Beranger’s ‘Les Adieux de Mary Stuart’ 
and Emily Bronte’s ‘Last Lines’ to music 
by Bach, played by Miss Elliot and Mr. 
Smith. After a performance by Miss EI- 
liot of Sinding’s Suite in A Minor, Miss 
Crary recited ‘What Is America?’ by Ben 
Hecht and Charles MacArthur with a 
background of American melodies. Z. 


Harriet Henders Sings Benefit at 
Columbia University 
A taxing program which called for a! 
the singer’s resources was admirably an 
intelligently sung by Harriet Henders, so 
prano, at the Brander Matthews Theatre, 
(Continued on page 37) 
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GEORGE SZELL DISCUSSES 


Growing Dependence of Students 
On Phonograph Recordings 
Leads to Neglect of Work 


By GeorGe SZELL 
As Told to Ropert SABIN 


face today is the attitude of a certain type of 

modern student, who takes a mechanical ap- 
proach to his work and who likes to be furnished 
with fool-proof formulas instead of doing explora- 
tory work for himself. I can illustrate this problem 
very well in the field of conducting; but first I should 
like to state some general principles which apply to 
all fields of musical knowledge. We must make our 
students more active. They must learn to conquer 
problems by forging ahead for themselves instead of 
having knowledge injected into them. We live in 
an age which has too great a respect for statistics, 
tests and charts, and this has tended to mechanize 
knowledge. Many students like to take a path of 
study in which they are not exposed to uncertainty 
and adventure. They often have a preference for 
convenient and stereotyped rules. There is also, I 
think, a certain tendency to believe that absorbing 
the contents of text books will furnish the necessary 
equipment for an active musical career. 


O NE of the principal problems which teachers 


Theoretical Knowledge Needs Supplements 


But theoretical knowledge cannot be detached from 
the intake of great music. Such information has 
meaning only when it helps the student to understand 
the phenomena of great music. Students should ac- 
quire their theoretical knowledge by absorbing and 
analyzing actual works, in addition to scholastic 
training, and should not rely only on memorizing 
paragraphs from text books. This was the procedure 
followed by all of the great masters of the past. 
There was not one of them who did not study the 
works of his predecessors eagerly and in this way 
enrich and amplify his theoretical training. Texts 
and musical formulas are fruitful only when they are 
applied to actual musical experience. This may sound 
like a truism, but one still finds many students who 
have learned musical procedures by rote, who become 
completely helpless if one changes, even slightly, the 
original conditions of the musical problem. 

A striking instance of this tendency to take short 
cuts, to avoid the thorough and responsible way of 
knowledge by resorting to mechanical methods, is 
the growing dependence of students of conducting 
upon phonograph recordings. This is dangerous, 
for it leads to a neglect of proper score reading and 
it gets between the student and the music, so to speak. 
I have no objection to a student’s listening to record- 
ings after he has learned the score thoroughly and 
(it possible) played it on the piano. But I feel that 
he is taking the easy way and avoiding essential 
active effort if he begins with recordings. Such a 
habit is bound to affect his development, for he will 
get to know the score in a second-hand way, as it 
were, through the medium of a performer instead of 
directly from the composer. 


Student Can Develop Ability to Hear Score 


Given the necessary gifts of ear and memory, the 
student can develop his ability to hear the score when 
reading it. He can check the correctness of his 
imagination through playing the score on the piano 
under supervision, and thus get to know the very 
vitals of the score, the voice leading of all the instru- 
ments and their progressions. Training through the 
phonograph, on the other hand, makes for a super- 
icial absorption of the work and might easily lead 
to a “top voice” aspect of the music. If the student 
has not mastered every detail of the score itself, he 
will find himself helpless when faced with the prob- 
lem of getting the results which come forth ready- 
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George Szell 


the score organically. When he has mastered it 
thus, he will have made it part and parcel of his 
system, and be able to reproduce it with authority. 
A new score, in fact, forces the issue, for the conduc- 
tor can absorb it only by active participation, since 
recordings are not available. 

Knowledge of musical analysis is imperative. But 
this knowledge should serve only as the basis of study 
and interpretation. At the moment of performance 
it should recede to subconsciousness so as not to 
impair the emotional directness of the performance. 
A queer blend of abandon and self-control seems to 
me the prerequisite for a convincing performance. 
When a performer plays the first note of a composi- 
tion he should know the entire course of musical 
events in the work. Otherwise he will stumble from 
bar to bar without any vision of its meaning as a 
whole. He must have the architecture of the music 
in his very blood. And this is just as vital for the 
conductor, for his burden is even greater in molding 
a score which is played by a hundred men, instead of 
one. The orchestra senses at once whether the con- 
ductor knows the music in this way, and it will play 
for him accordingly. You get out of an orchestra 
only what you put into it, and if you have no sense 
of a score as a whole, you will get a scattered per- 
formance. 


Chamber Music Can Aid Conductor 


Students of conducting will derive important bene- 
fits from familiarity with the chamber music litera- 
ture and from playing chamber music. Through 
their study of classical chamber music they will get 
to know the style from which most of the symphonic 
literature has emanated. By playing chamber music 
themselves they will sharpen their ears and minds to 
the necessity for the utmost accuracy in execution. 
For the very essence of any musical performance by 
more than one person is the elastic give-and-take 
which requires each performer to listen to the others 
while playing. There is no better way to develop 
one’s sense of polish, ensemble and teamwork. 

In fact, teachers should induce their students to 
widen their knowledge of musical literature as much 
as possible. This is not a matter of general prin- 
ciples but of specific benefits. A good conductor 
must familiarize himself with the music of many 
styles and periods. He will realize that the more 
he knows about all of music the better equipped he 
is to deal with any single aspect of it. 

The technical aspect of conducting is a discipline 


ACTIVE ATTITUDE 





IN STUDY 


Should Forge Ahead for Them- 
selves and Not Rely on Fool-proof 


Formulas and Text Books 


in itself. It begins with such basic factors as the 
handling of the baton and familiarity with the vari- 
ous instruments, but it branches out into a variety of 
problems about which one could fill a whole encyclo- 
pedia. To begin with, the student should read a text 
on orchestration to get the basic facts. Then he 
should pester the life out of orchestral players, asking 
all sorts of pertinent questions. Every student of 
conducting should go to the tuning room and himself 
play in an orchestra. He should listen to as many 
rehearsals as possible. For the conductor should 
know the orchestra from the inside out. He should 
have such a detailed knowledge of the repertoire that 
he is aware of the typical hazards for each instru- 
ment and has each player in mind individually. He 
should experience everything he conducts as if he 
were playing the music himself. 


Basic Principles of Interpretation 


The student should also follow certain basic prin- 
ciples of interpretation. First of all is the fact that 
the work itself should be the only source of inter- 
pretation. There is no room in conducting for arbi- 
trary effects or preconceptions. But this by no 
means leads to a colorless performance. On the con- 
trary, the fuller the understanding of the work, the 
more telling and appropriate the interpretation will 
be. The conductor must have the power to project 
his vision and he must also have the technical knowl- 
edge to convert it into reality. A faithful perform- 
ance is an inspired performance led by a conductor 
who adds imagination to loyalty. There are some 
things which a composer cannot put on paper, but 
which he demands from the interpreter and _per- 
former just as much as do his written indications. 

The conductor or the performer does not have to 
go beyond the work which he is studying for ideas 
or inspiration, Great music is great because it con- 
tains in itself all of the factors of greatness. But the 
interpreter must participate in the music actively. 
He must recreate it for himself, if he is to recreate 
it for others. And therefore study is not a mechani- 
cal process but a process of exploration. Active 
experience is the only road to musical knowledge and 
to musical interpretation. 
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By Evutaus S. 


AS uncommon situation exists in the 
school system of Jamestown, N. Y., 
where Arthur Goranson and his sister 
Ebba are in charge 
of music. Both the 
Goransons direct all 
the musical groups 
of the department, 
and are about 
equally well known 
although Miss Go- 


ranson is_ partic- 
ularly identified 
with chorus and 


orchestra while her 
brother is noted 
for his skill with 
bands. Groups un- 
der direction of the 
Goransons have _ performed before 
MENC bodies assembled in convention. 

Arthur Goranson is not only head of 
music in the Jamestown schools, but is 
one of the founders of the New York 
State. School Music Association, of 
which he has been president the past ten 
years. His administration is credited 
with responsibility for a tremendous 
expansion in the scope of Association 
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undertakings. This state unit, one of the 
largest of the thirty such units so far 
organized (Ohio is the largest)—a 
state-size replica of the MENC, in 
fact—last season conducted state school 
music contests in which 40,000 to 50,- 
000 children took part. 

Under Mr. Goranson’s wise leader- 
ship, the NYSSMA established pecu- 
liarly felicitous relations with the N. Y. 
Musicians Union. Instead of quarrel- 
ing, the two organizations work to- 
gether in harmony, coderating under a 
code of ethics and utilizing successfully 
a special agreement between school 
forces and the union-member parents 
of school children. 

The Association has its own official 
magazine, the New York School Music 
News. It also sponsors a Summer music 
clinic which differs from the usual Sum- 
mer music camp in that the teachers 
who atend do so for the purpose of 
laboratory work in the art. 

Upon his recent retirement from the 
presidency of the Association, Mr. Go- 
ranson was tendered a tribute in the 
shape of a handsome watch; presenta- 
tion of the gift was made by Fay Swift. 
executive secretary of the NYSSMA 
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and editor of its official organ. Much 
emotion was in evidence at this cere- 
mony, demonstrating the deep regard in 
which Mr. Goranson is held by his col- 
leagues and students. 

*” * * 

Fay Swift, in addition to being execu- 
tive secretary of the New York State 
School Music Association and editor of 
its magazine, is a busy director of music 
in the schools of Ilion, N. Y. There his 
residence is in part a workshop; two 
rooms are reserved in his home for 
extra-curricular chores, with Mrs. 
Swift pressed into service as his secre- 
tary. Mr. Swift is also president of the 
National School Vocal Association. 

o* * * 

It would surprise no one to learn that 
a director of music in any public school 
system was also a composer; indeed, 
many directors are widely famed for 
such creative achievement. News is 
made, however, when a director of phy- 
sical education shows himself to be the 
parent of an operatic score, as hap- 
pened lately in the schools of Peoria, 
Ill, 

George Muegge, stalwart chief of 
athletics in Peoria’s halls of learning, 
petitioned his superintendent for two 
semester hours of credit on his teach- 
ing record as reward for writing an 
opera which he called ‘Yolanda’. Super- 
intendent G. E. Dille presumably acted 
favorably on this somewhat irregular 
suggestion, inasmuch as it is reported 
that, after scanning the opus in ques- 
ion, he enthusiastically exclaimed, “It’s 


good !” 


* * * 


One of the most eminent of the 
younger bandmen now serving school 
music is William Revelli, director of 
the famous University of Michigan 
Band and faculty member of the Uni- 
versity School of Music at Ann Arbor, 
where he has been made a full-time 
professor. 

Mr. Revelli is prominent in band af- 
fairs of the MENC, being much in de- 
mand as conductor of band clinics, ad- 
judicator, and conductor of massed 
bands and other instrumental groups. 
At present he occupies the post of 
chairman of the committee on univer- 
sity and college band music, in the band 
division of the MENC. Organizing the 
band directors of the U. S. A. is an- 
other activity now engaging the in- 
terest of this competent and gifted 
bandmiaster. 

»- 2 @ 


Attention has lately been drawn to an 
institution in the South which is self- 
described as follows: 

“Bob Jones College, often called 
‘America’s most unusual college’, is lo- 
cated in the beautiful Tennessee valley 
in the foothills of the great Smoky 
Mountains, in Cleveland, Tennessee, or- 
thodox, co-educational, interdenomina- 
tional, founded by Bob Jones, famous 
evangelist. Scholastically unexcelled, the 
college is militant in its stand on the 
Bible as the Word of God and the “old- 
fashioned religion’ ” 

Unfortunately, one is possessed of no 
information regarding the means by 
which music is dispensed within the 
college. Judging from the number of 
programs featuring the college chorus, 
directed by Oliver Steiner, and college 
orchestra, directed by Robert Huner- 
jager, which were listed in the publicity 
material, there is considerable organ- 
ized musical activity on the campus of 
Bob Jones College. 

The college announced an ambitious 
schedule of lectures, plays, ensemble 
concerts, artists’ recitals, oratorio and 
opera presentations to take place 


through the school year, climaxed in 
gala Spring production of ‘Faust’, wit 
cast topped by five Metropolitan Oper 
stars, supported by college choral an 
orchestral bodies. The final music: 
event of the session will be a perforn 
ance by the chorus of Mendelssohn 
Oratorio, ‘St. Paul’. 
oa) .0 

Elizabeth Ayres Kidd, national pres 
detn of Mu Phi Epsilon, music honor 
society, paid high tribute to a British 
colleague in a recent issue of the organi- 
zation’s official organ, The Triangle. 
Miss Kidd wrote with fine appreciation 
of the character and attainments of 
Kathleen Schlesinger, British musicol- 
ogist, whose publication, ‘The Greek 
Aulos’, treating comprehensively the 
music of ancient Hellas, aroused favor- 
able comment among musicians. 

Throughout educational circles, Miss 
Kidd is known for her own large gifts 
as a teacher of musicology, her methods 
being both original and effective. She 
has won distinction in the Greek-letter 
world, as her presidency of Mu Phi 
Epsilon would indicate; she is also a 
member of Phi Beta Kappa, and promi- 
nent as a faculty member of New Trier 
High School, Winnetka, Ill. Her arti- 
cles have appeared in the Yearbook oi 
the MENC, of which body she is or has 
been a member. Ancient instruments 
have long claimed her personal interest, 
with the result that she has developed 
skill in playing many of them. 





‘The Messiah’ to Be Presented by 
Oratorio Foundation 


A pre-festival performance of Handel's 
‘The Messiah’ will be given by the choral 
unit of the Dramatic Oratorio Festival 
Foundaton, under the leadership of Solon 
Alberti in the Barbizon Plaza Concert 
Hall, on Feb. 8. The third annual festival 
of four performances, for which rehearsals 
have already started, will be given in May. 
New members for both the ‘Messiah’ per- 
formance and for the festival are needed. 
Applications may be made to the secretary 
of the Dramatic Oratorio Festival Founda- 
tion, Hotel Ansonia. 





New Classes at New School 


Dr. Ernest T. Ferand, musicologist and 
specialist in music education will start new 
evening classes in ear training, improvisa- 
tion and creative keyboard harmony at the 
New School for Social Research, beginning 
Feb. 1. The new groups are primarily in- 
tended for teachers, students and music 
lovers, including beginners and advanced. 
Dr. Ferand also conducts classes in the 
dramatic workshop of the school for dra- 
matic students’ classes, which can be at- 
tended by guest students interested in 
rhythmic movement and ear training re- 
lated to speech. 
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of LUCILLE MANNERS 
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<“-Iimow 








JAMES A. BROWN 


TUTHILL 


Teacher of Singing 
205 W. 57th St., New York CO. 5-003! 








DONNA 
prin NOVIKOVA 
Soprano 
Head of Vocal Dept., Marymount College, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Will accept a limited number of 
pupils at her New York Studio 

255 West 9ist Street SChuyler 4-5449 
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WINS CARUSO SCHOLARSHIP 
Claudia Gantry (Right), Contralto of Mar- 
tinsburg, W. Va., Who Was Awarded the 
Caruso Scholarship of $1,000 for Vocal Study, 


Fisher, Metropolitan Opera 


Soprano. 


with Susanne 


Claudia Gantry, contralto, who is study- 
ing at the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music, has been award- 
ed the Caruso Scholarship of $1,000 for 
vocal study. The award was made by a 
committee of judges consisting of Albert 
Stoessel, Lucrezia Bori, Edward Johnson 
and Ernest Hutcheson. Miss Gantry is a 
native of Martinsburg, W. Va., where she 
has been employed as a worker in one of 
the large garment factories for the past 
three years. She came to New York last 
Fall at the suggestion of Susanne Fisher, 
soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, who is 
also a West Virginian, and has been study- 
ing with her since then. 


BACH CIRCLE TO OFFER 
UNFAMILIAR OLD MUSIC 





First American Performances of 
Vivaldi and Tartini Con- 
certos to Be Played 

At the second Bach Circle concert 
this season at Town Hall on Feb. 2, the 
first American performance of the Vi- 
valdi Concerto Grosso in G Minor, for 
violin and strings, and Bach’s transcrip- 
tion of the same work for solo harpsi- 
chord will be given. 

The late Ludwig Landshoff, who at 
the time of his death was working on a 
complete Vivaldi catalog, and who had 
more information on Vivaldi than any 
contemporary musician or musicologist, 
wrote on June 6, 1941, to Yella Pessl: 
“The G Minor Bach-Vivaldi concerto 
is from Vivaldi’s Op. 4, No. 6, which 
was printed by Roger in Amsterdam 
before 1716 and was edited by the com- 
poser’s own hand. There, the third 
movement is different from the one 
Bach used. In Roger’s edition the sec- 
ond movement is not ornamented. Bach 
did not transcribe this concerto from 
the expensive original Roger edition, 
but from a contemporary manuscript 
with another third movement in 12/8 
time.” 

Another first performance on the pro- 
gram will be a Tartini Concerto for 
viola de gamba with Janos Scholz as 
soloist. Mr. Scholz will use a copy of 
the original manuscript which he found 
in the Library of Congress. The Lully 
Ballet Suite for orchestra, J. S. Bach’s 
lrio Sonata for harpsichord, flute and 
violin and the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto 
No. 5 will form the rest of the program. 
Yella Pessl will be at the harpsichord, 
the Bach Circle Orchestra will be under 
Robert Hufstader and John Wummer, 
flute, and Harry Friedman the assisting 


soloists. 


MUSICAL AMERICA for January 25, 1942 


DALLAS SYMPHONY 
GIVES TWO CONCERTS 


Singer Shares Podium with 
Van Katwijk—Knott Is 
Piano Soloist 


DaLuLas, Jan. 20.—At the third pair 
of subscription concerts given by the 
Dallas Symphony on Jan. 4 and 5 Dr. 
Paul Van Katwijk, who was conductor 
of the orchestra for over ten years, 
shared the podium with Jacques Singer, 
the present conductor. The young Dal- 
las pianist, Morgan Knott, winner of 
the G. B. Dealey auditions held recently, 
was soloist in Rachmaninoff’s Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini. Mr. Knott 
had never before played with an orches- 
tra, and he acquitted himself well. It 
was fitting that Dr. Van Katwijk should 
conduct this work for the composition 
was prepared under his tutelage by Mr. 
Knott. 

The program was opened by a splen- 
did reading of the Symphony in G 
Major, No. 88, by Haydn, under Mr. 
Singer. The ‘Classical Symphony’ by 
Prokofieff was given a fine rendition. 

Also played was the short Pastorale 
by Stravinsky. It was well executed by 





Zelman Brounoff, violin; Lloyd UIlI- 
berg, oboe; E. C. Wahrmund, oboe; 
Robert Ernst, clarinet; and Elver 


Wahlberg, bassoon. 

Dr. Van Katwijk also conducted Re- 
spighi’s ‘Pines of Rome’. 

The Student Symphony of Southern 
Methodist University under the capable 
direction of Harold Hart Todd, played 
on Dec. 19 at McFarlin Memorial audi- 
torium. Eleanor Hendrix, soprano, and 
Craig Timberlake, baritone, were solo- 
ists in a duet from ‘Elijah’. 

MABEL CRANFILL 





KANSAS CITY WELCOMES 
OPERA BY HUMPERDINCK 





Karl Krueger, Aided by Philip Fein, 
Directs ‘Hansel and Gretel’ Under 
Philharmonic Auspices 

KANSAS City, Mo., Jan. 17.—Music 
patrons in this part of the country were 
given one of their too few opportunities 
to hear and see opera produced and 
directed with traditional standards and 
high musical ideals when Karl Krueger, 
for the fourth event of the major Kan- 
sas City Philharmonic series and the 
second attraction for the young people, 
directed and produced, with the assist- 
ance of Philip Fein, stage director of 
the Chicago Cpera Company, two thrill- 
ing performances of Humperdinck’s 
‘Hansel and Gretel’, on Dec. 18, in the 
Arena of the Municipal Auditorium. 

The excellent cast of seasoned singers 
from the Chicago Opera Company who 
contributed outstanding performances 


included Marie Matyas, Hansel; Louisa 
Hoe, Gretel; May Barron, the Witch 
and Mother, and Reinhold Schmidt, the 
Father. The Sandman and the Dew 
Man were Helen Davidson and Margar- 
et Bryan. The Ginger Bread Children 
were selected from the public schools 
of Greater Kansas City and the Four- 
teen Angels Ballet from the Ballet 
school of the Kansas City Conservatory 
of Music, directed by Helen Burwell. 
H. LL. 





Westchester Opera Group Needs Voices 

The Westchester Opera Association, 
Mary Fabian, founder and director, 
needs New York singers of all voices to 
fll the group depleted by the war situa- 
tion. Auditions and rehearsals will be 
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held in New York. Performances will 
be for the benefit of the Citizens Com- 
mittee of Army and Navy, Inc., Second 
Region (which includes New . York, 
New Jersey and Delaware). Applica- 
tions should be made to Miss Fabian at 
the Hotel Ansonia. 





Boris Sokoloff Named Assistant to 
Salter 

Boris Sokoloff, an organization di- 
rector for Community Concerts during 
the past five years, has been appointed 
assistant to Jack Salter, vice-president 
of Columbia Concerts, Inc. and head of 
the Jack Salter Artist Management, Inc. 
Mr. Sokoloff assumed his new duties the 
first of the year. 
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Ernest Wolff, baritone, and Alois Por- 
anski, bass, pupils of Harry H. Voge, were 
heard recently in joint recitals in Phila- 
delphia and in Newark and Rutherford, 
N. J. Mr. Wolff is at present on tour in 
the Middle West. 

* 


* 


Two informal talks were given this 
month at the Diller-Quaile School of 
Music. On Jan. 20, Frederic Hart gave 
an analysis of Strauss’s ‘Der Rosenkava- 
lier’ and on Jan. 22, Angela Diller spoke 
on ‘The Music of Brahms’ illustrated by 
songs and the Variations on a Theme by 
Haydn, 

* * * 

Aubrey Pankey, baritone, pupil of John 
Alan Haughton, gave the opening recital 
of a series of four sponsored by the Alpha 
Kappa Alpha Sorority in Baltimore on 
the evening of Jan. 20. Mr. Pankey will 
be heard in a recital in the Town Hall, 
New York, on March 15. 





Activities of La Forge-Berimen Studios 


A concert under the direction of Frank 
La Forge and Ernesto Bertimen’ was 
given in the library in Stamford, Conn., 
on Jan. 4. A large audience gathered to 
hear Carlotta Franzel, coloratura soprano, 
Mr. La Forge and Mr. Bertimen. Miss 
Franzel offered a group by Mozart, one 
of La Forge compositions, and an aria 
from ‘La Traviata’. Mr. La Forge accom- 
panied. Mr. Berimen played a group of 
Spanish works and won an ovation. 

Mr. La Forge gave the fourth of a 
series of lectures at Darien on Jan. 5. The 
topic was ‘Spanish Music’ and the illus- 
trations were given by Emma Otero, 
soprano, and Mr. Berfimen. Louise May- 
hew, pianist pupil of Mr. Bertimen, played 
a group by Chopin at the Parent-Teach- 
ers Meeting at the Mark Twain High 
School, Yonkers, N. Y., on Jan. 14. 





Bel Canto Club Organized 

Tarrytown, N. Y., Jan. 20—Donna 
Paola Novikova, soprano and head of the 
vocal department at Marymount College, 
recently inaugurated a ‘Bel Canto Club’ at 
the institution. Mme. Novikova was heard 
at the inaugural concert of the club, which 
was enthusiastically received by guests and 
members. Her program included songs in 
French, German, Italian, Russian, Spanish 
and English. Helen Hughes, one of Mme. 
Novikova’s most promising pupils was 
unanimously elected president of the newly 
organized club. Concerts and lectures pre- 
sented by outstanding musical personalities 
will follow at regular intervals throughout 
the current season. 





Thirty-Seventh Anniversary Concert 
Given at Institute 


The thirty-seventh anniversary concert 
of the Institute of Musical Art of the 
Juilliard School of Music was given on 
the evening of Jan. 16, by the Musical 
Art Quartet. Sascha Jacobsen, first vio- 
linist of the quartet is a graduate of the 
institute. Other members are Paul Bern- 
ard, second violin; William Hymanson, 
viola ; and Maria Roemaet-Rosanoff, ’cello. 

The program included Quartet in A, Op. 
41, No. 3, Schumann; and the Debussy 
Quartet. 





Korst Opens New York Studio 


Robert Korst, teacher of singing, having 
relinquished the directorship of the vocal 
department at the College of Music, Cin- 
cinnati, which he held for eight years, has 
established a studio in New York City. 
Among Mr. Korst’s pupils are Marta Eg- 
gert, Gitta Alpar, Margarete Baumer, 
Helena Mara, Hubert Marischka, Josef 


Rodin and Vicki Chase. Another artist- 
pupil, Elizabeth Wysor, recently sang Azu- 
cena in ‘Trovatore’ with the Chicago 
Opera Company. 


Summer Scholarships at Cummington 
School 


CUMMINGTON, Mass., Jan. 20.—The 
trustees of the Cummington School an- 
nounce competitive scholarships for Sum- 
mer study in piano, violin and in en- 
semble playing for a ’cellist. These give 
advanced training on the levels of pro- 
fessional, graduate and undergraduate 
study. Candidates must have completed 
secondary school and have done consider- 
able work in their field. Each scholar- 
ship provides living and instruction for 
ten weeks. They are open both to young 
men and women, but only to those who 
cannot finance their study without full 
aid. All applications must he filed com- 
plete before March 15. Auditions will be 
held in New York in March. 





Harold Bauer Resuming Master Classes 
at University of Miami 

MraMI, Fia., Jan. 20.—Harold Bauer, 
pianist and teacher, returns to the Univer- 
sity of Miami this month to resume his 
master classes which will begin Feb. 1, 
and continue until March. The master 
classes, while they are held at the Uni- 
versity of Miami, are open not only to the 
= music students but to others as 
well. 





Piano Teachers Congress Meets 


The Piano Teachers Congress of New 
York held its monthly meeting on Jan. 8, 
in Steinway Hall. The studio talk was 
given by Katherine Allen Lively, a member 
of the congress, and was followed by a talk 
on the ‘Cycle of the Scale’ by Dorothy 
Lawton, the guest speaker, who is a li- 
brarian in the music division of the New 
York Public Library. 





Marion Bauer Addresses Associated 
Music Teachers League 

At the January meeting of the Associ- 
ated Music Teachers League, held in 
Steinway Hall on Jan. 22, Marion Bauer 
gave an address on ‘My Musical Idiom’. 
Viola Silva, contralto, sang a group of 
Miss Bauer’s songs. 





Herbert Brill Gives Recital at Eastman 
School 


Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 20.—Herbert 
Brill, violinist and graduate student in the 
Eastman School of Music, gave a recital in 
Kilbourne Hall on Jan. 6. His program in- 
cluded Veracini’s Sonata, Pierné’s Sonate, 
Op. 36, and Grieg’s Sonata in C Minor. 
Annette Solomon Brill was his accompan- 
ist. 





Enrico D’Amicis Elected to League 

Enrico D’Amicis, tenor and teacher of 
singing, was elected a member of the As- 
sociated Music Teachers League at their 
meeting held on Dec. 18. 





Plaque Unveiled to Lowell Mason 


OranceE, N. J., Jan. 20.—A bronze 
plaque in honor of Lowell Mason was 
unveiled in Rosedale Cemetery here on 
Jan. 8, the 150th anniversary of the 
composer’s death, by his great grand- 
daughter, Helen Hart Mason. A 
memorial service was held later in 
Highland Avenus Congregational 
Church where he had been organist. 


Mason, who was the composer of 
‘Nearer, My God, to Thee’; ‘From 
Greenland’s Icy Mountains’; ‘Blest Be 


the Tie that Binds’ and many other 
popular hymn tunes, was born in Med- 
field, Mass., Jan. 8, 1792, and died in 
Orange, Aug. 11, 1872. 
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Chicago Musical College in 75th Year 


Anniversary Also ‘Marks Co-inci- 
dental Dates of Celebration 
for Rudolph Ganz, President— 
Special Concert to Be Given in 


February 


be celebration of the Diamond Jubi- 
lee of the Chicago Musical College 
this year brings a confluence of anniver- 
sary dates for its president, Rudolph Ganz. 
Added together, the anniversaries cele- 
brated by the various organizations with 
which he is connected come to 225, a con- 
siderable number for one man to carry. 
In addition to the college’s jubilee, the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony, of 
which he is conductor for the youth con- 
certs, is 100 years old, and the Chicago 
Symphony, which through Dr. Frederick 
Stock, its conductor, commissioned Mr. 
Ganz to write and play a piano concerto, 
is half that. Consequently, the combination 
of anniversaries also takes in Mr. Ganz’s 
four artistic capacities: as educator, con- 
ductor, pianist and composer. 

Another interesting sidelight on the col- 
lege’s celebration is the interchange be- 
tween it and the Chicago Symphony, When 
the college was twenty-five years old, Dr. 
Florenz Ziegfeld, its founder, engaged 
Theodore Thomas and the symphony for 
a concert at which faculty members were 
soloists. Mr. Ganz from the college was 
called in to assist the Symphony in its 
recent celebration. 

By another co-incidence of figures, Mr. 
Ganz, at twenty-three, arrived in America 
as a faculty member of the college, at the 
invitation of Dr. Ziegfeld, who had heard 
him play in Berlin. After five years, he left 
the college, returning at the end of twen- 
ty-three years. 


Although various events to mark the 
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occasion will be held throughout the 
season, especially a gala concert on Feb. 
15, the actual date of the incorporation an- 
niversary is Feb, 21. The college is issu- 
ing a special brochure, which allies it 
closely with the development of the city 
of Chicago, The city should be proud, Mr. 
Ganz believes, to realize that only thirty- 
two years after its founding, in times of 
great stress and difficulty, a cultural or- 
ganization was begun that has endured 
without interruption ever since. The col- 
lege is also proud of the fact that it is the 
only independent school of music with 
membership in the North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


F.Q.E. 





SEATTLE HAS CONCERTS 
OF MOZART AND SWING 





Organizations at University Present 
Programs of Widely Divergent 
Character 


Seatte, Jan. 15.—A Mozart Commemo- 
rative program was given by Theodore F. 
Norman, of the piano department of the 
University of Washington on Dec. 2. As- 
sisting Mr. Norman, was a small chamber 
orchestra from the violin class of Moritz 
Rosen. 

The Autumn swing concert by the uni- 
versity band, led by Walter Welke, attrac- 
ted as usual a crowd which filled all seats 
and lined with standees the walls of Meany 
Auditorium. 

The program had many novelties. An 
interesting number for piano and orchestra, 
‘Repartee’ by Bennett, was played with 
Mrs. Ruth Welke at the piano. An origi- 
nal composition by Johnny Wittwer, a 
member of the band, called ‘Player Piano 
Goes to Town’ was received with unre- 
strained delight, and repeated. One sec- 
tion of the program was played by the Uni- 
versity Pep Band of fourteen members, a 
band within a band, led by Ken Cloud, with, 
if possible, more swing and rhythm than 
the whole ensemble. Enthusiasm ran high, 
and students and adults engaged in a hand 
clapping accompaniment to some numbers. 

The Christmas concert by all ensem- 
bles of the university, given on Dec. 7, was 
a great success, artistically and financially. 
Loudspeakers were installed in two smaller 
concert halls, but SRO signs were out 
long before the concert commenced. The 
annual affair is given for the Seattle Times 
Needy Fund. The silver collection added 
$492 to the Fund. Ensembles and their 
conductors participating were: symphony 
orchestra, George Kirchner; band, Walter 
Welke ; vocal ensembles Charles W. Law- 
rence, August Werner and Helen Hall. 

Nan D. Bronson 





CONCERT OF PRIZE WORKS 





National Association for American 
Composers and Conductors 
Gives First Hearings 


A concert of works which won prizes in 
the contest sponsored by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, was given by the 
National Association for American Com- 
posers and Conductors in the auditorium of 
the MacDowell Club on the evening of 
Jan. 11. Mrs. Guy Patterson Gannett, 
president of the Federation, was guest of 
honor. 

The prize works given included ‘Cow- 
boy’s Holiday’ for two pianos, by Eitel 
Allen Nelson; a Partita for two violins 
and piano by George Henry; ‘Petite Suite’ 
for the same instrumental combination, by 
Howard Thatcher; ‘Lament’ by Dot 
Echols Orum, and ‘Old Tombolyn’ by 
Gustav Klemm, songs for soprano; 
‘Poéme’ for violin and piano; by Boris 
Levenson which was the winning composi- 
tion for the Liberty District, and ‘Sphynx’ 
by Hugh F. McColl. The last named was 
played instead of the winning composition, 
‘Noel’. The artists presenting the program 
included Kenneth Walton, Charles Touch- 
ette, Ralph Angell and Sarah Spiller, pian- 
ists; Margery Fulton, Dorothy Minty and 


Bernard Kundell, violinists; Rose Dir- 
man, soprano, and Dorothea Lawrence and 
her folk group. Ralph Buchman accom- 
panied Miss Dirman. 

The program included also works by 
Henry Hadley, Alice DeCevée, Vance 
Campbell, Granville English, Charles Hau- 
biel, Chares Naginski, Russell White, 
Mortimer Browning, Wintter Watts, Jer- 
rome Kern and Cole Porter. 


ERNEST HESSER ELECTED 
TO BALTIMORE POSITION 


Educator Becomes Director of Music in 
Public Schools—Will Teach at 
Peabody Conservatory 


At a recent meeting of the faculty of 
the school of education of New York 
University, E. George Payne, dean, an- 
nounced the resignation of Dr. Ernest G. 
Hesser, chairman of the department of 
music education. 

Dr. Hesser has accepted position as di- 














Dr. Ernest G. Hesser 


rector of music for the Baltimore public 
schools. He will also be connected with 
the Peabody Conservatory. Dr. Hesser, 
who is a national leader in the field of 
music education in public schools and col- 
leges, is a member of the Music Education 
Research Council of the Music Educators 
National Conference; a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Guild Advisory Com- 
mittee, a member of the Music Educators 
National Conference, Columbia School of 
the Air Committee, and also on the advis- 
ory committee for the National Broadcast- 
ing Company’s Damrosch Music Apprecia- 
tion Hour. Last year Dr. Hesser was 
president of the New York In-and-About 
Music Educators Club. He also conducts 
the annual music conferences which he 
initiated at New York University about 
six years ago. He will assume his duties 
in Baltimore on Feb. 1 


ROCHESTER WELCOMES 
DANCE AND MUSIC EVENTS 








Horowitz Is Heard in Recital—Christ- 
mas Ballet Festival and Con- 
certs Given 

Rocnuester, Jan. 20.—Vladimir Hor- 
owitz, pianist, gave a recital under the 
auspices of the Rochester Civic Music 
Association in the Eastman Theatre on 
Jan. 9, before a large and very en- 
thusiastic audience. It was his first 
visit to Rochester after a long absence, 
and his magnificent playing stirred the 


audience. Preluded by ‘The Star Span- 
gled Banner’, his program comprised 
music by Scarlatti, Chopin, Prokofieff 


(the new Sonata No. 6, Opus 82, a 


“first” in Rochester) and Liszt. 

A Christmas ballet festival was pre- 
sented at the Eastman Theater on Dec. 
27 in matinee and evening perform- 
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ances, under the direction of the West- 
ern New York Council of Dancing Mas- 
ters, and the Rochester Civic Music As- 
sociation. 

The Teutonia Liedertafel, aided by 
the Women’s group, presented a folk- 
song program at Gregory House, under 
the leadership of Dr. Herman Genhart 
of the Eastman School of Music. Guest 
soloist was Katherine Oakes, soprano. 
A large audience greeted the singers 
most cordially. 

The Tuesday evening series of cham- 
ber music concerts at Kilbourn Hall 
presented Miriam Winslow and Foster 
Fitz-Simmons in a program of dances 


on Dec,-16. M. E. W. 





Nelson Lectures on Bach in 
New Jersey Pte 

Bounp Brook, N. J., Jan. 20.—An 
informal lecture on J. S. Bach and the 
Music of the Church by Dr. Boris Nel- 
son, musicologist of New York, pre- 
ceded the series of Musical Vespers 
given at the Bound Brook Presbyterian 
Church on Dec. 3 under the leadership 
of Vincent Slater, organist and choir- 
master. 





Sari Biro to Introduce Weiner 
Concerto 

Sari Biro, pianist, who returned re- 
cently from a successful tour through 
the mid-west, will introduce Leo Wein- 
er’s Concerto for piano and orchestra 
in its first American performance when 
she appears as soloist with the New 
Orleans Symphony on Jan. 29. 
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NEW MUSIC: Educational Editions, Teaching Material and Many Songs Released 


A NEW SONG BY 
EARL CRANSTON SHARP 

NE of the notable fine songs in the 

present season’s crop of novelties is 
‘Finale’ by Earl Cranston Sharp, a setting 
of words by John Hall Wheelock, which 
is published by the Oliver Ditson Company 
(the Theodore Presser Co., distributors ). 
There is an eloquent sweep in the vocal 
line, the effect of which is intensified by 
the spacious treatment of the piano part, 
an accompaniment elaborately worked out 
and opulently colorful. This is a song of 
imposing dramatic possibilities for a high 
voice, 

Also distributed by the Presser Company 
is a sacred song entitled ‘Lovest Thou 
Me?’, by Roy Newman, a publication of 
the John Church Company. This is an ap- 
propriately simple and effective setting of 
the James Montgomery words, especially 
suitable for church use, and with a range 
for medium voice. 


A NEW QUINCEY PORTER WORK 
AND HANDEL EDITIONS 


NAUGURATING a Music Press Con- 

temporary Series, the publishing or- 
ganization known as the Music Press, Inc., 
which has made priceless gems of earlier 
music available in practical editions to the 
general public since its inception less than 
two years ago, has brought out a compo- 
sition by Quincy Porter for five-part string 
choir which bears the simple and straight- 
forward title, Music for Strings. It is 
a work in three short movements, written 
during the Summer of last year. 

The style of this work is a distinctly 
personal one. It is substantially built struc- 
turally, with consistent observance through- 
out of the adopted architectural plans. 
The first movement is comparatively sim- 
ply written for the five parts and is based 
on a pervading theme of rugged nature 
bordering on the austere. Similarly eco- 
nomical in the writing, the Andante is a 
sustained moodful movement, reflective and 
imaginative, with a latent wistfulness of 
character that makes a subtle appeal. Then 
the last movement, built on ostinato figures 
both in the bass and in other parts, is like 
a gay, sprightly dance in character and 
comes to a close unexpectedly on a major 
triad quite foreign to the pervading tonal- 
ity. The work will undoubtedly stimulate 
the interest of string groups in quest of 
music written specifically, instead of 
adapted, for them. 

Two fine works of Handel's are also re- 
cent issues of the Music Press. One is 
a Trio Sonata, Op. 5, No. 4, one of a set 
of seven written for two violins or Ger- 
man flutes with a figured bass for the 
harpsichord or cello. The present edition 
by Ernst Victor Wolff is designed for 
either two violins, cello and keyboard, with 
optional viola part, or two flutes (or oboes) 
and keyboard, with optional bassoon. As 
played by strings the cello doubles the 
bass line of the piano part, thereby add- 
ing a richer sonority. Inasmuch as it con- 
sists of an opening Allegro followed by a 
Tempo Ordinario that becomes an Allegro 
and then three dance movements, a Passa- 
caille, a Gigue and, strangely enough, a 
Menuet, this work, as is pointed out in 
the foreword, is in effect a suite of sonata 
and dance movements. This is all fine, 
wholesome, vital Handel music, without 











Carl Roeder Quincy Porter 


one weak movement and with an especially 
invigorating jig. ; 

The other Handel work issued is an 
arrangement by Harvey A. Sartorius of 
the ‘Royal Fireworks Music’ as a Con- 
certo Grosso for symphonic band. This 
work, composed in 1749 in celebration of 
the Peace of Aix la Chapelle, is written 
in five movements, an Overture, a Bourrée, 
a siciliana-like movement called ‘La Paix’, 
a Menuet, inevitably, and a closing Allegro. 
Written for wind band, it has been played 
frequently in orchestra versions, but it is 
now made available for modern bands for 
the first time and in its form as a Con- 
certo Grosso the charm of its different 
movements takes on an added flavor. The 
Concertino of eleven instruments consists 
of a flute, an oboe, two clarinets, a saxo- 
phone, a bassoon, two cornets, two horns 
and a baritone. 


ROEDER WORK ON TECHNIQUE 
IS TIMELY CONTRIBUTION 


NE of the needs that have been felt 

keenly by many piano teachers, the 
need of a pedagogical book that would 
set forth lucidly and concisely, in the 
shortest practical form, the basic prin- 
ciples upon which modern piano playing is 
reared, has now been met by Carl M. 
Roeder with his ‘Liberation and Delibera- 
tion in Piano Technique’, published by 


Schroeder and Gunther. The _ indicative 
sub-title is given as, ‘How to Develop 
Ease and Keyboard Mastery Through 


Understanding Correct Processes and 
Drill’. 

The book is the ripely considered out- 
come of the long practical experience of 
a forward-looking teacher. It differs from 
most of the previously written disserta- 
tions in piano technique in stimulating as 
it does the student’s own thought processes 
in connection with everything done and 
in its insistence upon keeping the ultimate 
artistic purpose in view through all the 
technical practise. 

This paragraph in the foreword sets the 
keynote for the author’s approach in the 
subsequent pages: “The modern technical 
training aims to reduce percussion to a 
minimum. In its place it advocates greater 
body and arm freedom establishing through 
arm and wrist adjustment a close-to-key 
relation which makes of each finger as it 
plays a center of gravity. This is known 
as relaxation, but a better term is muscu- 
lar equilibrium—a balanced control of the 
playing members working in complete col- 
laboration.” 

Two pages are given to a pithy discus- 
sion of such points as Weight and Energy, 
Muscular Breathing, Balanced Resting, 
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Momentum and Onwardness, Articulation, 
Resilience, The Wrist a Shock Absorber, 
and so on. Extended sections are devoted 
to the five main points of technique: 
Finger Work, with exercises for finger 
control and action, developing the trill, and 
playing double notes; ‘Scales (crossings 
in close relation); Arpeggios (crossings 
in extended relation) ; Chords, with special 
exercises for bringing out melody tones in 
chords; and Octaves. And, in addition, 
there are useful polyrhythmic exercises, 
a valuable discussion of the pedals, help- 
ful suggestions for practising, and, final- 
ly, a modulation chart for use in the ex- 
ercises. 

This is a book that gets away from the 

traditional dry-as-dust pedagogy and makes 
an appeal to all progressive piano teachers. 
ANOTHER FENNER SONG 
AVAILABLE FOR CHORUSES 
A NOTHER of the Beatrice Fenner 
4 songs, “The Dew Man’, has now been 
made available for choral groups through 
the Shattinger publishing house of St. 
Louis. It has been arranged by Chester 
Nordman in three different forms, for two- 
part chorus (two sopranos or soprano and 
alto), three-part chorus of women’s voices 
and four-part mixed chorus. 

‘The Dew Man’ is one of Miss Fenner’s 
most effective songs and it lends itself well 
to choral treatment. If bracketed with any 
of the choral versions previously published 
of the composer’s ‘Reciprocation’ or ‘When 
Childen Pray’ it would form a happy con- 
trast in style, inasmuch as it is marked by 
an animatedly moving melodic line whereas 
both of the others mentioned are instances 
of Miss Fenner’s skill in making a vocal 
line of many repeated notes particularly 
significant. 

A SINGING METHOD 
FOR THE CLASSROOM 
wit ‘The Solo Singer’ the compiler, 
Harry Robert Wilson, offers a Meth- 
od of teaching singing in either the class- 
room or the private studio. It has been 
especially devised for use in classes vary- 
ing from ten to twenty-five students but 
the basic principles discussed in it and the 
songs that are used are considered to make 
it equally applicable to the private studio 
needs. The publisher is Carl Fischer. 

While avowing the singing is “more 
psychological than physical” the book rec- 
ognizes the need for specific attention to 
principles of voice production and exer- 
cises to establish correct vocal habits. 
Hence, the five different chapters set forth 
valuable practical suggestions and formulas 
at the beginning, following these up in each 
case with two songs in which to apply the 
suggestions given. 

The headings of the chapters are, The 
Singing Tone, Vowel Formation, Breath- 
ing, Articulation and Flexibility. For illus- 
trative purposes the songs used are, ‘Drink 
to Me Only With Thine Eyes’, ‘Jeanie 
With the Light Brown Hair’, by Foster, 
‘The Blacksmith’ by Brahms, ‘My Memory 
of You’ by Harry Robert Wilson, ‘When 
That I Was’ by Joseph Vernon, ‘To Music’ 
by Schubert, ‘Sigh No More, Ladies’ by 
Arthur Sullivan, ‘The Meeting’ by Harry 
R Wilson, ‘Come and Trip It’ by Handel 
and Bishop’s ‘Love Has Eyes’. 

Only English words are employed as 
Mr. Wilson sees no reason for introduc- 
ing singing to English-speaking students 
through a foreign language. 


A NEW GRADED PIANO COURSE 
LAUNCHED BY CARL FISCHER 

TILL another new series of teaching 

books for piano students has been 
launched by Carl Fischer, Inc. With the 
general title of the Carl Fischer Piano 
Course, it consists of six books, two 
grouped as Music Play for Little Folks 
and three as Music Lessons for Boys and 
Girls, while the sixth is devoted to Music 
Study for Adults. The authors are Max- 
well Eckstein, Osbourne McConathy, Hilda 
Holt and Pauline Scarborough. 

In presenting the three different ap- 
proaches, adapted to the specific needs and 
psychological attitudes of different age 
levels, the authors have envisaged a flex- 


ibility calculated to meet the differences i: 
ability and musical interest on the part o 
pupils. The aim has been to make th 
technical progress gradual and steady, t 
develop ready reading ability and to main 
tain keen interest in the acquiring of mu 
sical knowledge. 

The material is attractively presente: 
with the more elementary books plenteous 
ly illustrated and the fundamentals of keys, 
rhythm, note values, and so forth, thick], 
wrapped up in sugar coating, with con 
crete appeals to the imagination. Book | 
for the Little Folks starts out boldly by) 
introducing the beginner to the key of G 
flat, by having him play the tonic and th 
dominant in the bass with his two fists 
while the teacher plays the upper part of 
a ‘Parade’ piece. The two hands are thus 
brought into action from the very begin 
ning. 

The Music Study for Adults meets the 
need for which up to now there has been 
the least specific pedagogical material of a 
satisfactory nature. As adults have all too 
frequently been discouraged by the typx 
of material that has been thrust upon them 
pains have been taken to avoid any such 
tragic collapse of adult interest here and 
so familiar music of a high order is utilized 
from the outset. Themes from Beethoven's 
‘Ninth’ and the Haydn ‘Surprise’ Sym- 
phony, in the simplest form, are used very 
near the beginning, and other excerpts 
from symphonic works, operas, and piano 
pieces, as well as folksongs, fall into line 
as the adult student progresses in his read- 
ing of music, his knowledge of the techni- 
cal fundamentals and his technical develop- 
ment, and his understanding of keyboard 
harmony, transposition, form, and so on. 
There is an unfortunate mistake in the 
first line of ‘Integer vitae’ on page 42, 
where an asterisk involving a footnote is 
confusingly placed over the wrong chord. 


NEW ‘CELTIC SET’ BY COWELL 

FOR PIANO SOLO OR TWO PIANOS 
JTHENTIC Celtic flavor permeates 
the three numbers of the ‘Celtic Set’ 

for piano by Henry Cowell that has just 

been published by G. Schirmer. The three 

pieces are a Reel, a Caoine (an Irish 

lament for the dead) and a Hornpipe. 

There is no sign of the extremes of the 
composer’s early style in these pieces, not 
even a tone-cluster anywhere. There is 
nothing unconventional about them, nor, 
on the other hand, is there anything trite. 
The two dance numbers are fresh, out- 
door music, while the Caoine has a poig- 
nancy in its appealingly moodful beauty 
that is derived from the folk-ish idiom in 
which it is clothed. The Reel, which is 
prefaced by an introduction built on a 
basso ostinato, is gaily infectious both 
melodically and rhythmically, and the 
Hornpipe is just as rollicking. The latter 
is a six-page piece, one page longer than 
the reel, while the Caoine covers three 
pages. There is no reason why they should 
not be used separately, as well as in the 
set. 

_These pieces are also published for two 
pianos, as arranged by the composer, and 
in this version they are equally effective. 
The dances, of course, even take on an 
added brilliance. And they are also issued 
as scored for band. C. 


= NEW MUSIC RECEIVED « 


‘The Sleeping Swan’, by Grace L. Austin. ‘Her 
Dark Hair’, by Debussy, arr. by W. A. Golds- 
worthy. ‘Tis Spring’, by Howard S. Savaxe. 
‘Nobody Coming to Marry Me’, Old English air. 
arr. by George F. Strickling, ‘She’s Fair and 
False’, Old Scotch song, arr. by George F 
Strickling. ‘Kitty of Coleraine’, Old Irish air 
arr. by George F. Strickling. ‘Gold and Silver’, by 
Franz Lehar, arr. by Frederic Joslyn (J 
Fischer). 

‘Carry Me Back to Old Virginny’, by James 
Bland, arr. by Lorin F. Wheelwright. “When 
Your’e Away’, by Victor Herbert, arr. by Wil: 
liam Stickles. ‘O Irmingard’, by Alexander von 
Fielitz, arr. by Helen Wyeth Peirce (Witmark) 

‘We Sit at the Open Window’, based on 4 
Norwegian folksong, arr. by Alfred Whitehead 
(Ditson). 

‘The Robin’s Evening Song’ and ‘The Meadow 
Lg by pores J. Trinkaus. ‘Blow, Soft 

inds’, music uck, arr. b r de Bront 
(C. Flcher). ts aif 

‘Morning Song’, by Walter Trinder (Elkin: 
Galaxy). 
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New York Concerts 
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(Continued from page 30) 
Columbia University, on the evening of 
Jan. 5, one of a series of three concerts 
for the benefit of the British War Relief 
Society. Beginning with ‘Amor, Thou God 
of Lovers’, trom Mozart’s ‘La Finta Giar- 
diniera’, and the same composer’s ‘Warn- 
ing’, with Bach’s ‘Bist du bei mir’ inserted 
between them, Miss Henders progressed to 
a group of Schubert, in which ‘Geheimes’ 
and ‘Lachen und Weinen’ were particularly 
pleasing for the insight into the meaning 
of the songs. An occasional harsh edge on 
the high tones of an otherwise rounded and 
well produced voice marred the ‘Gretchen 
am Spinnrade’. Poldowski’s ‘Pannyre aux 
Talona d’Or’ formed a group by itself. 
Two Czech works, a scene from Smetana’s 
‘The Kiss’ and the ‘Air to the Moon’ from 
Dvorak’s ‘Rusalka’, were redolent with 
nostalgia, and sung warmly and sympa- 
thetically, although their effect in the ag- 
gregate was dispiriting because of a lack 
of variety in dynamics and mood. An 
equally nostalgic trio of Lehar operetta ex- 
cerpts closed the list, ‘For I’m in Love’ 
being sung with brilliance. Several encores 
were demanded, and among them, Hage- 
man’s ‘Miranda’ was especially effective. 
Walter Taussig accompanied. Q. 


Artur Schnabel Gives Third New 
Friends Recital 
Town Hall, Jan. 18, afternoon: 


Sonata in G, Op. 78; Three Piano Pieces, 
in E Flat Minor, E Flat and C; Sonata in 
meee Che. 48... capecseccecceevct eemUmare 
Of particular interest on the program of 

Artur Schnabel’s third Schubert recital in 
his memorable series for the New Friends 
of Music were the Three Piano Pieces, in E 
Flat Minor, E Flat Major and C Major, 
published after the composer’s death. It is 
hard to explain why these works have been 
so neglected by pianists. Of course, there 
is no musical disguise for Schubert’s 
music; the artist must give his innermost 
self in the performance. This is not music 
for nimble fingers and empty brains. But 
even discounting this consideration, it is 
amazing that so many pianists go on, year 
after year, playing the same handful of 
Schubert compositions, if they play any at 
all. From now on, let us hope, things will 
be otherwise, though it will be hard for the 
first few adventurers who follow in Mr. 
Schnabeil’s footsteps. In boldness of style, 
magical harmonies and profundity of in- 
spiration these three pieces belong to Schu- 
bert’s finest output. 

The recital opened with an eloquent per- 
formance of one of the most familiar 
works, the Sonata in G Major, Op. 78. The 
tenderness with which Mr. Schnabel played 
the opening phrase enveloped the whole 
first movement. A passionate joy in living 
is mingled in this music with a haunting 
presentiment of death, and the pianist 
caught both of these moods with intuitive 
realization. The menuetto, which is played 
by practically every piano student in the 
world, took on new lights and shades under 
Mr. Schnabel’s sensitive fingers. In the last 
movement there were a few lapses from 
the technical perfection which had marked 
earlier performances, but they were endear- 
ing rather than annoying in this case. The 
delectable Sonata in A Minor, Op. 42 
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brought the recital to a close. After the 
simplicity of music like this, even Beethoven 
and Brahms seem slightly carpentered and 
technically self-conscious. But be it noted 
that Schubert’s simplicity consists in his 
directness of utterance. Profounder musi- 
cal ideas and conceptions were never put 
on paper. Once again the audience saluted 
Mr. Schuabel with a fervor which showed 
that it was properly grateful for an unfor- 
gettable experience. S. 


Paul Best, Baritone; Rachelle Shubow, 
Pianist 

Paul Best, baritone, was heard in a joint 
recital with Rachelle Shubow, pianist, in 
the Barbizon Recital Hall on the evening 
of Jan. 6, singing a pair of works by each, 
Haydn and Handel, and a group of Lie- 
der. Musical intelligence, differentiation of 
mood and excellent diction marked his con- 
tribution. The voice is light lyric, neatly 
produced, Gibner King played model ac- 
companiments. Miss Shubow was heard in 
works by Brahms, Schumann, Chopin, Eda 
Rapoport and others. : 


Brier Stoller, Soprano; Franz Mittler, 
Pianist 

Brier Stoller, soprano, and Franz Mitt- 
ler, pianist, gave a joint recital in the Com- 
munity House, on Jan. 8. The program in- 
cluded arias from ‘Rodelinda’, ‘The Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, ‘Thais’ and ‘La Gioconda’ 
as well as songs by Schubert, Brahms, Mr. 
Mittler and others. Piano works included 
Beethoven’s C Major Rondo and ‘A Ballet 
Waltz’ by Mr. Mittler. N. 


Wilson Woodbeck, Baritone 


Wilson Woodbeck, Negro baritone who 
was a red cap for American Airlines, gave 
a recital in the Carnegie Chamber Music 
Hall on the afternoon of Jan. 18. He was 
accompanied by Edward H. Margetson. 
The program include arias by Peri, Caris- 
simi, Giordano and Verdi; Lieder by 
Schubert, Schumann and Brahms; and 
songs by Charles, Quilter and Scott; fol- 
lowed by a group of Spirituals. Mr. 
Woodbeck revealed a voice of good qual- 
ity and range. His technical equipment 
was satisfactory but he was handicapped 
by concentration on tone to the exclusion 
of words and phrasing. M 


Eleanor Berger Gives Recital 

Under the auspices of Tau Alpha Chap- 
ter of Mu Phi Epsilon, Eleanor Berger, 
mezzo-soprano, gave a recital in Steinway 
Hall on the evening of Jan. 13, with Louise 
Haydon at the piano. A group of songs to 
texts by Shakespeare was one of the fea- 
tures of the program. The composers in 
this group were Sullivan, Pelham Hum- 
frey, Dr. Arne and Edward Harris. There 
was also an old Italian group, one in 
French and a group in English hy contem- 
porary composers. The recital was for 
the benefit of the scholarship fund. N. 


Elly Kassman, Pianist (Debut) 


Elly Kassman, young Boston pianist, 
made her New York debut in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on the evening of Jan. 
14. The first half of her program was de- 
voted to Rameau’s Gavotte and Variations ; 
Sgambati’s arrangement of Gluck’s ‘Melo- 
die’; the Gigue by Loeilly-Godowsky, and 
Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 81A. Works by 
Chopin, Ravel, Hindemith and Paganini- 
Liszt were also heard. M. 


American Premiere Given of Hebrew 
Oratorio 

Under the baton of A. W. Binder, the 
American premiere of Oskar Guttman’s 
Hebrew oratorio, ‘Breshith’ (‘The Days of 
Creation’), was given at the Young Men’s 
Hebrew Association of New York, on the 
evening of Jan. 11. The chorus was the 
Jewish Choral Society and the solo parts 
were sung by Ruth Kisch-Arndt, contralto, 
and Saul Meisels, tenor. 


Junior League Sponsors Concert of 
Antique Music 
The Junior League presented Yella 
Pessl with René Le Roy and Janos Scholz 
in its third concert of the season at its 


club house on Jan. 14. The program 
included Rameau’s Piéces de Clavecin en 
Concert, No. 5; a Sonata by Bach for 
flute and figured bass with Miss Pessl 
“realizing” the accompaniment; and a 
group of harpsichord solos by Bach, Vi- 
valdi, Couperin, Marley, Farnaby and 
Scarlatti. The program closed with a Trio 
Sonata by Le Clair. Olin Downes spoke 
on the “Properties of the Harpsichord in 
Solo and Consort”. 


Marta ANNA _ D’URGOLO, _ soprano. 
Harry ARONSON, pianist. Carnegie Cham- 
ber Music Hall, Dec. 7, afternoon. Aria 
from ‘Robert le Diable’ and songs by 
Bachelet, Debussy, Watts and _ others. 
Liszt’s ‘La Campanella’, two Chopin pieces 
and a Suite by Tcherepnin. Marian Luy- 
ster Devoe, accompanist. 


Aubrey AUGENTI, soprano. Conrad Fors- 
berg, accompanist. The MacDowell Club, 
Jan. 9, evening. Arias from Perli’s ‘Eur- 
idice’ and Handel’s ‘Julius Caesar’, also 
songs by Grieg, Sibelius, Chausson, De- 
bussy and others, and a group in English. 


Entp HELLMAN, soprano. JUDITH ANN 
WILLIAMs, pianist. The Barbizon. Jan. 
13, evening. Arias from ‘The Barber of 
Seville’ and Mozart's ‘Exultate! Jubilate!’ 
and songs by Bach-Gounod, Strauss and 
others. Piano group by Debussy and one 
by Chopin, Schumann and Mendelssohn. 





New Courses at Minneapolis College 


MINNEAPOLIS, Jan. 20.—The Minneap- 
olis College of Music will introduce new 
courses for students and teachers at the 
second semester beginning Feb. 2, leading 
to degrees in all departments. Among these 
is that of the Public School Music Depart- 
ment, designed for music supervisors and 
teachers of music in the public schools, 
from kindergarten through high school. 
Peter D. Tkach is in charge of this de- 
partment. The voice department will offer 
instruction in groups and small classes as 
well as private lessons under the direction 
of Berthold Busch, Corinne Frank Bowen, 
Mr. Tkach, Harold Brundin, James 
French and Estelle Larsen. A new branch 
in speech education, under the direction of 
Ethel K. Chilstrom, Dorothy Pile and 
Marguerite Howard, is also offered. All 
types of dancing will be taught in private 
and class lessons under the supervision of 
Miriam Philips and Miss Pile. 





Erb Leads NYU Symphony 


John Warren Erb conducted the Sym- 
phony of New York University in the 
Auditorium of the School of Education 
Building on Dec. 10, when Ruth Strass- 
man, pianist, and Seymour Benstock, ’cell- 
ist, were the soloists. Miss Strassman 
played the Tchaikovsky Concerto No. 1 
in B Minor. Mr. Benstock was heard in 
works by Fauré and Saint-Saéns. The or- 
chestra gave effective performances of 
works by Humperdinck, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley and Mr. Erb. 





Chamlee Teaches in Los Angeles 

Los ANGELES, Jan. 5.—Mario Chamlee, 
formerly of the Metropolitan Opera, and 
his wife, Ruth Miller Chamlee, in their 
studio in Los Angeles are holding a series 
of “operalogues” on Saturday mornings 
before the opera broadcasts from the 
Metropolitan this year. 
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Raymond Brown Appears on Faculty 
Series—Beck Gives Lecture 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 20.—In the course 
of a series of faculty-recitals at the Zeck- 
wer-Hahn Philadelphia Musical Academy, 
Raymond Brown, 
assistant head of the 
violin department, 
was heard on Dec. 
17. Lynne Wain- 
wright, probably 
best known as solo- 
harpist of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, 
was an excellent col- 
laborator and ac- 
companist at the 
piano. Listed were 
Beethoven’s Sonata 
in G, Op. 30, No. 3; 
Mozart's Concerto 

Raymond Brown No. 6, in E Flat; 

Chausson’s ‘Poéme’ ; 
and works by Paganini, Ravel, Novacek, 
and a ‘Gavotte Miniature’ by Frederick E. 
Hahn, director of the school. 

On the same evening and continuing a 
series of lecture-recitals by members of 
the faculty of the department of music. 
Jean Baptiste Beck discussed ‘Secular Mu- 
sic from 1100 to 1400,’ a musical program 
comprising songs of the Trouveres and 
Troubadours, sung by Dr. Beck who ac- 
companied himself on the lute. 








OFFER SCHOLARSHIP 





NBC and Juilliard School of Music 
to Sponsor Violinist’s Contest 


A violin scholarship providing expenses 
and a year’s tuition at the Juilliard School 
of Music is being offered by the National 
Broadcasting Company. The contest will 
be nation-wide and will be limited to stu- 
dents between sixteen and _ twenty-two 
years of age who are citizens of either the 
United States, Canada or Latin America. 

Regional auditions will be held in New 
York on March 13, in Chicago on March 
23, and in some western city some time 
later. Winners of the three regional au- 
ditions will play in a coast-to-coast broad- 
cast and a board of judges selected jointly 
by NBC, the Juilliard School and the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs will select 
the scholarship winner. 


Starts Course in Musical Therapy 


A course of musical therapy for military 
camps and hospitals is one of the features 
of the course in musical therapy begun by 
Harriet Ayer Seymour at the National 
Institute of Musical Therapy in Steinway 
Hall on Jan. 8. The course, which will 
include ten morning sessions, is given on 
Thursdays at 11 o’clock. 





Stephanie Shehatovich Gives Recital in 
Rochester 

Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 17.—Stephanie 
Shehatovich, pianist, and associate director 
of the Van Grove School of Music in New 
York, recently gave a recital in the audi- 
torium of the Hochstein Music School. 

A new opera entitled ‘Madrisa’ by 
Hans Haug was recently given at the 
City Theatre in Berne, Switzerland. 
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Civic Concert Service Holds Yearly Meeting 





Larry Gordon 


At One of the Meetings During the Series of Conferences of Civic Concert Service Were (Left to Right): Daniel S. Tuthill, Vice-Presi- 

dent in Charge of Popular Programs; Alfred H. Morton, President of the National Concert and Artists Corporation; Jarmila Novotna, 

Giovanni Martinelli, Gladys Swarthout, O. O. Bottorff, President of Civic Concert Service, and Marks Levine, Vice-President of the National 
Concert and Artists Corporation and Managing Director of the Concert Division 





Conferences Provide Opportuni- 
ty for Staff Members to Meet 
Executives of National Con- 
cert and Artists Corporation— 
Morton Stresses Importance 
of New Affiliation 


HIS year, tne annual series of con- 

ferences ot the fieid statt of Civic 
Concert Service, Inc., took on added 
significance because the daily meetings 
provided an opportunity for statf mem- 
bers to meet and get to know intimately 
executives of the National Concert and 
Artists Corporation, which, on Jan. 1, 
purchased the talent and artists busi- 
ness of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, including its affiliation with Civic 
(Concert Service. 

Alfred H. Morton, president of 
NCAC, in his address of welcome, 
stressed the importance of the new affili- 
ation and cited the value of the great 
heritage of many years association with 
NBC. He said: 

“I was never as sure or sanguine of 

the outcome of a fine, dignified business 
venture as | am about this new organ- 
ization. We have combed it thoroughly ; 
we have vivisected it; we have put it 
under the microscope and unanimously 
agree that its future is limitless. 
One of its great solid cornerstones is 
civic Concert Service, directed by two 
of the finest men it has ever been my 
pleasure to meet, Mr. O. O. Bottorff, 
president, and Mr. D. L. Cornetet, vice- 
president. Pioneers in the Civic Music 
Plan, for the past twenty years these two 
men have carried the torch of music cul- 
ture throughout the United States, and 
through their unremitting efforts have 
made possible the establishment of hun- 
dreds of vital and active Civic Music 
Associations in every State of the 
Union. 

“With America at war, I sincerely be- 
lieve that there is much graver need for 
the kind of work that we can perform than 
under normal conditions. During 1917-18, 
this type of activity boomed, but, in the 
last war, there was not as great recogni- 


tion psychologically as there is now, par- 
ticularly with regard to maintaining civ- 
ian morale at the highest possible level. 
Conditions today offer both a challenge 
and an opportunity for service to our fel- 
low men which is limitless.” 

Mr. Bottorff, in his talk, cited the tre- 
mendous increase in the activities of Civic 
Concert Service during its years of affilia- 
tion with NBC. He said that, at the pres- 
ent time, there were 1,265 cities and towns 
represented by hard-working executives in 
Civic Music Associations, which resulted 
in an increase in business of 326 percent. 

“The Civic Music Plan _ originated 
twenty-one years ago, has more than jus- 
tified its existence because, under it, finan- 
cial guarantors are eliminated and there 
can be no deficits. Several of the Civic 
Music Associations which were formed 
during the first year are not only still in 
existence, but many have long waiting lists 
of prospective members,” Mr. Bottorff 
stated. “Because the same basic policies of 
providing only the finest talent will con- 
tinue, we have every reason to believe that, 
under the direction of NCAC, more and 
more American music lovers will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities offered by 
their local Civic Music Associations.” 

Both Mr. Bottorff and Mr. Cornetet 
acted as alternate chairmen of the daily 
sessions which were addressed by execu- 
tives of the National Concert and Artists 
Corporation. Marks Levine, vice-president 
of NCAC and managing director of the 
Concert Division, outlined the plans of the 
concert attractions for the forthcoming 
season; Daniel S. Tuthill, vice-president 
of the Popular Division, told of new radio 
stars and motion picture celebrities who 
had agreed to make personal appearances. 
S. Hurok, president of S. Hurok Attrac- 
tions, Inc., another affiliate of NCAC, dis- 
cussed the outstanding success of the Ballet 
Theatre, the Philadelphia Opera Company, 
Marian Anderson, the Don Cossack Cho- 
rus, Carmen Amaya and other top-flight 
attractions managed by his organization. 
Philip Kerby, director of advertising, pro- 
motion and publicity of NCAC, spoke of the 
importance of the printed word in cement- 
ing better public relations and presented 
advertising and promotion plans for the 
forthcoming season. The financial set-up of 
the new corporation was presented by 
Samuel L. Ross, secretary and treasurer of 
NCAC. 

The field staff attending the sessions in- 
cluded, among others, Murl Springsted, 


Mercedes Walker, Addison C. Amor, John 
Bauer, S. M. Harrington, Marion C. 
Heath, Clifford Menz, Chester Porterfield, 
E. H. Schwenker and E. J. Hornick. 

Although the daily sessions were 
crowded with plans and discussions for the 
forthcoming year, members of the field 
staff attended a series of entertainments, 
teas, dinners and luncheons given in their 
honor. 

As guests of Edward Johnson, general 
manager of the Metropolitan Opera, they 
attended performances of ‘Traviata’, the 
‘Barber of Seville’, ‘Lohengrin’, the ‘Mar- 
riage of Figaro’, and after the perform- 
ances, were entertained backstage by Jar- 
mila Novotna, Ezio Pinza and other prin- 
cipals of the casts. 

Niles Trammell, president of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company, gave a 
luncheon in their honor in the South 
Lounge of the Rainbow Room. Covers 
were laid for fifty and included among 
others, Mark Woods, president of the Blue 
Network; Frank Mullen, executive vice- 
president of NBC, and officials of the two 
companies. 

The Barberry Room was the scene of a 
delightful tea and reception tendered by 
Gladys Swarthout and her distinguished 
husband, Frank Chapman, for NCAC and 
Civic Concert executives and field staff 
and more than 100 guests. 

The Baron and Baroness Daubeck 
(Mme. Jarmila Novotna) entertained at 
tea in their charming Fifth Avenue pent- 
house overlooking Central Park. Mr. and 
Mrs. S. Hurok gave a luncheon for sixty 
in the Oriental Room of the Casino Russe. 
Pierre Luboshutz and Genia Nemenoff 
acted as hosts at an evening reception. On 
Sunday afternoon, Jan. 11, Mr. and Mrs. 
O. O. Bottorff entertained more than 250 
guests, including many celebrities in the 
musical world. 


Philipp Plays with Burrall Symphony 


Cotumsta, Mo., Jan. 5.—The Burrall 
Symphony, conducted by James Adair, 
presented the second pair of concerts of 
its eighth season on Dec. 1 and 2 in the 
Stephens College Auditorium. Isidor 
Philipp, pianist, was the soloist, assisted 
by Mr. Adair, violin, and La Reine 
Otten, flute. Shostakovich’s Symphony 
No. 5 in D, Op. 47, opened the program. 
Basil Gauntlett conducted Bach’s ‘Bran- 


denburg’ Concerto No. 5 in D, with Mir, 
Philipp, Mr. Adair and Miss Otten 
playing the solo parts. Mr. Philipp then 
played two of his own compositions Ir 
the first time in America: ‘Clair de 
Lune’ and ‘Feux Follets’. The program 
closed with Mozart’s Concerto in F, ? 0. 
19 (K. 459). 


QUARTET PRESENTED 
BY CLUB IN OMAHA 
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Gordon Ensemble Plays Under ! 


Auspieces of Tuesday Musica! 
—Local Groups Active 


OMAHA, NEs., Jan. 18.—The Gordon 
String Quartet was presented at Cen- 
tral High School Auditorium on Jan, 
13 by the Tuesday Musical Club. The 
ensemble held a packed house spell- 
bound by playing of the most exalted 
quality. The program included the 
Haydn Quartet in G Minor, Op. 74, 
No, 3; Turina’s ‘L’Oracion del Torero’, 
the Scherzo from Glazunoff’s Quartet, 
No. 5, and Beethoven’s Quartet in C, 
Op. 59, No. 3. The program was broken 
after the Haydn, in response to vocifer- 
ous applause, by a Mendelssohn 
Scherzo. A program of encores de- 
lighted the audience at the close. 


Sergei Rachmaninoff played to an 
overflowing house at Central High 
School Auditorium on Dec. 2 under the 


auspices of the Tuesday Musical Club, 
The program began with standard 
works, but the second part was made 
up entirely of songs arranged for piano, 
by himself, Liszt and Tausig. 

The tenth anniversary of the Joslyn 
Memorial was celebrated the last week 
of November with many events. On 
Nov. 29 the Folk Arts Society of the 


Social Settlement appeared in ‘Our 
America’. Participating were repre- 
sentatives of some twenty foreign 


groups, in colorful native costume. As- 
sisting were the Central High School 
Singers, under the direction of Elsie 
Howe Swanson, singing ‘I Hear Amer- 
ica Singing’ by Harvey Gaul; the 
WPA Symphony, under F. E. Hofman; 
and Anthony Zaleski, narrator. Helen 
W. Gauss was program chairman, as- 
sisted by Mrs. J. F. Ptak, president of 
the society; and Claudine Rolfs and 
Verna Snell, stage directors. 

On Nov. 30 the Society of Liberal 
Arts presented the Omaha Little Sym- 
phony, Richard E. Duncan, conductor. 

Beth Miller, pianist, was guest artist 
of the Fortnightly Musical Club on 


Dec. 2, playing compositions of Bach, } 


Chopin, Brahms and others with sym- 
pathy and sure technique. 


Morning Musicaly Active 


The Morning Musical, Mrs. Howard § 


Kennedy, president, followed its usual 
custom on a recent date at Hotel Fon- 
tenelle, by giving a hearing to local art 


ists. Helen Pearce Turner, pianist, gave ; 
MacDow ell § 


a fine performance of 
‘Keltic Sonata’, and William Pfeiffer 
appeared as director of the Dundee 
Antiphon Ensemble, numbering thirty 
girls of high school age, whose voices 
delighted by their youthful freshness 
and fine choral work. 

The Morning 
sented, at Hotel Fontenelle, Gertrude 
Berggren, contralto, and Donald Dame, 


tenor. Bertha Melnik was the able pianog 


accompanist. 


At Joslyn Memorial, recently, a jomty 


recital was given. by Kathleen Shaw 


Miller, soprano, and Gladys Hamstret 


May, pianist. 
Epitu Loutse WAGONER 
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JUILLIARD MUSICAL FOUNDATION 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ERNEST HUTCHESON, President 


ANNOUNCES 


Examinations for Fellowships carrying free tuition in the 


JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 


OSCAR WAGNER, Dean 


Fellowships will be awarded in: 


VOICE 

PIANO 

FLUTE 

VIOLIN 

VIOLA 
VIOLONCELLO 
COMPOSITION 
CONDUCTING 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRANCE TO THE EXAMINATIONS 


|. Applicants should be of American, Canadian, Central or South 
American citizenship, or they must have applied for American 
citizenship and secured first papers. 


2. Applicants should have graduated from high school, or from an 
equivalent school. 

3. Applicants should be endorsed by their teachers and schools. 

4. Applicants should furnish evidence of marked talent. 


5. Applicants should be over sixteen years of age and under twenty- 
five, with the following exceptions: 


(a) Men singers may be between the ages of |6 and 30. 
(b) Applicants in Composition may be between the ages of 


16 and 30. 

(c) Applicants in Conducting may be between the ages of 
16 and 30. 

(d) Applicants in Flute may be between the ages o 
16 and 30. 


The Fellowship examinations will be held in New York City between 
September 20 and October 5, 1942. Applications must reach the 
choo! before July |, 1942. 





Juilliard Scholarships in Orchestral Instruments will be 
awarded by the Graduate School for study in the 
Institute of Musical Art of the Juilliard School of Music. 


For further information address . 
THE JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL 
1'30 Claremont Avenue New York City 
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